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This  study  proposes  to  demonstrate  that  L.T.  Hobhouse's  advocacy  of 
the  modern  liberal  polity  rests  on  a far  more  substantial  theoretical 
base  than  hitherto  recognized.  Underlying  his  proposed  reforms,  and 
justifying  them,  is  an  epistemology  that  yields,  first,  a systems  theory 
of  reality  grounded  on  a rigorous  conceptual  definition  of  "system." 

And  second,  from  this  systems  theory  he  derives  an  empirical  criterion 
for  judging  "oughts"  that  is  both  sound  in  principle  and  accurately 
describes  how  we  employ  "oughts"  in  cur  daily  lives. 

His  epistemology  is  a synthesis  of  rationalist  and  empirical 
theories  but  comes  down  on  the  empiricist  side.  From  late  British 
idealism  he  borrowed  the  postulates  of  Mind — a nonmaterial  something 
that  accounts  for  the  systematic  structure  of  material  reality--and 
the  mind,  the  individual  mental  faculty  which  has  the  innate  power  to 
understand  that  structure.  Thus,  Hobhouse  rejects  the  basic  empiricist 
assumption  that  the  mind  is  dependent  on  sense  impressions  for  knowledge. 
And  he  also  rejects  the  empiricist  dictum  that  no  "ought"  can  be  derived 
from  an  "is."  Hobhouse  holds  that  the  dictum,  while  true  is  otiose; 
that  an  "ought"  is  derived  from  the  mind  and  then  is  applied  to  external 


reality.  He  shows  that  an  "ought"  is  a proposal  to  remove  a disharmony 
within  a social  system  and  thereby  improve  that  system.  Whether  the 
claim  is  justified,  whether  the  disharmony  will  in  fact  be  removed, 
is  a strictly  empirical  question. 

The  cri terion--"tne  rational  good"--seeks  to  enlarge  the  common 
good:  the  area  of  harmonized  interests  within  a normative  order  con- 

stituted by  moral  agents.  In  practice,  however,  many  are  excluded  from 
effective  participation  in  the  normative  order,  and  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  development  of  their  inherent  vocations 
as  moral  agents.  Hobhouse’s  proposed  reforms  would  provide  those  con- 
ditions by  removing  disharmonies  within  the  basically  rational  social 
system,  thereby  expanding  the  common  good  and  enhancing  the  vitality  of 
the  system  as  a whole.  He  then  applies  the  criterion  of  the  rational 
good  to  the  political  concepts  of  rights  and  duties,  liberty,  equality, 
and  justice.  He  shows  that  all  claims  to  rights,  i . e.  "oughts,"  are 
put  forth  in  the  context  of  the  normative  system,  and  can  only  be 
justified  in  terms  of  the  common  good. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  Hobhouse's  philosophy  of  liberalism 
is  what  Ronald  Dworkin  terms  a "constitutive  morality,"  a distinctive 
political  doctrine  rather  than  a derivative  of  conservatism  as  now 
widely  charged.  This  suggests  that  what  has  failed  is  not  liberalism 
but  our  understanding  of  the  doctrine  and  the  philosophical  foundation 
upon  which  it  rests. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  English  philosopher  and  sociologist  L.T.  Hobhouse  (1864-1929) 
is  widely  acknowledged  to  have  importantly  influenced  the  transition 
from  laissez-faire  liberalism  to  the  modern  welfare  state.  He  argued 
the  case  for  social  reform  by  means  of  the  activist  state  in  the 
councils  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  in  newspaper  articles,  lectures,  and 
books.  One  book.  Liberal i sm,*  although  published  in  1911,  is  still 
regarded  by  many  as  the  finest  presentation  of  the  programmatic  ideals 
of  modern  liberalism.  Referring  to  it,  the  political  historian  Guido 
de  Ruggiero  wrote  in  the  1920' s,  "The  best  formulation  of  the  new 
English  liberalism  of  the  twentieth  century  is  in  our  opinion  that  of 
Hobhouse."2  A generation  later  sociologist  and  social  critic  C.  Wright 
Mills  found  it  "the  best  twentieth  century  statement  of  liberal  ideals 
I know."3  And  political  scientist  Alan  P.  Grimes,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  1964  reprint  of  the  book,  states  that  the  re-issue  is  "in  response 
to  the  recurrent  demand  for  its  articulation  of  liberal  thought,"  and 
he  concludes  that  "Liberal  ism  is  a modern  classic." 

It  is  thus  decidedly  odd  that  Hobhouse,  acclaimed  a founding 
father  of  the  welfare  state,  is  today  largely  ignored  as  a political 
theorist.  Political  philosophers  and  scientists  do  not  cite  Liberalism 
--or  any  other  of  Hobhouse's  overtly  political  works--as  contributing 
to  our  understanding  of  the  basic  nature  of  political  life.  That  is, 
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they  do  not  find  in  his  political  thought  a systematically  conceived 
set  of  principles,  including  fundamental  assumptions  as  to  political 
reality  generally,  that  would  explain  and  justify  his  advocacy  of  the 
activist  state. 

Yet  Hothouse  was  trained  in,  and  taught,  philosophy  at  Oxford,  and 
his  first  major  work  was  on  the  theory  of  knowledge.  After  leaving 
Oxford  and  taking  up  sociology  he  continued  to  write  on  epistemological 
problems,  particularly  in  connection  with  moral  philosophy.  For  he  was 
explicitly  aware  that  his  proposed  reforms  were  "oughts"  which  according 
to  empiricist  epistemology  had  no  objective  standing.  The  problem  of 
the  cognitive  status  of  "oughts,"  or  values,  was  a hotly-debated  issue 
while  he  was  at  Oxford.  It  was  raised  by  the  powerful  idealist  move- 
ment there,  sparked  by  T.H.  Green,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
influence.  This  British  idealism  attacked  liberal  ideology  by  pointing 
to  flaws  in  the  empiricist  epistemology  upon  which  its  doctrines  rested. 
The  key  objection  was  to  the  empiricist  contention  that  professed 
values  are  merely  subjective  preferences;  or  as  the  contemporary  dictum 
puts  it,  no  "ought"  can  be  derived  from  an  "is."  Moreover,  ethics  had 
also  been  ruled  out  of  court  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers  who 
held  that  man  and  his  societies  could  not  escape  the  iron  law  of 
biological  evolution:  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  If  this  were 

so,  idealists  countered,  then  it  was  illogical  of  the  liberals  to 
exhort  men  to  be  moral,  or  to  pronounce  judgments  of  "good"  on  liberal 
doctrines  such  as  the  value  of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice.  The 
idealists  proffered  an  alternative  epistemology  which  sought  to  account 
for  men  as  moral  agents  who  live  in  societies  that  are  moral  (or  norma- 
tive) orders. 
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Hobhouse  agreed  that  empiricist  epistemology  was  seriously  flawed, 
and  that  Spencer's  philosophical  extension  of  biological  theory  was 
unwarranted.  But  he  could  not  accept  idealist  philosophy  in  toto, 
particularly  not  the  dominant  form  it  took  after  Green's  death.  He 
objected,  first,  to  the  rationalist  methodology  of  idealism  and,  second, 
to  the  authori carian  political  implications  of  the  neo-Hegelian  theory 
of  the  state.  Thus,  while  he  borrowed  certain  postulates  from  idealism 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  empiricist  theory  of  knowledge, 
one  that  would  accomodate  the  notion  of  man  as  a moral  agent,  a dealer 
in  "oughts."  For  unless  "oughts,"  or  values,  were  amenable  to  empirical 
verification  his  proposed  reforms  would  lack  objective  justification. 

He  therefore  set  himself  the  task  of  devising  an  empirical  criterion 
for  the  evaluation  of  "oughts." 

And  I will  contend  that  he  succeeded.  I propose  to  demonstrate 
that  his  criterion--"the  rational  good"--is  logically,  or  in  principle, 
sound  and,  moreover,  that  it  accurately  describes  how  we  employ  "oughts" 
in  our  daily  lives.  He  thereby  reveals  that  the  empiricist  axiom  that 
an  "ought"  cannot  be  derived  from  an  "is"  is  otiose,  i .e.  true,  but 
vacuous.  For  Hobhouse  uncovers  the  false  assumption  underlying  the 
axiom:  That  the  sole  source  from  which  cognitively-valid  concepts  can 

be  drawn  is  the  "is,"  external  material  reality.  He  shows,  following 
the  rational' sts,  that  a moral  agent's  "ought"  is  derived  not  from 
external  reality  but  from  his  mind,  and  then  is  appl ied  to  material 
reality.  He  shows  that  to  propose  an  "ought"  is  to  claim  that  its 
adoption  will  remove  a defect  (or  disharmony)  in  a specific  social 
relationship.  And  whether  the  "ought"  will  in  fact  enhance  the  social 
relationship  (or  system)  is  a strictly  empirical  question. 
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Hobhouse  then  constructs  his  political  theory  by  applying  the 
criterion  of  the  rational  good  to  such  basic  value-concepts  as  rights 
and  duties,  liberty,  equality,  justice,  and  property.  In  sum,  my  thesis 
is  that  his  thought,  when  comprehended  and  taken  as  a whole,  constitutes 
a wide-ranging,  systematically-wrought  political  theory.  And  the  result, 
we  will  find,  is  that  modern  liberalism  may  claim  a philosophical 
foundation  far  firmer  than  even  its  contemporary  proponents  dare  to 
assert. 

For  there  is  no  indication  in  the  literature  on  Hobhouse  that  the 
nature  and  workings  of  his  criterion  of  the  rational  good  have  been  com- 
prehended. Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  neither  is  there  evidence 

of  comprehension  of  his  intricate  and  novel  epistemology  from  which  the 
4 

cnteri on  arises. 

This  failure  to  grasp  Hobhouse's  formulations  may  plausibly  be  laid 

to  a combination  of  factors.  First,  although  a professed  liberal,  he 

did  not  employ  what  we  may  call  the  normal  vocabulary  of  liberal 

epistemology.  Not  only  did  he  insist,  against  liberal  orthodoxy  for 

example,  that  the  mind  has  original  powers,  but  he  also  rejected  the 

sensation,  or  sense-datum,  as  the  basic  unit  of  knowledge.  On  the  other 

hand,  while  accepting  some  rationalist  concepts,  he  explicitly  rejected 

rationalist  philosophy  as  a whole.  In  short,  he  cannot  be  neatly 

placed  in  one  of  the  customary  categories  of  philosophical  thought. 

As  Rudolf  Metz  put  it,  Hobhouse 

can  be  neither  enclosed  within  the  narrow  frame- 
work of  a single  principle  nor  assigned  to  a special 
school  or  trend  of  thought,  but  he  leaves  these 
limitations  far  behind  and  requires  to  be  measured 
by  standards  of  his  own. 5 
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It  thus  becomes  essential  to  grasp  that  Hobhouse  was  synthesizing  con- 
flicting rationalist  and  empiricist  epistemologies.  This,  however, 
requires  a clear  understanding  of  late  British  idealism,  but,  as  we 
will  see,  contemporary  realists  hold  a mistaken  notion  of  the  central 
idealist  postulate  of  Mind.  And  finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Hobhouse  was  not  a cogent  writer;  his  arguments  are  diffuse  and  it  takes 
close  and  patient  study  to  link  premises  with  conclusions. 

For  these  several  reasons  our  primary  task  is  to  comprehend 
Hobhouse's  social  philosophy  as  a whole,  which  requires  considerable 
delving  into  the  history  of  the  epistemological  controversy  between 
rationalists  and  empiricists. 

But  before  outlining  the  philosophical  and  social  issues  which 
Hobhouse  addressed,  let  us  look  at  the  man  himself. 

Hobhouse:  Life  and  Political  Climate 

L.eonard  Trelawny  Hobhouse  was  born  in  the  village  of  St.  Ive, 
Cornwall,  of  "substantial  parentage."^  The  Hobhouses  had  prospered  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  Bristol  merchants,  and  the  Trelawnyes  were 
"an  old  and  famous  Cornish  family."  Leonard  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  the  first  two  of  whom  perished  in  infancy,  and  his  mother, 
Caroline,  died  in  1880.  His  father,  Reginald,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1848  and  assumed  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ive. 

He  held  the  post  until  his  death  in  1895,  and  from  1877  to  1892  also 
was  archdeacon  of  nearby  Bodmin.  The  father,  according  to  Hobson, 
■'seldom  forgot  he  was  a clergyman,"  and  was,  in  his  son's  words,  "for 
us  all  an  incarnation  of  justice  and  iron  rectitude.  ..."  Hobson 
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remarks , "It  must  . . . have  been  a source  of  great  pain  to  his  father, 
who  retained  throughout  his  life  a rigid  orthodoxy  in  religion  and  a 
narrow  conservatism  in  politics  to  discover  how  even  in  his  school  days 
Leonard's  mind  was  moving  towards  unorthodoxy  and  liberalism"  Neverthe- 
less, the  precocious  youngest  son  remained  the  favorite.  (Reginald's 
deathbed  request  was  to  see  Leonard  once  more.)  Understandably,  then, 
Leonard's  memories  were  of  a happy  childhood  in  contrast  to  those  of  his 
sister  Emily,  four  years  his  senior,  who  recalled  a depressing  one.  Yet 
in  Emily  too  the  high  Hobhouse  spirit  prevailed.  Her  protests  against 
the  British  use  of  concentration  camps  during  the  Boer  War  raised  her 
to  prominence  as  "the,  or  even  that , Miss  Hobshouse."  It  seems  probable 
that  brother  and  sister  were  influenced  by  their  uncle,  Sir  Arthur 
(later  Lord)  Hobhouse,  an  active  Liberal. 

Hothouse's  formal  education  began  at  age  eight  or  nine  at  a pre- 
paratory school  away  from  St.  Ive.  At  twelve  he  entered  Marlborough 
College  where  he  was  soon  labeled  "a  difficult  boy"  who  exerted  himself 
only  to  the  necessary  minimum.  On  his  master's  recommendation  Hobhouse' s 
graduation  was  deferred  for  a year  to  overcome  his  immaturity.  Hobson 
suggests  that  the  master  "did  not  easily  understand  his  Cornish 
temperment.  ..."  And  later  Hobhouse  voiced  "strong  disapproval  of 
the  frequency  and  severity  with  which  caning  was  resorted  to."  In  any 
case,  during  his  last  terms  Hobshouse's  schoolwork  improved  consider- 
ably, and  he  became  editor  of  the  school  paper.  Apparently  it  was 
around  this  time  that  he  became  "a  keen  radical." 

In  1883  a scholarship  took  him  to  Corpus  Christi  College  at 
Oxford  where  his  student  career  was  highly  distinguished.  Top  honors 
won  him  a fellowship  to  Merton  College  in  1887.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
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assistant  tutor  in  Corpus  Christi,  and  in  1894  was  elected  a Fellow 
there.  In  contrast  to  the  lackadaisical  schoolboy,  Hobhouse  at  Oxford 
displayed  the  extraordinary  energy  that  thereafter  was  characteristic 
of  him.  He  had  married  in  1891  but  wife  and  family  brought  no  slackening 
of  activity  both  on  and  off  the  campus.  Someone  remarked,  "Hobhouse  is 
working,  of  course,  in  his  usual  steam-engine  style."  He  promoted 
temperance  reform,  labor  unions,  and  cooperatives  in  the  area  about 
the  university.  His  first  book,  The  Labour  Movement/  argued  the  case 
for  trade  unionism  against  prevailing,  especially  judicial,  opinion. 

But  also  opposed  to  unionism  then  were  the  British  Marxists,  led  by 
the  eccentric  H.M.  Hyndman,  who  argued  that  the  only  solution  was 

O 

revolution.  We  may  surmise  that  this  early  clash  of  views  contributed 
to  Hobhouse' s subsequent  refusal  to  take  British  Marxism  seriously  as 
a political  force.  At  Oxford  he  met  Sidney  Webb,  the  Fabian  socialist, 
and  was  impressed  but  shied  from  acceptance  of  his  views.  "I  don't  go 
as  far  in  Socialism  as  Webb  does,"  he  wrote  in  1890.  "I  don't  see  my 
way  with  the  same  clearness.  ..."  (Although  he  never  joined  a 
socialist  movement,  he  did  not  object  to  his  reform  proposals  being 
termed  ''socialist."^) 

But  even  radical  liberalism  was  a discouraging  avocation  in  those 
years.  As  a contemporary  of  Hobhouse  put  it,  "Oxford  was  in  a very 
reactionary  phase  at  that  time;  lost  causes  were  disagreeably  in  the 
ascendant.  ..."  Thus,  according  to  a friend,  Hobhouse 's  The  Theory 
of  Knowledge  "received  the  cold  welcome  that  was  to  be  expected  in 
that  Ideal ist  mil ieu. " But  it  was  not  the  idealist  predominance  alone 
that  led  to  Hobhouse 's  increasing  disenchantment  at  Oxford.  He  also 
grew  dissatisfied  with  the  closed  world  of  the  university.  "Oxford 
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is  rather  a misty  out-of-the  world  place,"  he  observed,  "and  one  wants 
a little  knowledge  of  how  things  go  on  in  the  real  centre  of  affairs." 

Still  another  reason  was  Hothouse's  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  teaching  and  writing  of  philosophy.  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  with 
later  modifications,  is  the  epistemological  foundation  for  his  sub- 
sequent ethical,  sociological,  and  political  theorizing.  The  work 
argues,  against  idealist  deductive  methodology,  that  the  inductive 
process  is  indispensable.  Conclusions  arrived  at  by  logical  deduc- 
tions from  a priori  premises,  he  held,  remain  mere  assumptions  until 
supported  by  empirical  evidence.  Accordingly,  Hobhouse  began  to  turn 
away  from  philosophy  and  toward  the  sciences.  As  early  as  1888  he 
was  studying  physiology  and  bio-chemistry  under  J.S.  Haldane,  and  wrote, 
"I  spend  now  from  five  to  seven  hours  a day  at  the  Laboratory,  and 
have  no  strength  left  for  anything  else.  I cut  up  frogs,  and  sheeps 
hearts  and  brains,  and  am  now  working  at  chemicals."  Further, 

Hobhouse  had  set  himself  the  goal  of  achieving  a "synthetic  philosophy" 
patterned  after  Herbert  Spencer's  all-embracing  attempt.  During  the 
later  1800 ' s the  several  social  sciences  were  emerging.  And  Morris 
Ginsberg,  Hobhouse's  student,  colleague  and  successor  at  the  University 
of  London,  states,  "Hobhouse's  ambition  was  to  link  up  these  various 
approaches  to  social  science,  and  to  effect  a vital  synthesis  between 
them."^  To  this,  add  his  activist  bent,  and  we  can  see  the  forces 
driving  him  both  from  philosophy  as  such  and  from  Oxford. 

In  Autumn  1897  he  joined  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  a part-time 
leader-writer  ( i . e . lead  articles,  usually  interpretati ve  commentaries 
or  editorials).  He  also  accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  Owens  College  (now  the  University  of  Manchester).  But  his  major 
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theoretical  interest  was  now  psychology,  and  he  conducted  pioneering 
experiments  with  various  animals  at  the  city  zoo.  The  data  obtained 
helped  support  his  thesis  in  Mind  in  Evolution^  that  the  human 
mind  is  real,  i .e,  has  original,  or  intrinsic,  powers  as  against  the 
empirical  assumption  that  the  mind  is  largely  epi phenomenal . And  yet 
more,  he  was  active  in  local  organizations  protesting  British  imperial- 
ism generally,  and  the  Boer  War  especially.  It  was  all  too  much,  and 
the  "steam  engine"  faltered.  Mental  and  physical  exhaustion  forced 
him  into  recuperative  inactivity,  and  in  late  1902  he  moved  to  London. 

Still,  it  was  through  the  Guardian  that  Hobhouse  gained  entree 

to  the  councils  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  newspaper  was  the  party's 

most  prestigious  medium  and  C.P.  Scott,  the  publisher,  was  a member  of 

Parliament  during  most  of  Hobhouse' s stay.  After  moving  to  London 

Hobhouse  maintained  his  association  with  Scott  and  the  Guardian,  and 

became  active  in  Liberal  Party  politics.  He  continued  to  write  for 

the  newspaper,  became  a director  of  the  company  in  1911,  and  at  times 

returned  to  Manchester  to  edit  the  paper  in  Scott's  absence.  Scott, 

later  a confidant  of  Lloyd  George,  relied  heavily  on  Hobhouse 's  infor- 

12 

matiori  and  judgments.  Hobhouse,  who  refused  offers  of  a "safe"  seat 
in  Parliament,  was  at  the  center  of  the  efforts  to  transform  the 
Liberal  Party  from  within.  It  was  not  until  the  mid-1920's,  when  the 
party's  failure  to  reform  brought  disaster  at  the  polls,  that  Hobhouse 
withdrew  from  it.  But  his  association  with  Scott  and  his  interest  in 
politics  continued  to  the  end. 

In  London  Hobhouse  experienced  five  unsettled  years  before  finding 
his  permanent  position,  but  even  in  this  interim  he  was  productive. 
Besides  writing  for  the  Guardian  and  occasionally  returning  there,  he 
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wrote  articles  on  animal  psychology,  and  in  1903  and  1904  gave  lecture 

courses  at  the  Universities  of  Birmingham  and  London.  In  1905  he 

13 

published  Democracy  and  Reaction  which  argued  that  imperialism  was 

deleterious  to  domestic  social  policies,  and  called  upon  the  Liberal 

Party  to  adopt  a more  "collectivist"  platform.  In  mid-1905  he  became 

the  political  editor  of  the  Tribune  but  soon  disagreed  with  the 

laissez-faire  policy  of  the  owner,  and  departed  in  1907.  In  1906  he 

14 

published  one  of  his  better  known  works,  Morals  in  Evolution,  the 

sequel  to  Mind  in  Evolution.  This  period  also  saw  the  completion  of 

Hobhouse's  transformation  to  sociologist.  He  was  a founding  member 

of  the  Sociological  Society  in  1903,  and  contributed  to  its  occasional 

Sociological  Papers.  In  1307  he  became  the  first  editor  of  the  society's 

Sociological  Review.  However,  a split  developed  over  his  editorial 

policy  which  favored  theoretical  articles  over  "empirical"  (actually 

statistical)  ones.  In  1910,  refusing  to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  he 

15 

allowed  himself  to  be  ousted.  But  also  in  1907  he  was  appointed  the 
first  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  London  on  the  endow- 
ment of  0.  Martin  White,  treasurer  and  financial  backer  of  the 

1 6 

Sociological  Society.  Hobhouse  held  the  chair,  at  first  jointly 
but  later  solely,  until  his  death. 

A photo  portrait  of  Hobhouse  in  middle  age  shows  a tall  man, 
holding  himself  erect.  Apparently  of  fair  complexion,  he  has  an  oval 
face  with  regular  features,  and  his  (myopic)  gaze  is  piercing.  A full 
mustache  straggles  downward  to  all  but  obscure  his  mouth. 

The  seven  years  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I were  good  ones 
for  him.  A secure  position,  a growing  professional  reputation,  and 
the  resurgence  of  the  Liberal  Party  induced  Hobhouse  to  view  the  future 
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witn  optimism.  The  Liberals  had  returned  to  power  in  a landslide 

victory  that  gave  them  an  absolute  majority  of  eighty-four  in  Parliament. 

But  their  legislative  program  was  shredded  by  the  House  of  Lords'  heavy 

use  of  the  veto.  In  1909  the  Liberals  called  an  election  on  the 

issue,  won  it,  and  by  1911  stripped  the  Lords  of  the  veto  power. ^ The 

way  seemed  clear  for  major  reforms  and  Hobhouse,  although  aware  of  deep 

divisions  within  Liberal  ranks,  mistakenly  thought  them  corrigible.  The 

tone  of  his  popular  writings,  in  contrast  to  the  tart  polemics  of 

Democracy  and  Reaction,  became  rather  sanguine.  Both  Social  Evolution 

18 

and  Political  Theory,  lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  at 
Columbia  University  in  1911,  and  Liberal  ism  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  In  Development  and  Purpose  he  reviewed  his  theoretical 
position,  found  it  basically  sound,  and  concluded  that  mankind,  at 
least  in  the  more  developed  nations,  had  the  knowledge  to  deliberately 
shape  its  future. 

Thus,  the  advent  of  the  World  War,  its  scope  and  ferocity,  stunned 
Hobhouse.  According  to  his  son,  "The  Great  War  was  a shattering  blow 
to  him.  It  struck  directly  at  the  whole  foundation  of  his  thought,  and 
I am  sure  that  it  and  its  consequences  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
break-up  of  his  health  in  1924  and  his  early  death."  Yet  Hobhouse  had 
been  aware  that  events  were  leading  toward  war,  and  had  warned  of  the 
consequences  of  the  armaments  race  with  Germany.  In  1911  he  and  others 
formed  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  to  make  members  of  Parliament  and 
journalists  aware  of  the  dangers  in  foreign  affairs.  But  failing  to 
attract  members  and  funds,  the  committee  dissolved  within  a year.  When 
v/ar  came  he  was  indecisive  in  support  of  Britain  until  German  atroci- 
ties in  Belgium  were  reported.  Then  his  support  was  unstinting,  but 
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even  so  he  favored  early  efforts  to  attain  a negotiated  peace  and  later 
protested  the  punitive  aspects  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Meantime,  Hobhouse  had  suffered  something  of  a soul-searching  crisis 
over  the  very  conception  of  sociology.  Victor  Branford  relates  that  for 
sometime  prior  to  1916  Hobhouse  "had  been  wont  to  speak  despondently 
about  his  own  lectures  on  sociology,  complaining  of  his  failures  to 
get  the  field  of  studies  and  research  clear."  But  then  came  a com- 
mission for  an  article  on  sociology  for  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  Religion 
21 

and  Ethics,  and  the  process  of  composing  it  cleared  away  his  un- 
certainties. The  article  reviewed  the  contentious  issues  in  the 
burgeoning  field,  offered  his  views  as  to  the  path  the  discipline  should 
follow,  and  thus  foreshadowed  his  own  subsequent  theorizing.  Branford 
recalled  "the  jubilant  tone  in  which  ...  he  spoke  of  this  achievement 
and  its  invigorating  reaction' on  his  own  mind."  The  "steam  engine"  was 
on  track  again.  In  half  a dozen  years  Hobhouse  turned  out  the  four 
volumes:  The  Metaphysical  Theory  of  the  State,  The  Rational  Good,  The 

Elements  of  Social  Justice,  and  Social  Development.  In  1927  he  re- 
vised Development  and  Purpose  to  bring  the  summation  of  his  philosophical 
thought  into  accord  with  these  later  formulations.  (Although  now 
expressed  with  greater  caution,  he  reiterated  the  original  view  that 
we  have  the  knowledge,  in  principle,  to  control  future  social  develop- 
ment.) In  addition,  as  throughout  his  career,  Hobhouse  continued  to 
contribute  scholarly  articles  to  the  learned  journals. 

And  he  still  found  time  to  indulge  other  pursuits.  His  continuing 
interest  in  the  problems  of  labor  led  him  to  become  active  in  Trade 
Board  mediations,  chairing  some  of  them,  and  often  arbitrating  manage- 
ment-labor disputes.  In  1925  he  helped  found  the  British  Institute  of 
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Phi losophical  Studies  and  was  chairman  of  its  council.  After  1920  he 
wrote  little  for  the  Manchester  Guardian,  but  he  remained  a director  of 
the  company  and  Scott  still  requested  his  views  on  political  matters. 

While  in  France  for  treatment  of  phlebitis,  he  was  stricken  with 
a stomach  ailment  and  died  there  in  August  1929. 

He  was,  Hobson  makes  clear,  a hypochondriac  who  constantly  com- 
plained of  ill  health,  and  suffered  great  swings  of  depression  and 
elation.  Not  surprisingly,  it  is  reported  that  "he  did  not  suffer 

fools  gladly."  He  held  his  convictions  passionately  and,  critics  have 
23 

complained,  let  them  intrude  upon  his  scientific  writings.  But  he 

held  a standard  of  "fair  play"  to  which  even  his  pro-labor  inclinations 

had  to  submit.  He  once  wrote  in  a letter: 

Labour  is  presumably  suffering  from  the  wrongs  of 
unequal  distribution,  and  in  all  its  efforts  com- 
mands, therefore,  a certain  sympathy.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  particular  effort  to  right  that 
wrong  is  wise,  or  even  fair;  e.g.  the  coal-porters 
no  doubt  deserve  their  extra  money,  but  were  they 
justified  . . . in  catching  London  out  in  a cold 
snap  and  hoping  to  force  the  public  through  its  com- 
punction for  the  poor,  who  could  not  get  coal,  to 
force  the  merchants  to  give  in? 

He  also  was  strongly  opposed  to  those  socialists,  both  Marxian  and 

Fabian,  who  insisted  that  class  war  was  inevitable. 

The  moment  you  convince  me  of  this  I shall  shut  up 
shop  as  a radical  or  socialist  or  anything  reforming, 
because  I shall  be  convinced  that  human  nature  is 
hopeless,  and  that  the  attempt  to  improve  society 
had  better  be  left  alone.  Moreover,  all  that  I see 
or  read  goes  to  convince  me  that  if  it  comes  to  a 
class  war,  the  class  in  possession  will  win  hands 
down.  Numbers  are  nothing.  When  it  comes  to  force, 
organisation,  drill,  and  tradition  are  everything. 

One  would  think  that  Hobhouse’s  unflagging  efforts  in  favor  of 
deliberately  induced  social  change  would  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
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he  did  not  believe  that  human  progress  is  linear  and  automatic.  But  in 

addition  we  have  his  explicit  statement  to  the  contrary. 

1 was  never  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  general 
fact  of  progress  may  be  readily  assumed,  or  that  man- 
kind constantly  advances  to  higher  things  bv  an 
automatic  law  which  can  be  left  to  itself.2^ 

Yet  it  is  widely  held,  certainly  among  sociologists,  that  Hobhouse 

believed  in  linear,  automatic  progress.  For  example,  Paul  F.  Kress, 

referring  to  the  concept  of  social  process,  writes,  "L.T.  Hobhouse  used 

it  to  denote  sequence,  especially  growth,  development,  evolution,  and, 

25 

implicitly,  progress."  And  according  to  T.B.  Bottomore,  "Among  the 
linear  theories  (of  social  development)  the  most  significant  are  those 

or 

of  Comte,  Spencer,  Hobhouse,  and  Marx."  This  misclassification  of 
Hobhouse  probably  stems  from  a misunderstanding  of  his  concept  of  Mind. 
Ernest  Barker  wrote  that 

Hobhouse  believed  in  a spirit  or  mind  engaged  in  a 
process  of  evolution,  working  upward  to  man,  and 
onward  in  man,  whose  operations  and  progress  he 
sought,  in  all  its  ranges,  to  trace  and,  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  explain.2/ 

This  clearly  suggests  that  for  Hobhouse  Mind  is  the  deterministic  force 
in  reality.  But  we  will  see  that  Hothouse's  Mind  is  not  an  uncondi- 
tioned power,  that  it  is  not  the  factor  in  evolution  but  a factor 
working  under  limiting  conditions.  In  short,  Mind  for  Hobhouse  is  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  cause  in  biological  and  social  development. 

Finally,  we  must  note  Hobhouse's  extraordinary  memory  which  he 
coupled  to  an  ability  to  write,  since  it  was  without  recourse  to  notes, 
at  astonishing  speed.  It  seems  that  a single  reading  of  anything  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  retain  and  use  the  information.  He  used  no  notes 
in  the  classroom  or  at  the  lecture  podium.  (He  could  quote  his  favorite 
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poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  “by  the  yard.")  As  for  Hobhouse's  speed 

of  composition,  Scott  recalled  his  days  at  the  Guardian. 

He  wrote  very  rapidly,  and  I have  a picture  of  him  in 
my  mind,  sitting  with  his  eyes  about  three  inches 
from  the  table--for  he  never  wore  spectacles — and  pen 
coursing  rapidly  and  continuously  over  the  paper. 

Then,  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  most  men  would 
take,  his  tall  figure  would  stalk  into  my  office  and 
del iver  the  goods. 28 

While  at  the  Guardian  it  is  estimated  that  in  one  year  alone,  though  on 

part  time,  he  wrote  322  full-length  articles.  And  it  appears  that  he 

wrote  everything — including  his  major  books--in  substantially  the  same 

no-notes,  high-speed  fashion.  According  to  Ernest  Barker: 

Old  colleagues  and  pupils  tell  the  same  story:  "his 

facility  in  writing  was  truly  amazing";  "apparently 
he  could  keep  up  the  effort  of  writing  almost  at  the 
level  of  many  people's  power  of  sustained  speech." 

Here  his  impetuosity  was  his  own  enemy;  and  the 
penalty  of  rapidity,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  was 
diffuseness.  To  hear  him  lecture  was  to  think  of  a 
great  windmill  of  thoughts  and  words  revolving  in  a 
gusty  sky:  to  read  his  writings  is  sometimes  to 

labour  through  long  shallows.  He  had  not  the  power 
or  taut  exposition:  pith  and  sting  were  too  often 

absent  from  his  argument.  He  was  not  an  obscure 
writer;  but  he  was  not  cogent. 29 

Barker's  assessment  is,  alas,  quite  accurate.  Hobhouse  is  not  obscure; 
the  meaning  of  his  sentences  almost  always  are  clear  at  the  first 
reading.  But  the  sentences  go  on  and  on,  so  that  frequently  the  explicit 
implications  or  his  theorizing  are  far  removed  from  the  basic  arguments. 
Add  to  this  the  pioneering  nature  of  the  conceptions  he  was  presenting, 
and  we  begin  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  his  justi- 
fication for  the  postulate  of  Mind,  and  the  way  it  supports  his  epis- 
temology, and  his  ethical  arid  political  theories. 
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The  Reaction  to  Spencerism 

The  brand  of  liberalism  represented  by  Herbert  Spencer's  biologic- 
ally-derived moral  (and  political)  philosophy  served  to  justify  the 

social  costs  of  unregulated  industrialization.  The  impact  of  "Spencer- 
39  31 

ism"  was  world  wide,  but  its  unabashed  support  of  rampant  capitalism 

made  is  especially  influential  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Spencer 

held  that  state  intervention  in  social  processes,  beyond  minimally- 

necessary  police  functions,  deterred  progress  by  inhibiting  the  efforts 

of  the  "fittest"  of  the  population.  The  rapidly-growing,  poverty-ridden 

proletariate  was  for  him  the  inescapable  cost  of  the  automatic  law  of 

progress,  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  harsh  ethical  implications  of  Spencerian  doctrine — eradication 

32 

of  the  "less  fit"  was  seriously  proposed  --soon  drew  vigorous  objec- 
tions from  various  philosophical  quarters.  But  the  attack  on  Spencer 
quickly  shifted  its  focus  to  the  thinking  of  J.S.  Mill  because  Spencer 
was  not  taken  seriously  as  a philosopher.  He  lacked  training  in 
philosophy  and  his  intellectual  solecisms  were  notorious.  As  Ernest 
Barker  explained: 

Hot  having  read  systematically , he  thought  that  he 
was  original,  while  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  hasty  impressions  gathered  in  reading  or  in  talk. 

With  a positive  genius  for  generalization  (which  led 
him  at  once  to  brilliant  discovery  and  astonishing 
errors)  he  attempted  to  synthesize  this  very  imper- 
fect material .33 

J.S.  Mill's  liberalism,  however,  was  grounded  on  a very  well  received 
epistemological  foundation,  especially  the  famous  System  of  Logic.  He 
also  held  to  the  primary  worth  of  the  individual  and  favored  the  widest 
possible  liberty  for  all,  but  he  did  not  hold  that  unrestricted 
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competitiori  as  such  as  the  basis  of  progress.  Rather,  the  utilitarianism 

of  Mill's  early  (and  most  influential)  thought  held  that  individuals, 

given  the  latitude  to  pursue  their  self-interests,  would  strike 

mutual ly-agreeable  bargains  that  would  result  in  the  greatest  happiness 

of  the  greatest  number.  But  critics  charged  that  Spencer  had  merely 

taken  utilitarianism  to  its  logical  extreme,  and  therefore  the  basic 

blame  was  Mill's.  For  example,  C.S.  Peirce,  the  founder  of  Pragmatism, 

wrote  that  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  appeared  when 

util itarianism--that  improved  substitute  for  the 
Gospel — was  in  its  fullest  feather;  and  was  a natural 
ally  of  an  individualist  theory  . . . , there  were 
several  elements  of  the  Darwinian  theory  which  were 
sure  to  charm  the  followers  of  Mill. 

And,  added  Peirce, 

the  extraordinary  favorable  reception  it  (Darwin's 
theory)  met  with  was  plainly  owing,  in  large 
measure,  to  its  ideas  being  those  toward  which  the 
age  was  favorably  disposed,  especially  because  of 
the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  greed  philosophy. 35 

In  sum,  the  social  ills  of  the  epoch  of  unrestrained  capitalism 
were  laid  to  the  liberal  individualist  philosophy  that  dominated  English 
thinking,  and  whose  latest  and  strongest  champion  was  Mill.  If  this 
utilitarian  doctrine  was  to  be  transformed  the  obvious  point  of  attack 
was  liberal  empirical  epistemology,  their  explanation  of  how  we  know 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  world,  and  the  relationship  between  them. 

In  the  early  1870's  T.H.  Green,  borrowing  from  German  idealism, 
assaulted  the  empiricist  claim  that  all  knowledge  depends  on  the  per- 
ception (our  sensations)  of  material  objects.  As  put  forth  by  John 
Locke  and  powerfully  developed  by  David  Hume,  the  fundamental  empiricist 
assumption  was  (and  still  is)  that  our  minds  have  no  innate  ideas.  The 
mind,  they  said,  derives  its  ideas  from  the  experiencing  of  sensations 
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emanating  from  the  external  material  world.  On  this  premise  Hume  argued 
that  the  mind  has  no  logical  warrant  for  entertaining  an  idea  that  does 
not  correspond  to  a sensation.  And  he  pointed  out  that  no  sensation 
corresponds  to  a "necessary  connexion,"  i . e.  a determinate  relationship 
such  as  denoted  by  "causation,"  "universal,"  or  "self." 

Green  complained  that  on  Hume's  view  that  we  can  only  know  con- 
tingent relationships  between  material  things  knowledge  is  not  possible.  For 
knowledge  is  the  knowing  of  determinate  relationship;  purely  random  or 
haphazard  relations  can  yield  nothing  that  we  can  call  "knowing." 

Building  on  Immanuel  Kant  more  than  on  Georg  Hegel,  Green  argued  that 
we  must  posit  reality  to  be  systematically  ( i . e . determinately)  struc- 
tured to  explain  the  fact  that  we  do  possess  knowledge  of  it.  Further, 
he  pointed  out,  this  structure  as  such  must  be  distinguished  from 
material  objects  as  such  because,  as  sensationalists  had  shown,  percep- 
tion of  objects  does  not  give  us  knowledge  of  determinate,  or  structured, 
relations.  Since  this  structure  is  not  perceivable  the  inescapable 
inference  is  that  it  is  nonmaterial . But  on  the  empiricist  view  a 
nonmaterial  something  cannot  yield  sensations  and  therefore  cannot  be 
presumed  to  exist.  However,  Green  and  idealists  generally  (and 
Hobhouse  too)  argued  that  the  existence  of  this  nonmaterial  structure 
must  be  posited,  that  is,  must  be  accounted  for.  Green  called  it  an 
"Eternal  Consciousness";  others  labelled  it  Mind,  Spirit,  Intelligence, 
etc.  But  whatever  the  name,  the  intention  always  was  to  account  for 
the  structured  relationships  between  the  material  objects  we  perceive. 

And  we  are  able  to  infer  the  existence  of  Mind  (Spirit,  Consciousness, 
etc.)  because  our  individual  minds  are  embodiments  of  it. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mind  (i . e.  our  minds), 
according  to  Green,  is  the  capability  of  transcending  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space  that  binds  material  objects.  This  explains,  first, 
how  we  are  able  to  conceptualize  such  notions  of  determinate  relation- 
ships as  causation,  universal,  etc.  Second,  it  also  explains  how  we  are 
able  to  project  "oughts"--which  at  the  time  of  conception  are  nonexistent 
events--and,  by  rational  pursuit,  attain  them. 

Green  concluded  that  man  is  a moral  agent  who  can  live  coopera- 
tively with  his  fellow  moral  agents  by  entertaining  the  idea  of  a common 
good.  He  held  that  it  is  man's  inherent  vocation  to  be  a moral  agent 
and  that  self-realization  consists  of  bringing  this  vocation  to  fulfill- 
ment. On  these  grounds  he  advocated  that  the  state  undertake  social 
reforms  to  provide  the  conditions  for  the  realization  of  every  human 
individual's  inherent  vocation. 

Although  Green  died  in  1882  the  idealist  movement  grew  vigorously, 

and  by  1900  was  the  dominant  philosophical  trend  in  both  Britain  and 
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the  United  States.  However,  the  movement  split  between  those  who, 
like  Green,  were  neo-Kantians  and  those  who  favored  Hegel's  form  of 
idealism.  In  England  the  preeminent  figures  were  Green's  students  F.H. 
Bradley  and  Bernard  Bosanquet,  both  neo-Hegelians  or  Absolute  idealists. 
Their  reasoning  and  writing  styles,  like  Hegelian  philosophizing 
general ly,  are  extraordinari ly  dense  and  obscure,  drawing  frequent  com- 
plaints that  they  are  not  comprehensible.  For  example,  according  to 
C.D.  Broad, 

the  writings  of  too  many  Absolutists  seem  to  start 
from  no  discernable  premises,  to  proceed  by  means 
of  puns,  metaphors,  and  ambiguities;  and  to  resemble 
in  their  literary  style  glue  thickened  with  saw- 
dust. 37 
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Broad  exaggerates,  of  course,  but  not  by  much.  The  unorthodox  nature 
of  the  neo-Hegelian  basic  propositions  makes  it  unwise  to  attempt  even 
a summary  account  of  them  here.  Therefore,  I will  only  indicate  the 
key  conclusions  of  their  philosophy. 

On  the  premise  of  the  existence  of  universal  Mind,  Bradley  and 
Boseanquet  arrived  at  a systems  theory  of  reality.  They  held  that 
real  icy  is  a system  of  interdependent  parts,  a single  whole,  and  as  a 
whole  they  termed  it  The  Absolute.  Below  (or  within)  The  Absolute 
reality  takes  the  form  of  a series  of  sub-systems  hierarchically  ar- 
ranged; the  ascending  systems--which  they  termed  "concrete  universal s"- 
being  more  inclusive  of  reality  as  they  approach  The  Absolute.  Further 
the  neo-Hegelians  held  that  this  hierarchy  of  structure  is  also  a 
hierarchy  of  values,  that  the  more  inclusive  system  is  "more"  real  than 
the  lesser  one  and,  hence,  of  more  value.  For  them  the  state  was  the 
highest  concrete  universal  experienced  by  man,  and  thus  embodied  the 
central  values  of  the  society.  The  state  therefore  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  General  Will  to  which  the  individual  ought  willingly  submit. 

The  important  points  for  us  are,  first,  that  the  neo-Hegelians  were 
systems  theorists  and,  second,  that  they  insisted  that  societies  are 
moral,  or  normative,  orders.  Hobhouse  accepted  the  systems  theory  of 
reality,  but  rejected  the  notion  of  concrete  uni  versa! s;  that  is,  that 
some  parts  of  reality  are  "more"  real  and  have  more  value.  But  he  also 
agreed  that  human  societies  are  normative  orders  constituted  by  moral 
agents. 

The  relevance  of  these  idealist  conceptions  for  contemporary  poli- 
tical theory  will  be  taken  up  shortly,  but  first  we  must  clarify  the 


notion  of  Mind. 
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"Mind"  and  "the  mi nd" 

It  is  imperative  to  distinguish  between  the  concepts  of  "Mind" — a 
nonmaterial  something  that  pervades  the  universe — and  the  concept  of 
"the  mind"--the  mental  faculty  of  individuals.  Contemporary  discussions 
of  the  problems  of  "mind"  concentrate  overwhelmingly,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  the  relation  of  individual  minds  to  their  bodies  and  to  external 
reality.  The  notion  of  universal  Mind,  as  put  forth  by  the  idealists 
and  iiobhouse,  is  simply  not  on  the  philosophical  agenda.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  serious  misrepresentation  by  current  philosophers  of  the 
idealist  concept  of  Mind.  We  will  see  that  they  mistakenly  equate  this 
conception  with  the  thesis  of  Bishop  Berkeley  who  in  the  eighteenth 
century  held  that  material  objects  do  not  come  into  existence  until  per- 
ceived by  a mind. 

Strict  empiricists  hold  that  the  notion  of  mind  is  a fiction  on  the 

ground  that  whatever  is  not  perceivable  cannot  be  assumed  to  exist. 

Thus,  Gilbert  Ryle  objects  that  "minds  are  not  in  space,  nor  are  their 

operations  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  The  workings  of  one  mind  are  not 
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witnessable  by  other  observers.  . . ."  He  labels  the  notion  of  mind 

a "category-mistake,"  a misrepresentation  of  the  logical  type  of  facts 

termed  mental.  He  illustrates  by  citing  the  error  of  believing  that 

the  term  "university"  refers  to  something  distinct  from  a complex  of 

"colleges,  libraries,  playing  fields,  museums,  scientific  departments 
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and  administrative  offices." 

The  psychologist  B.F.  Skinner  also  rejects  the  notion  of  mind 
because  its  putative  operations  cannot  be  linked  to  observable  behavior. 
He  urges  that  we  discard  "mentalistic  explanations,"  that  is. 
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explanations  of  behavior  attributed  to  "personalities,  states  of  mind, 
feelings,  traits  of  character,  purposes,  and  intentions."  All  human 
behavior,  he  claims,  can  be  scientifically  explained  by  observing  an 
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individual's  responses  to  the  stimuli  stemming  from  his  environment. 

Given  the  empiricists'  denial  that  the  mind  is  real,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  they  dismiss  the  idealists'  notion  of  a universal  Mind 
as  outright  mysticism,  as  reliance  on  the  supernatural.  For  example, 

T.H.  Green's  epistemology  is  labeled  a "disguised  theodicy."  But  we 
will  find  that  Green,  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  and  Hobhouse  make  no  references 
to  supernatural  agencies  in  their  basic  epistemological  formulations; 
their  terms  of  discourse  are  drawn  wholly  from  the  category  of  logic. 

For  despite  the  differences  between  the  epistemologies  of  Green,  and 
Bradley  and  Bosanquet  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  idealists  and 
Hobhouse  on  the  other,  all  had  the  same  objective.  They  were  attempting 
to  account  for  the  determinate  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
observable  objects  in  reality;  relationships  which  the  empiricists  them- 
selves had  shown  are  not  revealed  to  us  by  the  perception  of  those 
objects.  In  sum,  the  concept  of  Mind  that  we  will  encounter  refers  to 
a nonmaterial  something  that  gives  to  material  reality  its  determinate, 
or  systematic,  structure. 

For  empiricists  continue  to  confess  that  they  lack  an  adequate 
account  of  the  structure  of  reality;  they  cannot  explain  why  their 
method  of  induction  yields  scientific  laws.  On  empiricist  premises, 
going  back  to  Locke  and  Hume,  we  reason  inductively,  from  perception 
of  particular  objects  to  other  particulars.  And  Hume  showed,  in  his 
discussion  of  causation,  that  we  cannot  perceive  a necessary  (or  deter- 
minate) connection  between  particulars.  According  to  Max  Black,  Hume's 
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view  on  causation  marks  the  baseline  for  the  "celebrated  problem  of 
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induction,  which  still  lacks  any  general  accepted  solution.  . . 

In  other  words,  the  inductive,  or  scientific,  method,  as  a method,  is 
undoubtedly  a powerful  knowledge-yielding  instrument.  But  you  do  not 
have  to  understand  why  an  instrument  works  to  employ  it  effectively, 
just  as  most  of  us  drive  automobiles  with  only  the  haziest  understanding 
of  what  makes  them  function.  Thus,  inductivists  know  that  reasoning 
from  particulars  yields  good  results,  but  on  their  basic  epistemological 
assumptions  they  cannot  explain  why  this  is  so.  Such  attempted  explana- 
tions as  the  necessity  to  assume  the  "regularity  of  nature"  merely  beg 
the  question  since  there  is  no  logical  ground  on  which  to  base  the 
assumption. 

It  was  this  problem  of  induction  that  the  idealists  sought  to 
resolve  with  the  postulate  of  Mind,  linking  it  to  a rationalist,  or 
deductive,  methodology.  Hobhouse,  however,  rejected  rationalist 
methodology.  For  him  the  postulate  of  Mind,  since  it  accounted  for  the 
systematic  structure  of  reality,  led  to  the  explanation  of  why  induction 
is  valid  reasoning.  And  on  the  same  systemic  principle  he  was  able  to 
construct  an  empirical  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  "oughts." 

Another  factor  driving  us  into  epistemological  questions  is  the 
historic  linkage  between  empiricism  and  the  rise  of  liberal  democratic 
doctrine,  and  the  effect  of  orthodox  empiricism  on  contemporary  political 
theory.  For  example,  the  dictum  that  no  "ought"  can  be  derived  from  an 
"is"  surely  helps  to  explain  why  the  policies  of  liberal  governments 
are  so  notoriously  pragmatic,  why  they  react  to  immediate  situations 
rather  than  engage  in  long-range  planning.  For  proposed  policies  are 
"oughts,"  and  according  to  our  social  theorists  there  can  be  no  objective. 
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or  scientific,  justification  for  them.  In  short,  and  as  we  will  see, 
how  we  conceive  the  process  of  attaining  knowledge  crucially  influences 
what  we  think  we  know. 

Idealism  and  Contemporary  Theory 

From  the  1950's  onward  political  science  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  sociological  theory,  in  particular  by  the  work  of  Talcott  Parsons, 
iwo  of  Parsons'  basic  propositions  have  been  especially  influential: 

That  a society  is  a moral --or  normative--order,  and  that  systems  theory 
is  the  best  method  of  explaining  social  phenomena.  Both  conceptions 
have  been  accepted  by  political  scientists  with  little,  if  any,  critical 
examination  of  underlying  epistemological  assumptions.  The  need  for 
such  an  examination  arises  from  evidence  that  neither  Parsons  ncr  con- 
temporary sociologists  generally  are  aware  of  their  indebtedness  to 
ideal i sm. 

The  normative-order  concept  was  introduced  in  1937  by  Parsons  in 
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The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  "perhaps  the  most  influential  study 
of  European  social  theory  published  over  the  last  half  century."43 
But  Parsons  did  not  claim  originality  for  the  basic  idea.  Rather  he 
demonstrated  that  the  concept  was  implicit  and  emergent  in  the  works  of 
the  English  economist  Alfred  Marshall,  the  Italian  economist  and 
sociologist  Vilfredo  Pareto,  and  the  French  and  German  sociologists 
Emile  Durkheim  and  Max  Weber.  The  four,  according  to  Parsons,  although 
uninfluenced  by  each  other  nevertheless  converged  to  the  same  theoretical 
point,  that  a society's  cohesion  is  based  on  a set  of  values  shared  by 
its  members.  Or  as  Parsons,  synthesizing  the  four  theories,  put  it, 
the  study  of  social  systems 
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i nvolves  a . . . reference  to  the  fact  of  integra- 
tion of  individuals  with  reference  to  a common  value 
system,  manifested  in  the  legitimacy  of  institutional 
norms,  in  the  common  ultimate  ends  of  action,  in 
ritual  and  in  various  modes  of  expression.  All  these 
phenomena  may  be  referred  back  to  a single  general 
emergent  property  of  social  action  systems  which  may 
be  called  "common-value  integration. "44 

But  now,  the  coincidence  of  the  normative-order  conception  being 
hit  upon  independently  by  four  thinkers  is  of  such  extraordi nary  pro- 
portions that  Parsons  felt  an  explanation  was  due.  He  suggested  that 
the  remarkable  convergence  of  the  four  theories  was 

an  example  of  the  general  process  of  "immanent" 
development  of  science  itself.  This  process  (is) 

...  a matter  of  the  logical  exigencies  of  theo- 
retical systems  in  close  mutual  interrelation  with 
observations  of  empirical  fact  and  general  state- 
ments embodying  these  facts. 45 

Or,  broadly,  the  science  of  sociology  had  progressed  to  a stage  of 
accumulated  empirical  facts  and  theorizing  that  the  next  logical  step 
was  the  normative-order  concept.  Still,  that  four  thinkers  independently 
and  more  or  less  simultaneously  took  that  proper  logical  step  is  hard 
on  credulity.  Thus,  if  a more  reasonable  explanation  for  the  coinci- 
dence offers  itself  we  must  seriously  consider  it. 

I suggest  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  four  thinkers 
were  unaware  of  the  powerful  idealist  movement  and  its  contention  that 
a society  is  a moral  order.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  idealism  was 
not  only  dominant  in  England  but  had  long  been  so  in  Germany,  and 
after  1900  it  was  strongly  represented  in  Italy  by  Giovanni  Gentile  and 
Benedetto  Croce.  I cannot  undertake  a demonstration  that  the  theories 
of  Marshall,  Pareto,  Durkheim,  and  Weber  were  influenced  by  idealism, 
but  evidence  that  the  four  were  acquainted  with  idealism  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  the  probability  is  a real  one. 
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Parsons  himself  noted  that  the  idealist  tradition"though  more 
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prominent  in  Germany,  is  . . . common  to  European  culture.  ..." 

And  he  explicitedly  stated  that  Weber  in  Germany  necessarily  was 
exposed  to  idealism,  and  that  the  later  works  of  Durkheim  show  idealist 

A-1 

influences.  ' (A  recent  essay  critical  of  Parsons  holds  that  Durkheim's 
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early  work  also  shows  idealist  influence.  ) 

As  for  Marshall,  he  was  at  Cambridge,  the  center  of  opposition  to 
Oxford  idealism.  The  Cambridge  opposition  was  led  by  the  moral  philoso- 
pher Henry  Sidgwick  who  was  a member  of  a discussion  group  that  in- 
4Q 

eluded  Marshall.  And  Marshall's  wife  had  taken  her  degree  under 
Sidgwick.  Further,  Parsons  himself  remarked  that  Marshall's  social 
theory  went  well  beyond  economics  to  reflect  his  "ethical  predilec- 
tions."^ 

And  Pareto?  He  reported.. that  his  remark  that  the  term  "absolute" 

was  incomprehensible  drew  the  comment  from  (someone  named)  Croce  that 

he  should  "read  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Liebnez,  Kant  and  other 

metaphysicians."  Pareto  retorted  that  he  had  judged  the  term  incom- 
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prehensible  "after  an  attentive  study  of  these  writers.  ..." 

Plainly  the  probability  is  substantial  that  the  four  theorists  were 
acquainted  with  idealist  philosophy  and  hence  with  its  central  tenet 
that  society  is  a moral  order.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  they 
accepted  the  idealist  idea  but,  rejecting  idealist  epistemology  and 
deductive  methodology,  strove  to  ground  the  concept  in  empirical  theory, 
just  as  Hobhouse  did.  This  would  explain  why  the  theories  of  all  five 
contemporaries  converged  to  the  same  theoretical  point. 

Now,  if  the  influence  of  idealism  on  these  thinkers  was  indeed 
substantial --and  in  the  case  of  Hobhouse  it  is  certain--then  contemporary 
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sociology  is  unaware  of  a very  basic  linkage  to  idealism.  In  which 
case,  Hobhouse's  work  supplies  a bridge  between  idealism  and  contemporary 
sociology.  In  the  same  fashion  Hobhouse  is  a transitional  figure  in  the 
development  of  empirically-based  systems  theory  derived  from  idealist 
conceptions.  For  systems  theory  and  the  normative-order  concept  are 
related;  a normative  order  is  a system.  But  Talcott  Parsons,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  systems  theory  into  contemporary  sociology 
end  political  science,  was  not  interested  in  the  epistemological  justi- 
fication for  systems  theory.  He  simply  assumed  the  general  validity 
of  the  systems  approach  and  plunged  directly  into  "the  analysis  of 
social  systems  in  terms  of  the  action  frame  of  reference. And  he 
confined  his  development  of  the  concept  of  a social  system  to  the 
structure-functional ist  approach. 

It  is  this  structure-functional ist  systems  approach  that  political 
scientists  accepted  wholesale.  The  exemplar  here  is  David  Easton  who 
drew  attention  to  Parsons'  work  and  explicitly  acknowledges  its  in- 
fluence on  his  own  political  systems  theory.  Thus,  Easton,  in  A Systems 
Analysis  of  Political  Life,  asserts  that  his  "point  of  departure  for 
theoretical  analysis  assumes  without  further  inquiry  that  political 
interactions  in  a society  constitute  a system  of  behavior. But 

then,  taking  notice  of  criticisms  of  Parsons'  equilibrium  model  of 
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systems,  Easton  proposes  to  avoid  the  strictures  by  loosening  the 

concept.  Thus,  he  defines  a system 

as  any  set  of  variables  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
interrel ationship  among  them.  The  reason  for  pre- 
ferring this  definition  is  that  it  frees  us  from  the 
need  to  argue  about  whether  a political  system  is  or 
is  not  a system.  The  only  question  of  importance 
about  a set  selected  as  a system  to  be  analysed  is 
whether  the  set  constitutes  an  interesting  one. 56 
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Easton  then  proffers  three  variables— the  political  community,  the 
regime,  and  the  authorities— as  the  interesting  but  not  necessarily 
related  bases  of  his  analysis  of  the  political  system.  But  this  poses 
a problem:  How  can  you  employ  systems  analysis  to  phenomena  which  are 

not  known  to  be  connected  necessarily  ( i . e . determinately) , and  there- 
fore cannot  be  presumed  to  constitute  a system? 

This  brings  us  to  another  major  theoretical  contribution  by 
Hobhouse:  a rigorous  conceptual  definition  of  "system."  In  contrast 

to  the  looseness  of  definition  which  characterizes  today's  ubiquitous 
resort  to  systems  analysis,  Hobhouse  grounds  his  usage  on  epistemological 
necessity.  That  is,  he  argues  that  we  must  employ  systems  theory 
because  it  reflects  the  structure  of  reality.  However,  he  points  out 
that  there  are  two  basic  kinds  of  systems  in  reality,  the  mechanical 
and  the  "organic"  (not  to  be  confused  with  either  Spencer's  organic- 
analogy  theory  or  with  the  "organicism"  of  Hegelianism).  Mechanical 
systems  are  wholes  whose  parts  are  rigidly  linked  together;  they  are 
machines,  systems  of  the  sort  engineers  deal  with.  The  organic  system 
is  a normative  order,  a whole  of  parts  (moral  agents)  which  possess 
degrees  of  freedom  even  while  in  interdependent  relationships.  This  is 
to  say  that  the  organic  system  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  mind 
within  it.  It  follows  that  the  organic  system  is  an  "open"  one;  its 
sources  of  change  (purposes  or  "oughts")  arise  from  within  it.  The 
parts  of  a mechanical  system,  however,  possess  no  degrees  of  freedom, 
and  the  entire  system  is  completely  dependent  on  an  outside  agent. 
Therefore,  each  type  of  system  takes  a distinct  type  of  systems  analysis; 
for  in  analyzing  an  organic  system  one  must  take  into  account  the  effects 
of  the  "oughts"  which  arise  within  it.  In  sum,  Hobhouse  carefully 
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specifies  what  he  means  by  a "system,"  and  what  kind  of  system  analysis 
can  be  suitably  applied  to  human  social  systems.  And  it  is  from  this 
conception  of  systems  theory  that  he  derives  his  criterion  of  the 
rational  good  and  his  political  theory. 

For  these  several  reasons  we  cannot  comprehend  his  political  theory 
without  first  grasping  the  epistemological  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 
And  since  his  epistemology  is  a synthesis  of  the  opposed  idealist  and 
empiricist  theories,  out'  immediate  task  is  to  examine  the  nature  and 
historical  development  of  this  major  controversy. 
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CHAPTER  II 


EPISTEMOLOGY  AND  POLITICS 


Oust  as  British  idealists  attacked  liberalism  by  striking  at  its 
epistemological  foundation,  so  John  Locke  struck  at  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  employed  in  support  of  monarchy.  In  defending  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688  Locke's  aim  was , according  to  John  Dewey,  to  dethrone 
beliefs  and  institutions  "that  claimed  the  sanction  of  innate  ideas  or 
necessary  conceptions,  or  an  origin  in  an  authoritative  revelation  of 
reason.  . . The  obvious  way  to  undermine  traditional  philosophy  "was 
by  appealing  to  experience  as  a final  test  and  criterion. 

Locke  began  by  rejecting  the  rationalist  premise,  exemplified  by 

Descartes'  cogito  ergo  sum,  that  the  mind  establishes  a priori  the  point 

2 

of  certainty  from  which  all  knowledge  arises.  (He  offered  the  dubious 
objection  that  if  the  principles  of  knowledge  were  innate,  then  children 
would  know  them  at  birth.)  Locke  argued  that  knowledge  basically  comes 
from  our  experience  of  external  material  reality  (although  he  admitted 
intuitive  knowledge  of  one's  own  existence,  and  demonstrative  knowledge 
of  God's  existence.)  The  medium  of  experience,  he  held,  consists  of  the 
sensations  received  in  the  perception  of  material  objects,  and  from  these 
sensations  the  mind  obtains  its  ideas.  Hence,  until  the  mind  is  pro- 
vided with  sensory  information  it  has  no  content  with  which  to  function. 
In  thus  conceiving  of  the  mind  as  a tabula  rasa  Locke  established  the 
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empiricist  premise  that  it  is  not  real;  that  the  mind  is  epi phenomenal 
because  it  is  dependent  on  external  forces,  i .e.  sensations. 

Since  any  sensation  is  a discrete  and  simple  particular,  it  yields 
only  a simple  idea.  But,  Locke  held,  the  mind  does  have  the  power  of 
reflection  and  thereby  arrives  at  complex  ideas.  That  is,  the  mind  has 
the  power  of  abstraction,  enabling  it  to  arrive  at  general  ideas,  or 
universals,  e.g.  "man"  or  "red."  A universal,  or  general  idea,  according 
to  Locke,  represents  features  common  to  similar  objects  after  what  is 
peculiar  to  each  is  eliminated. 

He  divided  the  attributes  of  physical  objects  into  primary  and 
secondary  qualities.  Primary  qualities--solidity,  extension,  figure, 
and  mobility— are  absolute  (or  intrinsic)  for  without  them  the  object 
would  not  be  what  it  is.  Secondary  qua!  ities—color,  smell,  warmth, 
etc. --are  contingent;  they  may  vary  within  the  object  (e.g.  an  object 
may  be  warm  at  one  time  and  cold  at  another).  Therefore,  our  sensations 
of  secondary  qualities  are  but  signs  of  events  in  the  objects,  and  the 
mind  may  err  concerning  them.  But  ideas  of  primary  qualities  resemble 
or  correspond  to  those  qualities  in  the  objects,  and  are  thus  objec- 
tive. Grounded  in  the  objectivity  of  the  primary  idea-sensations , the 
mind  combines,  abstracts,  etc.,  to  arrive  at  knowledge  of  material 
real ity. 

Locke  thus  embraced  the  following  epistemological  tenets:  realism, 

that  external  reality  exists  independently  of  the  mind;  a causal  theory 
of  perception,  that  our  sensations  are  caused  by  physical  objects;  and 
representative  realism,  that  our  sensations  of  primary  qualities  repre- 
sent (correspond  to)  the  attributes  ot  the  objects  that  cause  them. 
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But  a major  defect  in  Locke's  epistemology,  one  that  has  plagued 
sensationalist  (or  sense-data)  theories  ever  since,  is  the  presence  of 
an  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  mind  and  material  objects.  For  on  this 
view  the  mind  perceives  not  the  objects  as  such,  but  only  sensations 
derived  from  them.  Thus,  sensations  come  between  the  mind  and  external 
reality.  Hence  the  gap:  The  mind's  knowledge  of  material  objects  is 
not  direct  but  confined  to  inferences  based  on  sensations. 

This  was  the  basis  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  critique  of  Locke's  theory 
of  knowledge.0  Berkeley  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  in- 
ferring that  ideas  of  primary  qualities  correspond  to  the  attributes  of 
objects.  For  "resemblance"  presupposes  comparison  by  observation,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  comparing  the  mind's  ideas  with  the  actual  qualities 
of  objects.  We  know  only  our  sensations  of  the  attributes  of  objects, 
not  the  qualities  themselves,  and  so  not  the  objects  themselves. 

Berkeley  also  showed  that  Locke's  notion  that  the  mind  arrives  at 
general  ideas  through  abstraction  is  untenable.  If  you  eliminate  from 
an  object  all  that  is  particular  to  it,  you  have  nothing  left;  every 
attribute  of  an  object  is  a particular  one.  Thus,  Berkeley  came  to 
argue  that  while  ideas  in  the  mind  are  of  particulars,  the  mind  can  use 
them  to  "stand  for"  general  ideas. 

He  did  not  deny  that  our  ideas  of  material  reality  are  derived  from 
sensations,  and  therein  he  remained  within  the  empiricist  fold.  But  he 
held,  first,  that  sensations  yield  but  "appearances"  of  attributes  of 
objects  and,  second,  that  inert  matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  anything. 
He  therefore  concluded  that  for  material  reality  esse  is  percipi , to 
be  is  to  be  perceived  (by  a mind).  Thus,  in  the  end,  Berkeley  is  an 
idealist.  As  for  the  obvious  implication  that  if  esse  is  percipi  then 
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an  unperceived  object  simply  does  not  exist,  he  answered  that  God's  mind 
perceives  all. 

The  great  flaw  in  Berkeley's  esse-is-percipi  thesis  is  that  it 
fails  to  distinguish  between  having  a sensation,  and  being  aware  of 
having  a sensation.  The  effect  of  conflating  these  distinct  events  is 
to  absorb  reality  into  the  mind,  the  charge  that  contemporary  philoso- 
phers mistakenly  bring  against  the  later  British  idealists. 

4 

David  Hume,  the  strictest  sensationalist  of  all,  implacably  pressed 
empiricist  epistemology  to  its  troublesome  conclusion:  It  fails  to 

explain  how  we  1 ogical ly  come  by  those  concepts  necessary  to  knowledge. 
If,  Hume  pointed  out,  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  sensations,  then  the 
mind  cannot  logically  arrive  at  such  conceptions  as  causation  or  uni- 
versal s because  there  are  no  sensations  corresponding  to  the  conceptions. 
And  yet  we  do  have  knowl edge  and , as  Hume  admitted,  knowledge  consists 
of  conceptions  of  "necessary  connections"  between  material  objects. 

Hume  candidly  pointed  to  the  paradox,  and  confessed  that  he  could  not 
explain  it. 

The  interesting  points  for  us,  because  they  became  the  targets  of 
idealist  criticism,  are  two.  First,  the  Humean  dilemma  stems  from  the 
sensationalist  assumption  that  the  mind  is  "not  real"  because  of  its 
dependence  on  sensations.  If  the  mind  has  no  original,  or  innate, 
powers,  and  no  sensations  correspond  to  conceptions  of  "necessary  con- 
nections," then  where  do  such  conceptions  come  from?  Second,  the 
empiricist  epistemological  paradox  extends  to  moral  philosophy.  For 
Hume  also  pointed  out  that  no  sensation  corresponds  to  an  "ought." 

Hence,  he  concluded  that  valuations  of  "good"  and  "bad"  are  purely 
subjective,  or,  in  modern  terminology,  have  no  cognitive  status. 
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Let  us  now  briefly  examine  Hume’s  argument.  While  accepting  much 
of  Berkeley's  criticism  of  Locke,  Hume  dismissed  the  esse-is-percipi 
thesis  because  it  cannot  be  grounded  in  sense  perception.  That  is,  Hume 
did  not  for  a moment  question  the  empiricist  premise  that  all  knowledge 
is  dependent  on  sensations. 

Hume  departed  from  Locke's  terminology.  For  Locke's  "ideas"  he 
substituted  "impressions,"  and  he  reserved  "ideas"  for  the  presentations 
of  memory  and  imagination.  The  problem  of  knowledge  for  Hume  revolved 
about  the  relation  between  impressions  and  ideas.  And  since  every  simple 
idea  is  derived  from  a corresponding  sense  impression  he  held  that  the 
ideas  of  memory  and  imagination  have  no  logical  warrant  for  inferring 
complex  ideas  different  in  kind  from  corresponding  impressions.  The 
only  relationships  between  objects  that  sense  impressions  yield,  Hume 
pointed  out,  are  those  of  continguity,  succession,  and  constant  con- 
junction. And  each  of  these  "connections"  is  but  a contingent  one. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  do  we  bel ieve  that  objects  are  related  by 
"necessary  connections,"  but  Hume  admitted  that  we  must  believe  that 
such  necessary  (or  determinate)  relations  exist  because  without  them 
knowledge  is  impossible.  The  question  then  was  if  there  are  no  logical 
grounds  for  beliefs  in  necessary  connections,  how  do  we  come  by  them? 

Hume's  explanation  involves  an  abrupt  switch  from  the  category  of 
the  logic  of  sense  impressions  to  that  of  psychology.  He  invoked  the 
doctrine  of  association  of  ideas.  The  mind,  he  said,  associates  ideas 
that  are  similar  or  contiguous,  and  leaps  to  the  inference  that  they 
are  determinately  related.  For  example,  the  mind  notes  the  similarity 
among  varying  shades  of  the  color  red,  and  infers  the  universal  "red." 

Or,  noting  that  certain  sense  impressions  follow  in  regular  sequence. 
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the  mind  infers  that  they  are  causally  related.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that  Hume's  psychological  associationism  is  a non  sequitur  to  his 
demonstration  that  such  beliefs  are  not  logically  justified  since  no 
sense  impressions  correspond  to  them. 

Hume  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  associationism  landed  him  in  a 
dilemma:  The  mind  could  not  logically  arrive  at  such  concepts  as  causa- 

tion, universal,  or  self,  and  yet  all--himself  incl uded--bel ieved  these 
concepts  to  be  real.  He  confessed  his  puzzlement  in  the  Appendix  to 
A Treatise  of  Human  Nature . 

If  perceptions  are  distinct  existences,  they  form  a 
whole  only  by  being  connected  together.  But  no  con- 
nexions among  distinct  existences  are  ever  discover- 
able by  human  understanding. 

Thus,  he  could  not  "explain  the  principles  that  unite  our  successive 

perceptions  in  our  thoughts  or  consciousness."  He  concluded: 

In  short,  there  are  two  principles,  which  I cannot 
render  consistent;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  renounce 
either  of  them,  viz.  that  all  our  distinct  percep- 
tions are  distinct  existences,  and  that 'the  mind 
never  perceives  any  real  connexion  among  distinct 
exi stences. 5 

In  the  end  he  could  but  plead  "the  privilege  of  the  sceptic,"  and  hope 
that  someone  would  find  a way  to  "reconcile  those  contradictions." 

In  Great  Britain  opponents  of  Hume's  sensationalism  answered  that 
the  concept  of  causation  is  derived  a priori  by  the  mind,  that  is, 
intuitively.  These  anti -sensational ists  included  the  Scottish  common- 
sense  school  and  the  adherents  of  the  Kantian-influenced  philosophy  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,0  all  of  whom  were  attacked  in  J.S.  Mill's 
defense  of  empiricism. 

Mill  assailed  these  "intuitionists"  on  political  grounds  as  much 
as  on  scientific  ones.  His  purpose  in  the  System  of  Logic  was  to 
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demonstrate,  according  to  J.B.  Schneewind,  "that  social  planning  and 

political  action  should  rely  primarily  on  scientific  knowledge,  not  on 

authority,  custom,  revelation,  or  prescription. " 7 Mill  accepted  the 

psychological  premise  on  which  utilitarianism  was  based,  and  which  he 

ascribed  to  his  father,  James,  as  follows: 

In  psychology,  his  fundamental  doctrine  was  the 
formation  of  all  human  character  by  circumstances, 
through  the  universal  principle  of  association,  and 
the  consequent  unlimited  possibility  of  improving 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  by 
education. 

Thus,  Passmore  states,  "Associationism,  in  Mill's  view,  is  not  merely  a 
psychological  hypothesis.  . . : It  is  the  essential  presumption  of  a 

O 

radical  social  policy."  For  Mill  the  notion 

that  truths  may  be  known  by  intuition,  is  the  great 
intellectual  support  of  false  doctrines  and  bad 
institutions.9 

Accordingly,  "induction"  was  Mill's  shibboleth,  so  that  a perceived 

threat  against  it  stimulated  an  immediate  recoil  "at  whatever  cost  to 
1 0 

consistency. " 

The  System  of  Logic  was  intended  to  demonstrate  that  Humean  skepti- 
cism was  not  a necessary  consequence  of  sensational ist-associationist 
epistemology.  He  spelled  out  the  tenets  of  inductive  methodology, 
justifying  them  by  the  good  results  obtained.  The  Logic,  widely 
acclaimed,  became  "the  sacred  methodological  text  of  Victorian  scien- 
tific naturalism.  . . . 

But  in  the  1848  Logic  Mill  explicitly  eschewed  "metaphysics,"  i.e. 
the  basic  assumptions  underlying  his  epistemology,  to  concentrate  on 
methodology.  He  simply  assumed  the  validity  of  his  fundamental  premise 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  In  1865,  however,  he  turned  to  this 
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underlying  assumption  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  and,  we  will  see,  concluded,  as  Hume  had,  that  he  could  not 
logically  justify  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

The  theme  of  the  massive  Logic  is  the  nature  and  rules  of  inferen- 
tial  knowledge.  Mill  maintains  that  only  induction  can  yield  new 
knowledge.  In  syllogistic  (i.e.  deductive)  inference,  he  holds,  the 
conclusion  cannot  contain  anything  more  than  is  already  implicit  in  the 
major  premise.  Thus,  the  axiom  "All  men  are  mortal"  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  "Socrates  was  mortal."  This  is  so,  according  to  Mill,  because 
the  generalization  assumes  the  particular  to  be  already  known.  That  is, 
the  major  premise  is  itself  derived  by  induction.  "All  men  are  mortal" 
is  a generalization  from  unvarying  particular  cases:  Jones  was  mortal. 

Smith  was  mortal,  Brown  was  mortal,  etc.,  and  therefore  all  men  are 
mortal.  Through  repeated  observations  of  such  particulars  we  generalize 
to  unobserved  instances  of  similar  particulars.  Thus,  he  concluded 
that  all  true  inference--the  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown- 
proceeds,  in  his  famous  phrase,  "from  particulars  to  particulars."  But 
manifestly  Mill  is  here  assuming  what  Hume  had  denied:  That  observation, 

i.e.  perception,  yields  sensations  corresponding  to  uniformities  in 
nature. 

In  the  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  Mill  took 
up  the  notorious  problem  of  how  the  mind,  having  only  contingently-related 
particulars  to  work  with,  nevertheless  infers  generalizations,  or 
universal  relations.  His  solution,  like  Hume’s,  shows  a shift  from  the 
logical  to  the  psychological  category  of  explanation.  He  postulated, 
first,  that  the  mind  has  an  intuitive  power  of  "expectation,"  that  is, 
of  anticipating  sensations  under  certain  conditions,  e..^. 


if  I move 
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closer  to  the  fire  I will  be  warm.  Second,  by  the  psychological  laws 
of  association,  he  held,  we  reason  (or  infer)  generalities  from  par- 
ticulars. But  here  Berkeley's  objection  arises:  If  all  we  know  of 

physical  objects  are  our  sensations  of  them,  how  can  we  know  that  those 
objects  exist  when  no  one  is  perceiving  them?  Whereupon  Mill  defined 
matter  as  the  "permanent  possibility  of  sensation."  That  is,  he  reduced 
external  physical  objects  to  sensations  but  conceived  sensations  as 
permanent  possibilities  which  the  mind's  power  of  expectation  and  associ- 
ation can  grasp. 

However,  he  was  aware,  as  Hume  had  been,  that  his  psychological 
explanation  of  how  we  come  by  our  beliefs  leaves  untouched  the  under- 
lying logical  gap  in  our  knowledge.  Mill  also  saw  that  on  sensationalist 
grounds  every  particular  sensation  results  in  a corresponding  particular, 
or  distinct,  state  of  mind.  Thus,  the  mind's  contents  could  only  be 
a succession  of  states  of  impressions;  of  the  past  through  memory,  of 
the  present,  and  of  future  expectations.  Yet  the  mind  somehow  fashions 
deterrninately-related  unities  out  of  these  contingently-related  par- 
ticulars. The  result.  Mill  recognized,  is  the  Humean  dilemma. 

If  . . . we  speak  of  the  (m)ind  as  a series  of 
feelings  ( i . e . sensations),  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
plete the  statement  by  calling  it  a series  of 
feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and 
future;  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternatives  of 
believing  that  the  (m)ind  ...  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  possibili- 
ties of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox,  that 
something  which  ex  hypothesi  is  but  a series  of 
feelings,  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a series  (i.e. 
as  a unity  or  whole). 13 


Like  Hume  before  him.  Mill  could  only  point  to  the  paradox  without 
explaining  it. 
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I think  by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do,  is  to 
accept  the  inexplicable  fact,  without  any  theory 
of  how  it  takes  place.  . . 

Thus,  Mill  and  Hume  by  their  admirable  candor  alerted  their  idealist 
opponents  to  the  point  of  vulnerability  in  the  empiricist  epistemological 
armor. 

Herbert  Spencer's  epistemology  was  a hodgepodge  amalgam  of  sensa- 
tionalist and  Kantian  views.  He  held  that  all  knowledge  comes  from  our 
experiencing  of  sensations,  but  he  also  accepted  Kant's  proposition 
that  our  knowledge  is  of  phenomena  only,  and  not  of  noumena,  or  things- 
in- themselves.  Thus,  whatever  lay  beyond  our  experience,  including  our 
conception  of  God,  Spencer  subsumed  under  the  "Unknowable";  in  effect, 
all  that  is  not  observable.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  odd  conclusion  that 
knowledge  consists  of  knowables  that  are  caused  by  unknowables.  The 
notoriously  irascible  F.H.  Bradley  commented: 

Mr.  Spencer’s  attitude  towards  his  Unknowable 
strikes  me  as  a pleasantry,  the  point  of  which  lies 
in  its  unconsciousness.  It  seems  a proposal  to 
take  something  for  God  simply  and  solely  because 
we  do  not  know  what  the  devil  it  can  be.  But  I am 
far  from  attributing  to  Mr.  Spencer  any  one  con- 
sistent view. 15 

But  jibes  at  Spencer's  epistemological  inadequacies  could  not 

impede  the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  philosophical  extension  of 

1 6 

Darwin's  biological  theory.  For  Spencer  was  drawing  upon  the  seemingly 
inescapable  implications  of  the  theory.  In  the  first  place,  it  placed 
man  within  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  religious  conception  that  man, 
because  he  possessed  a soul,  transcended  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus,  a 
scientific  theory  of  reality  (nature)  was  applicable  to  man  also.  And 
that  Darwin's  theory  was  scientific  could  not  be  disputed;  it  relied 
wholly  upon  observable  evidence.  Hence,  it  vindicated  Mill's  inductive 
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methodology.  Finally,  Darwin's  finding  that  evolution  depended  upon 
competition--"the  survival  of  the  fi ttest"--seemed  to  support  the  atomic 
individualism  of  utilitarianism.  On  these  grounds  Spencer  fashioned  his 
"synthetic  philosophy,"  applying  the  biological  model  to  all  fields  of 
knowledge,  from  metaphysics  to  physics,  and  from  psychology,  economics, 
and  sociology  to  morality  and  politics.  He  arrived  at  the  central  pro- 
position that  all  phenomena  in  reality,  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
material,  evolves  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  In  his  famous 
formul a : 

Evolution  is  the  integration  of  matter  and  concomi- 
tant dissipation  of  motion;  during  which  matter 
passes  from  a relatively  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a relatively  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity;  and  during  which  the  retained  motion 
undergoes  a parallel  transformation. 

The  principle  being  all-embracing,  Spencer  insisted  that  human  behavior 
must  conform  or  invite  disaster  to  the  species.  His  political  conclu- 
sion was  that  governments  must  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  auto- 
matic processes  of  social  evolution,  that  social  behavior  must  take  its 
natural  course. 


Idealist  Epistemology 

In  the  late  1700's  Immanuel  Kant,  having  read  Hume,  took  up  the 
problem  of  how  the  mind  comes  by  notions  of  determinate  relations  when 
no  sense  impressions  correspond  to  them.  Now,  comprehension  of  the 
difficult  idealist  philosophy  is  made  easier  by  recognizing  that  Kant's 
approach  to  epistemology  involves  a radical  departure  from  the  approach 
of  empiricists.  Kant  (and  all  idealists  after  him)  dropped  the  key 
empiricist  assumption  that  the  mind  is  wholly  dependent  on  sensations 
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for  knowledge.  Instead,  Kant  began  by  asking,  in  effect:  Given  that 

we  have  knowledge,  what  must  be  true  of  the  structure  of  reality 
(ourselves  included)  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  have  knowledge?  This 
strategy  of  investigation  explains,  for  example,  why  idealists,  in 
contrast  to  empiricists,  display  little  interest  in  the  logic  of  per- 
ception.^ 

Briefly,  Kant's  solution  to  Hume's  dilemma  was  to  give  to  the 

1 8 

understanding  ( i . e . the  mind)  a constitutive  role  in  knowledge.  The 
understanding,  Kant  said,  supplies  the  categories  of  causation,  uni- 
versality, etc.,  that  knowledge  requires.  These  a priori  categories 
provide  the  means  by  which  our  experiences  are  meaningfully  organized. 
However,  the  categories  are  merely  formal  constructs,  so  that  while 
they  are  necessary  conditions  of  knowledge  they  are  not  sufficient. 

They  require  experience  to  give  them  content.  Thus,  a conjunction  of 
the  understanding  with  experience  is  the  basis  of  knowledge.  Since 
neither  the  understanding  by  itself  nor  experience  by  itself  provides 
knowledge,  Kant  concluded  that  all  knowledge  is  of  phenomena,  i . e.  of 
what  is  given  to  the  understanding  through  sense  impressions.  Kant  thus 
accepted  the  sensationalist  view  that  we  cannot  get  beyond  our  sense 
impressions  to  the  physical  objects  as  such.  He  therefore  held  that 
the  manifold  material  world  is  composed  of  "things-in-thernselves,"  or 
noumena . 

But  Kant's  successors  in  Germany,  especially  Hegel,  quickly  saw 

that  to  posit  the  existence  of  things-in-themsel ves  produced  a mind- 

19 

matter  dualism  that  is  fatal  to  knowledge.  For  if  the  physical 
objects  of  our  experiences  are  inherently  unknowable,  there  can  be  no 
explanation  of  why  they  "obey"  or  "submit"  to  the  categories  of  the 
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understanding.  (Hothouse  makes  the  same  point  another  way:  "For 

suppose  any  reality  to  be  of  such  a character  that  the  categories  are 
inapplicable  to  it,  it  will  simply  stand  outside  our  world  of  experi- 
ence.  ..."  ) Hence,  the  post-Kantian  Germans  concluded  that 
knowledge  is  impossible  on  the  postulate  that  reality  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  substances,  mind  and  matter.  Their  solution  was  to 
eradicate  the  dualism  by  conceiving  reality  to  be  a single  whole  encom- 
passing both  mind  and  matter.  Within  the  whole  the  unification  of  mind 
and  matter  was  attributed  to  a nonmaterial  something,  variously  termed 
Spirit,  Mind,  Intelligence,  etc.  In  sum,  by  dropping  Kant's  things-in- 
themselves  arid  going  beyond  him  in  the  role  assigned  to  Mind,  that  is, 
by  the  heavy  emphasis  on  ideation,  the  movement  earned  its  label  of 
Post-Kantian  Idealism.  It  is  this  idealism,  rather  than  Bishop 
Berkeley's,  that  characterizes  the  work  of  Green,  Bradley,  and 
Bosanquet. 


T.H.  Green's  Theory  of  Knowledge 

The  core  of  Green's  epistemological  theory--his  critique  of 
empiricism  and  the  justification  for  the  postulate  of  an  Eternal  Con- 
sciousness (or  Mi nd) --is  contained  in  the  first  one  hundred  pages  of 
the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  The  argument  presents  the  general  thrust 
of  idealist  thinking  in  relatively  straightforward  langauge,  at  least 
in  comparison  to  that  of  his  students  Bradley  and  Bosanquet.  Thus, 
explication  of  Green's  formulations  should  considerably  ease  the  task 
of  comprehending  the  more  convoluted  conceptions  of  the  latter. 
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Green  holds  that  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Consciousness  is  an 
inescapable  inference  from  the  necessary  assumption  that  reality  is  a 
single  system  of  objects  in  determinate  relationships.  The  assumption 
is  necessary,  he  argues,  because  otherwise  we  cannot  explain  the  fact 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  reality.  For  knowledge  is  the  knowing  of 
systematic  (or  determinate)  relationships  between  things.  But  as  the 
empiricists  themselves  have  shown,  perception  yields  only  contingently- 
related  sensations,  so  that  on  the  sensationalist  view  we  have  no 
explanation  of  how  we  come  by  the  knowledge  we  have. 

But  while  knowledge  is  the  knowing  of  determinate  relations  between 
objects,  Green  argues  that  these  relations  are  not  inherent  in  the 
terms  (i ,e.  the  objects)  we  observe.  That  is,  and  this  will  become 
clearer  presently,  observation  of  objects  as  such  yields  no  knowledge 
of  their  relationships.  Therefore,  Green  said,  the  knowing  of  such 
relationships  requires  postulating  an  agency  external  to  material  ob- 
jects; an  agency  not  bound  by  time  (or  space)  as  are  material  objects. 

In  sum,  the  knowing  of  the  structured  relationships  between  material 
objects  requires  postulating  the  existence  of  a nonmaterial  something 
able  to  conceive  of  that  structure;  that  is,  a mind. 

In  expounding  this  point  Green  takes  up  the  relationship  designated 
by  the  term  "series,"  and  states:  "No  one  and  no  number  of  a series  of 
related  events  can  be  the  consciousness  of  the  series  as  related. To 
illustrate,  suppose  we  have  a bag  containing  a dozen  oranges,  and  we 
line  up  eleven  of  them  on  a table.  The  orange,  as  oranges,  do  not  tell 
us  that  they  now  constitute  a series.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
relation,  i . e.  a series  of  eleven,  could  be  constituted  by  objects 
other  than  oranges.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  the  terms  as  such  ( i . e . the 
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oranges)  of  the  relationship  that  yield  our  knowledge  of  that  relation- 
ship. To  press  the  point,  our  intention  is  to  add  the  twelfth  orange  to 
the  row.  Before  we  do  so  we  know  that  the  series  will  be  twelve;  and 
after  having  placed  the  twelfth  orange  we  know  that  the  series  was 
eleven.  Again,  it  is  not  from  the  mere  presence  of  oranges  as  such 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  their  past,  current,  and  future  relationships. 
Therefore,  Green  is  saying,  our  minds  must  be  constituted  of  something 
other  than  the  sensations  the  oranges  stimulate  in  us  if  we  are  to  know 
that  they  constitute  a series. 

He  extends  the  same  reasoning  to  the  type  of  relationship  termed 
23 

"change."  To  know  that  change  has  occurred,  he  argues,  requires  the 
presence  of  something  that  is  not  time-bound  as  material  objects  are. 

For  if  our  minds,  because  of  alleged  dependence  on  sensations,  were  sub- 
ject to  continuous  change  as  material  objects  are,  then  we  could  not  know 
when  change  occurs.  That  is,  something  must  not  change  in  order  for  us 
to  know  and  compare  the  relations  "before"  and  "after"  that  mark 
change. 

These  epistemological  considerations  lead  Green  to  conclude 

that  a form  of  consciousness,  which  we  cannot  explain 
as  of  natural  origin,  is  necessary  to  our  conceiving 
an  order  of  nature,  an  objective  world  of  fact  from 
which  illusion  may  be  distinguished.  In  other  words, 
an  understanding--for  that  term  seems  to  fit  as  any 
other  to  denote  the  principle  of  consciousness  in 
questicn--irreducibl e to  anything  else,  "makes  nature" 
for  us,  in  the  sense  of  enabling  us  to  conceive  that 
there  is  such  a thing. 24 

But  now,  granting  that  it  takes  a mind  to  know  the  systematic 
structure  of  reality,  we  still  have  to  account  for  the  structure  itself. 
According  to  Green,  the  concept  "system"  necessarily  implies  a unifying 
something  within  it  because,  as  he  has  shown. 
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a plurality  of  things  cannot  of  themselves  unite  in 
one  relation,  nor  can  a single  thing  of  itself  bring 
itself  into  a multitude  of  relations.  . . .There 
must  be,  then,  something  other  than  the  manifold 
things  themselves,  which  combines  them  without  ef- 
facing their  several ity. 25 

And  he  points  out,  "With  such  a combining  agency  we  are  familiar  as  our 
intel 1 igence. 

He  then  explicates  the  nature  of  Eternal  Consciousness  by  analogy 

to  human  intelligence,  or  consciousness,  admitting  that  direct  proof  of 

27 

the  existence  of  Eternal  Consciousness  is  impossible.  After  repeating 

that  reality  as  a system  implies  the  existence  of  a something  other  than 

material  objects,  he  states: 

Of  that  something  else  we  are  entitled  to  say  . . . 
that  it  is  a self-distinguishing  consciousness; 
because  the  function  which  it  must  fulfill  in  order 
to  render  the  relations  of  the  phenomena  ...  is 
one  on  however  limited  a scale,  we  ourselves  exercise 
in  the  acquisition  of  experience,  and  exercise  only 
by  means  of  such  a consciousness. 28 

Some  support  for  the  analogy  comes  from  the  logical  necessity  that 

something  in  external  reality  must  correspond  to  our  individual  minds. 

For  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mind  becomes  a Kantian  thing-in- 

itself,  and  leaves  inexplicable  why  external  material  reality  conforms 

to  its  categories.  Hence,  Green  infers  that  the  Eternal  Consciousness, 

like  the  human  individual,  is  a knowing  subject.  And  then,  in  a 

startling  leap  from  this  dubious  analogical  inference.  Green  concludes 

that  we  are  the  "vehicles"  of  the  Eternal  Consciousness.  He  argues  that 

our  relationship  to  the  Eternal  Consciousness 

can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  the 
growth  of  our  experience,  in  the  process  of  our 
learning  to  know  the  world,  an  animal  organism, 
which  has  its  history  in  time,  gradually  became 
the  vehicle  of  an  eternally  complete  conscious- 
ness. 
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But,  of  course,  this  suggests  the  existence  of  a "superconsciousness" 
to  which  our  wills  are  subordinate,  and  thereby  threatens  the  autonomy 
of  will  essential  to  our  being  moral  agents.  Moreover,  Green,  who  was 
deeply  religious,  ultimately  linked  the  Eternal  Consciousness  to  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  we  see  the  basis  for  charges  of  mysticism 
brought  against  him.  And  in  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  the  mystical  element 
becomes  more  pronounced:  They  hold  that  we  are  subordinate  to  an 

"Absolute"  to  which  our  freedom,  and  therefore  our  moral  values,  are 
beholden.  Nevertheless,  I want  to  emphasize  that  Green's  basic  epis- 
temological argument  (and  that  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  as  we  will  see) 
is  presented  without  recourse  to  supernatural  agencies.  For  all 
idealists,  once  again,  the  postulate  of  Mind  is  a necessary  inference 
to  account  for  the  structure  of  reality. 

Neo-Hegelian  Epistemology 

30 

For  the  specifics  of  British  neo-Hegelianism  I will  rely  mainly 
on  the  works  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
movement.  Further,  I need  not  discriminate  their  respective  positions 
and  contributions  because  differences  in  their  philosophies  are  largely 
stylistic.  After  an  early  clash  of  views,  according  to  John  H. 

Muirhead,  their  "work  henceforth  was  so  to  dovetail  the  one  into  the 
otner  that  they  'might  almost  be  regarded  as  one  person.'"^  And 
Rudolf  Metz  writes: 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Bosanquet's  philosophy 
is  its  close  kinship  with  that  of  Bradley.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  two  men  were  partners,  with  Bradley 
as  the  originating,  initiating,  and  fertilizing  mind 
and  Bosanquet  as  on  the  whole  the  more  receptive 
and  executive  mind. 32 
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My  explication  of  neo-Hegelian  epistemology  will  focus  on  three  central 
concepts:  the  concrete  universal,  the  law  of  contradiction,  and  the 

Absolute.  These  concepts  are  so  highly  correlative  that  all  must  be 
elaborated  before  the  full  meaning  of  each  emerges. 

Of  the  three,  the  concrete  universal,  which  designates  the 
structure  of  reality,  is  perhaps  the  most  elusive.  Bradley  and 
Bosanquet,  in  their  efforts  to  define  it,  are  prone  to  the  use  of 
synonyms,  including  "individual,"  "whole,"  "world,"  and  "system." 

Their  favorite  synonym  is  individual,  which  is  intended  to  contrast 
with  the  empiricist  use  of  the  term.  The  neo-Hegelians'  individual  — 
always  a complex  whole,  or  system— is  the  cornerstone  of  their  philoso- 
phy. As  Muirhead  puts  it: 

With  this  distinction  between  individuality  in  its 
ordinary  or  relative  ( i . e . empiricist)  and  in  its 
eminent  or  absolute  sense  we  have  Bradley's  whole 
philosophy  in  a nutshell.33 

As  for  Bosanquet,  Metz  tells  us: 

His  ideas  centre  in  the  problem  of  individuality. 

His  task  is  to  grasp  the  nature  of  individuality 
not  in  any  special  sphere,  such  as  the  ethical  or 
the  social,  but  in  its  ultimate  metaphysical  signi- 
fication. This  signification,  as  understood  by 
Bosanquet,  is  in  extreme  opposition  to  the  common 
view  of  the  individual  as  something  separate, 
peculiar,  unique.34 

Thus,  the  concrete  universal  is  not  a "universal"  in  the  empirical 
sense  of  a generalization,  a classification  by  common  attributes. 

Rather,  its  "universality"  stems  from  the  idealist  postulate  that  it, 
and  not  the  empiricist  "particular,"  is  the  basic  unit  of  reality. 
Bradley  and  Bosanquet  took  the  concept  from  Hegel ^ who  charged 
empiricists  (or  sensationalists)  with  not  dealing  with  real,  concrete 
objects,  but  only  with  abstracted  aspects  of  them.  Sensationalists  hold 
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that  what  we  perceive  are  various  qualities  of  things--sol idity,  exten- 
sion, taste,  color,  etc.  But  Hegel  pointed  out  that  a quality  does  not 

36 

exist  apart  from  its  parent  object.  As  Bradley  illustrates,  the 
whiteness,  hardness,  and  sweetness  of  a piece  of  sugar  do  not  exist  apart 
from  that  piece  of  sugar.  It  follows  that  a generalization,  a classi- 
fication of,  say,  sugar,  honey,  and  maple  syrup  as  all  being  sweet,  is 
an  abstraction,  a separation  of  qualities  from  their  objects.  There- 
fore, Hegel  said,  empiricist  sense-data  do  not  yield  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  actually  exist.  Or  as  Bosanquet,  in  an  article  relating 
the  development  of  his  thought,  puts  it,  "The  universal,  the  very  life 

and  spirit  of  logic,  did  not  mean  a general  predicate,  but  the  plastic 
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unity  of  an  inclusive  system." 

In  sum,  the  neo-Hegelians  contend  that  all  exiting  things  in 
reality  are  complex  wholes,  and  ultimately  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
When,  by  analysis,  we  break  down  a thing  into  its  several  qualities  or 
proper-ties  (which  idealists  admit  is  legitimate  for  practical  or 

OO 

scientific  purposes  ) we  are  not  examining  the  object  as  it  actually 
is.  Hence,  ultimately  we  must  re-assemble  the  object,  so  to  speak,  and 
treat  it  as  a whole  to  gain  true  knowledge.  Neo-Hegelians  therefore 
claim  that  knowledge  depends  on  the  avoidance  of  abstractions;  or,  the 
same  thing,  that  the  concrete  universal  is  the  unit  of  philosophical 
analysis. 

Now,  a concrete  universal  is  anything  to  which  we  commonly  ascribe 
an  independent  existence:  a cube  of  sugar,  a tree,  an  animal,  a human 

being  (or  "self"),  a city,  a society,  a state.  But  manifestly  the 
universe — real ity — is  a manifold  of  interrelated,  material,  and  non- 
material things.  Within  the  universe  no  single  thing  stands  truly 
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independent;  each  is  qualified  by  (related  to,  or  a predicate  of)  other 

things.  And  therefore,  says  Bosanquet: 

In  the  ultimate  sense  . . . there  can  only  be  one 
individual,  and  that,  the  individual,  the  Absolute. 9 

Or,  as  Bradley  puts  it: 

The  universe  is  one  in  this  sense  that  its  differ- 
ences exist  harmoniously  within  one  whole,  beyond 
which  there  is  nothing.  Hence,  the  Absolute  is  . . . 
an  individual  and  a system.  . . .40 

Below — or  within--the  Absolute  are  multitudes  of  lesser  concrete 

universals  which  are  imperfect  but  display  degrees  of  reality  since 

they  partake  of  the  principle  that  characterizes  the  Absolute.  This 

principle  adheres  only  to  concrete  universals  because,  Bosanquet 

exp'lai  ns , 

thought  has  always  the  nature  of  a system  of  con- 
nected members,  and  is  an  effort  to  take  that  form, 
which  we  may  call  a" "world."  That  is  the  only  sort 
of  thing  which  can  satisfy  the  logical  law  that 
contradiction  is  a mark  of  unreality. 41 

The  premise  that  "contradiction  is  a mark  of  unreality"  is  the 

ground  for  the  neo-Hegelian  all-important  law  of  contradiction. 

According  to  Bradley:  "Ultimate  reality  is  such  that  it  does  not  con- 

42 

tradict  itself;  here  is  an  absolute  criterion." 

Basically,  the  law  of  contradiction,  the  basis  of  the  famed 
Hegelian  dialectic,  is  simply  the  obverse  of  the  law  of  non-contradic- 
tion of  traditional  formal  logic.  The  latter  holds  that  "A  cannot  be 
not-A"  for  otherwise  a palpabale  self-contradiction  ensues.  Neo- 
Hegelians  claim  that  from  the  logical  certainty  that  "A  cannot  be  not-A" 

it  follows  that  an  assertion  of  the  form  "A  is  B"  is  a self-contra- 
43 

diction.  The  oddness  of  this  formulation  is  somewhat  mitigated  by 
the  realization  that  for  neo-Hegelians  "logic"  is  not  confined  to  the 
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rules  of  right  reasoning  (which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or 

falsity  of  judgments  as  such44).  Rather,  for  them  logic  refers  to  the 

actual  structure  of  reality,4^  so  that  the  "A"  and  the  "B"  of  "A  is  B" 

are  not  simply  abstract  symbols  but  stand  for  real  objects.  In  short, 

Bradley  and  Bosanquet  insist  that  statements  such  as  "A  cannot  be 

not-A"  and  “A  is  B"  are  assertions  about  reality.  Therefore,  they  hold, 

valid  thinking  must  conform  to  the  non-contradictory  (or  systematic) 

46 

structure  of  reality.  Hence,  the  terms  "logic,"  "thought,"  "truth," 
and  "reality"  are  largely  synonymous  because  all  are  expressions  of  the 
principle,  l.e.  non-contradiction,  that  characterizes  reality  ultimately. 

But  clearly  there  is  a great  difference  between  what  reality  in 
its  "ultimate"  nature  must  be,  and  what  we,  in  our  finite,  practical 
existences,  can  know  of  it.  For  on  the  neo-Hegel  iari  view  in  our  daily 
experiences  we  meet  with  contradictions  everywhere,  and  Bosanquet  con- 
fesses: "It  must  ...  be  admitted  that  every  day  fact,  what  is  given 

in  normal  experience,  is  self-contradictory  as  well  as  actual.4^  So 
then,  what  is  the  relationship  between  us,  with  our  contradictory  ex- 
periences, and  the  non-contradictory  nature  of  reality?  And  more,  given 
the  contradictions  that  beset  us  on  all  sides,  what  knowledge  can  we 
have  of  this  relationship? 

The  answers  are  supplied  by  the  law  of  contradiction  itself,  which 
in  its  positive  expression  reveals  the  principle  of  reality  in  opera- 
tion. Basically  the  neo-Hegelian  contention  is  this:  Since  reality 

cannot  be  self-contradictory , any  contradictions  we  encounter  in  actual 
experience  points  beyond  itself  to  the  resolution.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
sense  in  which  neo-Hegelians  term  "A  is  B"  a contradiction,  Bosanquet 
sets  up  a solution: 
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I shart  from  what  I take  to  be  the  nature  of  full  or 
logical  contradiction.  The  crucial  point  seems  to  be 
that  no  predicates  are  intrinsically  contrary  to  one 
another.  They  only  become  so  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  drawn  together. 4° 

Hence,  Bosanquet  asserts,  “There  are  places  for  all  predicates,  and  when 

predicates  are  in  their  places,  none  of  them  is  contrary  to  any 
49 

other. " 


Contradiction,  then,  we  suggest,  is  not  a dead  fact 
about  certain  predicates;  it  is  an  imperfection  in 
the  organisation  of  systems. 50 

He  means,  of  course,  imperfections  in  systems  perceived  or  constructed 
by  us,  and  not  the  perfectly  organized  system  that  the  Absolute  neces- 
sarily is.  Thus  it  is  that  contradictions  we  encounter  point  beyond 
themselves;  they  point  toward  the  Absolute.  Hence,  the  neo-Hegelians 
insist,  the  law  of  contradiction  is  a positive  axiom,  pushing  knowledge 
toward  truth,  toward  the  state  of  non-contradiction  that  characterizes 
reality  ultimately.  This,  says  Bosanquet,  is  what  Hegel  meant  when  he 
declared: 


"What  moves  the  world  is  Contradiction,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  Contradiction  is  unthink- 
able. What  is  true  in  this  assertion  only  comes 
to  this,  that  Contradiction  cannot  be  final,  and 
that  by  its  own  action  it  cancels  while  it  main- 
tains itself. “51 

To  explain  how  contradiction  cancels  and  yet  "maintains  itself," 

52 

Bosanquet  introduces  a distinction,  following  Hegel,  between  contra- 
diction and  "negativity."  He  holds  that  negative  elements  within  a 
contradiction  remain  negative  even  when  the  contradiction  is  resolved. 
That  is,  elements  that  are  intrinsically  negative  remain  so  within 
concrete  universal s or  systems.  This  follows  from  the  neo-Hegelian 
view  that  whatever  is  real  cannot  simply  vanish  from  the  totality  of 
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ultimate  reality.  Thus,  Bradley  asserts  that  "the  Absolute  has  ugliness 

and  error  and  evil,  since  it  owns  the  provinces  in  which  these  features 

are  partial  elements."  He  immediately  adds,  however,  that  "to  assert 

that  it  (the  Absolute)  is  one  of  its  own  fragmentary  and  dependent 
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details  would  be  inadmissible."  As  for  Bosanquet: 

It  is  a mistake  to  treat  the  finite  world,  or  pain, 
or  evil,  as  an  illusion.  (For)  everything  is  real, 
so  long  as  you  do  not  take  it  for  more  than  it  is. 
(F)initeness,  pain,  and  evil  are  essential  features 
of  Reality,  and  belong  to  an  aspect  of  it  which 
leaves  its  mark  even  on  perfection. 5^ 

The  important,  and  controversial , point  is  that  Bradley  and  Bosanquet 
are  claiming  that  negative  elements,  being  real,  are  therefore  necessary 
elements  of  reality.  (Understandably , Hobhouse,  the  reformer,  was  con- 
siderably vexed  by  the  notion  that  evil  and  ugliness,  pain,  and  error- 
are  inescapable  elements  in  reality.) 

Another  major  ethical  implication  stems  from  the  way  the  dialectic 
--the  resolution  of  contradiction--affects  our  daily  lives.  According 
to  Bosanquet, 

in  a true  typical  satisfaction--fel t resolution  of 
a Contradiction--there  is  always  a certain  exalta- 
tion which  depends  essentially  on  the  fact  that  in 
satisfaction  the  self  goes  out  into  the  other,  and 
though  or  because  it  becomes  enriched,  is  beyond 
itself.  Tn  a word,  to  put  the  whole  paradox  brutally, 
it  is  undergoing  an  experience  which  logically  and 
in  its  fundamental  structure  is  one  with  self- 
sacrifice.55 

However,  for  Bosanquet  this  sort  of  "self-sacrifice"  means  not  extinc- 
tion but  fulfillment,  in  the  sense  of  a hero's  self-sacrifice  to  a 
larger  cause.  For  finite  things,  including  human  beings,  attain 
harmonious  (i.e.  non-contradictory)  existence  only  by  finding  their 


proper  places  within  concrete  universal s.  Bosanquet  here  is  contrasting 
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the  neo-Hegelian  conception  of  individual  with  the  1 iberal -empiricist 

view  of  humans  as  independent,  self-sufficient  entities.  That  is, 

liberals  hold  that  individual ity--a  self--arises  from  consciousness  of 

a not-self,  of  an  "other."  But,  Bosanquet  objects: 

We  should  not  interpret  individuality  as  limited  to 
a self-consciousness  reflected  from  contrast  with 
a not-self.  Our  main  point  in  conceiving  Individu- 
ality is  to  maintain  its  freedom;  its  power  or 
essential  nature  of  sel f-transformation  in  obedience 
to  the  logic  of  the  whole  which  operates  in  it. 56 

The  circle  closes:  For  Bosanquet  "self-sacrifice"  means  freedom. 

In  a word  . . . we  hold  that  no  ideal  of  freedom 
lies  in  the  direction  of  isolating  the  self  from 
the  world.  Freedom  lies  in  the  direction  toward 
unity  and  coherence;  and  all  that  becomes  one  with 
the  self  is  capable  of  contributing  ...  to  this 
satisfaction  of  the  inherent  logical  tendency. 57 

A major  difference  between  the  epistemologies  of  Green  and  the  neo- 

Hegelians  is  now  apparent;  it* turns  on  the  nature  of  relations  as  such. 

Green  is  intent  on  explaining  the  nature  of  relations  between  objects, 

that  is,  external  relations.  But  the  neo-Hegelians  maintain  that  only 

internal  relations  are  real,  that  external  relations  signify  contra- 

dictions.  ^ This  follows  from  their  proposition  that  all  real  objects 

are  concrete  universals,  complex  objects  that  are  relatively  self-sub- 

sistent  because  not  confronted  by  an  "other."  Bradley,  attacking  not 

only  Green  but  also  empiricists,  argues  "that  any  separateness  implies 

separation,  and  so  relation,  and  is  therefore,  when  made  absolute,  a 
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sel f-di screpancy. " 

We  turn  now  to  the  neo-Hegelians'  third  major  concept,  the  Absolute 
(The  concrete  universal),  which  refers  to  the  necessary  character  of 
ultimate  reality.  A problem  which  our  neo-Hegelians  bring  upon  them- 
selves immediately  by  postulating  an  Absolute  stems  from  this 
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indisputable  point:  We,  not  being  omniscient,  cannot  possibly  know  the 

totality  of  reality  that  is  the  Absolute.  What,  then,  is  the  ground 
for  the  postulate?  And  how  do  things  wi thin  the  Absolute,  being 
necessarily  imperfect,  relate  to  the  perfect  whole  that  is  the  Absolute? 

Bradley  and  Bosanquet  readily  concede  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute  is  necessarily  limited.  Bosanquet:  "It  is  fully  admitted  that 

no  absolutely  self-contained  experience  is  accessible  to  finite  intel- 

nf) 

ligence.  ..."  Because:  "For  the  whole,  of  course,  cannot  be 

experienced  as  a whole  by  us.  ..."  Nevertheless,  they  insist,  we 
do  know  that  there  is  an  Absolute  and,  in  broad  terms,  its  basic  nature. 
And  the  ground  for  the  postulate  consists  of  the  foregoing  conceptual- 
izations: the  concrete  universal,  the  law  of  contradiction,  the  theory 

of  internal  relations,  etc.  To  put  it  simply,  the  neo-Hegelians  hold 
that  it  is  axiomatically  certain  that  the  condition  of  reality  cannot 
be  a state  of  self-contradiction.  Therefore,  and  even  though  our  daily 
experiences  are  replete  with  contradictions,  the  basic,  or  ultimate, 
character  of  reality  is  necessarily  perfect,  an  Absolute.  Thus,  Bradley 
concludes: 

With  regard  to  the  main  character  of  (the)  Absolute 
our  position  briefly  is  this.  We  hold  that  our 
conclusion  is  certain,  and  that  to  doubt  it  logic- 
ally is  impossible.  ...  It  is  impossible  ration- 
ally even  to  entertain  the  question  of  another 
possibil ity.62 

But  now,  if  it  is  only  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute  that  reality 
is  perfectly  non-contradictory  (wholly  rational  or  harmonious),  what 
is  the  status  of  our  everyday  experiences?  Since  we  everywhere  meet 
with  contradictions,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  world  we  know  is  unreal, 
that  all  is  illusion?  Not  so,  say  Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  for  what  we 
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experience  are  "appearances"  v/h i ch  are  not  the  same  as  illusions.  They 

hold,  as  we  have  seen,  that  whatever  js,  even  if  a negative  element  and 

in  a state  of  contradiction,  is  part  of  the  Absolute  and  to  that  extent 

real.  Appearance,  according  to  Bradley, 

is  that  which,  taken  as  it  stands,  proves  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be 
true  of  the  real.  But  to  deny  its  existence  or  to 
divorce  it  from  reality  is  out  of  the  question. 63 

An  "appearance"  then  is  real  to  a degree;  to  the  degree  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  Absolute.  Thus,  appearance,  like  contradiction,  declines 
as  the  Absolute  is  approached.  Or,  a concrete  universal  that  is  more 
inclusive  displays  relatively  less  contradiction  vi s-a-vis  the  Absolute, 
and  therefore  claims  a higher  degree  of  reality;  it  is  "more"  real 
than  a lesser  concrete  universal. ^ As  for  the  Absolute,  it  "has  of 

course  no  degrees:  for  it  is  perfect,  and  there  can  be  no  more  or 

65 

less  in  perfection." 

Finally,  we  must  note  that  for  the  neo-Hegelians  all  of  the  fore- 
going formulations  are  expressions  of  Mind  at  work.  For  Bradley  and 
Bosanquet  it  is  Mind  that  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of  reality. 
Bradley,  noting  that  he  is  following  Hegel,  concludes: 

Outside  of  spirit  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be, 
any  reality,  and,  the  more  that  anything  is  spirit- 
ual, so  much  the  more  it  is  veritably  real. 66 
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CHAPTER  III 

IDEALISM  VS.  UTILITARIANISM:  ON  MORALITY  AND  THE  STATE 


Green  opens  his  attack  upon  utilitarianism  on  the  level  of  meta- 
ethics, the  presuppositions  underlying  ethical  theorizing  and  concrete 
ethical  doctrines.  In  addition,  he  is  critical  of  Hegelian  metaethics, 
so  that  here  again  the  contrast  between  his  thought  and  that  of  Bradley 
and  Bosanquet  helps  to  clarify  the  dense  formulations  of  the  latter. 
Moreover,  Hobhouse's  ethical  and  political  theories  are  in  large  measure 
a rebuttal  to  the  neo-Hegelians'  rejection  of  Green's  basically  liberal 
concl  usioris . 

Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  is  an  old  fashioned  argument.  Today 
metaethical  thinking  confines  itself  largely  to  the  study  of  the 
meanings  of  ethical  terms  and  to  the  justifications  for  value  judg- 
ments.^ But  moral  philosophers  once  approached  metaethics  by  way  of 
metaphysics,  the  nature  of  reality.  For  it  was  a time-honored  assump- 
tion, taken  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  man's  conduct  toward  man 
cannot  transcend  the  limits  imposed  by  reality.  Accordingly,  Green 
examines  the  nature  of  external  material  reality,  the  nature  of  man  as 
a moral  agent,  and  the  relation  between  the  two. 

His  assault  upon  empiricist-util itarian  metaethics,  as  upon  their 
metaphysics,  is  epistemologically  grounded.  His  contention  that  knowledge 
implies  the  existence  of  Mind  is  extended  to  that  kind  of  knowledge 
categorized  as  ethics.  He  argues  that  the  notion  of  moral i ty — principles 
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of  right  conduct--is  meaningless  unless  the  individual  can  place  himself 
outside  the  purely  mechanical  processes  that  govern  material  things. 

For  otherwise  the  individual  would  not  have  the  freedom  of  choice 
(autonomy  of  will)  that  the  concept  of  morality  presupposes.  Green 
focuses  on  the  utilitarian  contention  that  the  moral  agent  is  motivated 
solely  by  his  self-interested  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  shows  that  such 
hedonistic  egoism  is  blocked  by  the  social  context  within  which  the 
individual  must  act.  Society,  first,  largely  shapes  the  individual's 
moral  personality  and,  second,  restricts  his  scope  of  action.  In  short, 
Green  makes  practical  morality  dependent  on  the  concept  of  community, 
in  contrast  to  the  utilitarian  reliance  on  individual  self-interest. 

In  opposition  to  the  utilitarian  principle  (and  criterion  of  social 
justice)  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Green  offers 
an  extended  and  buttressed  version  of  Kant's  categorical  imperative. 

His  argument  develops  as  follows.  The  human  individual  is  a causal 
agent  because  his  attribute  of  mind  enables  him  to  self-objectivize: 

That  is,  to  hold  himself  outside  the  stream  of  time  and  material  change. 
Further,  and  against  Hegelianism,  he  holds  that  self-consciousness  is 
a capacity  possessed  by  humans  only,  and  not  by  collectivities  such 
as  nations  or  societies.  The  latter,  he  insists,  are  not  capable  of 
self-objectivization,  the  necessary  attribute  of  a moral  agent.  Still, 
a moral  agent  is  part  of,  and  can  only  act  within,  a collectivity. 

The  very  term  "morality"  refers  to  social  phenomena,  demanding  the 
concept  of  community.  And  it  is  important  to  realize  that  Green's 
definition  of  community  essentially  accords  with  modern  sociology's 
central  concept  of  the  social  system  as  a normative  order--a  set  of 
shared  values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  mutual  expectations  of  conduct. 
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It  is  the  normative  order  that  imposes  the  limiting  context  within  which 
the  individual  exercises  his  vocation  as  a moral  agent.  The  all- 
important  consequence  of  having  to  act  within  a normative  order  is  that 
the  individual  must  take  into  consideration  the  like  capacities  of  his 
fellow  moral  agents.  He  must  persuade  them  that  his  actions  at  the 
very  least  are  not  harmful  to  them,  i . e . , that  he  is  acting  within  the 
limits  of  the  normative  order.  Therefore,  Green  argues,  the  individual 
can  pursue  his  interests  only  by  presenting  to  himself  the  idea  of  a 
common  good--the  notion  that  the  different  desires  and  goals  of  all 
the  individuals  in  the  community  are  reconcilable.  A crucial  point  is 
that  Green's  "common  good"  basically  refers  to  the  idea  that  mutual 
satisfaction  is  possible  and  feasible,  and  not  to  an  actual  state  of 
affairs  that  all  in  the  community  have  agreed  upon.  For  if  the  in- 
dividual guided  his  actions  by  reference  to  an  ideal  end-state,  this 
would  be  utilitarianism,  the  judging  of  moral  actions  by  their  social 
consequences.  In  that  case--and  this  is  Green's  main  criticism  of 
util i tarianism--the  individual  is  not  taken  as  an  end  in  himself. 

Green  explicitly  states  that  his  metaethics  is  epistemologically 
grounded: 

Throughout  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  condi- 
tions of  knowledge  our  object  has  been  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which 
man  himself  stands  to  the  system  of  related 
phenomena  called  nature — in  other  words,  in  regard 
to  the  freedom  of  man;  a conclusion  on  which  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  Ethics,  as  other 
than  a branch  of  physics  depends. 2 

That  is,  the  central  issue  for  Green  is  whether  man  is  free,  in  the 

sense  of  being  a causal  agent,  or  is  but  a cog  in  a materialistic, 

mechanical  universe.  For  on  the  latter  view,  we  have  seen.  Green  holds 
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that  it  is  illogical  to  deal  in  "oughts"  at  all.  For  the  attribute  of 

being  a knowing  subject  requires  the  capability,  supplied  by  mind,  of 

not  being  time-bound.  And,  according  to  Green,  "In  virtue  of  his 

character  as  knowing,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  man 

3 

is  ...  a 'free  cause."1  By  free  cause  he  means  an  agent  not  subject 

to  the  determinate  relations  that  mark  material  things.  A truly  causal 

agent,  he  states,  "must  act  absolutely  from  itself"  and  "not  . . . under 

4 

determination  by  something  else." 

It  is  the  mind-induced  causal  faculty  that  yields  autonomy  of  will 
and  enables  man  to  be  a moral  agent.  "It  is  this  consciousness  which 
yields  . . . the  conception  of  something  that  should  be  as  distinct 

5 

from  that  which  _i_s.  ..."  And  the  capability  of  conceiving  of,  and 
attaining,  such  "oughts"  is  what  makes  the  notion  of  morality  meaning- 
ful . 

In  the  realm  of  morality,  Green  argues,  "The  determining  causes 
are  motives;  a motive  . . . being  an  idea  of  an  end,  which  a self- 
conscious  subject  presents  to  itself,  and  which  it  strives  to  realise."^ 
And  the  causal  efficacy  of  motives  requires  the  process  of  self- 
objectivization.  A motive  is  triggered  by  a desire,  but  man,  given 
his  faculty  of  mind,  distinguishes  between  a desire  and  the  idea  of 
an  object  as  wanted,  i ,e.  an  end  which  as  yet  does  not  exist. ^ This 
distinction  between  desires  and  being  self-conscious  of  having  them 
was  to  become  an  important  issue.  The  neo-Hegelians  failed  to  heed 
Green  on  this  score,  as  Bosanquet  came  to  admit  after  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Hobhouse  and  then  by  G.E.  Moore  in  his  celebrated  "The  Refutation 
of  Idealism."  By  failing  to  make  the  distinction,  they  pointed  out, 
the  neo-Hegelians,  in  effect,  reduced  material  reality  to  thought. 
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For  Green  the  question  of  self-objectivization  led  him  to  attack 
the  Heglian  contention  that  morality  is  embodied  in  collectivities  such 
as  states.  He  notes  that  both  his  form  of  idealism  and  that  of 
Hegelianism  depend  on  a "certain  'divine  principle'  (j_.e.  Mind)  as 
the  ground  of  will  and  reason.  ..."  But  contrary  to  their  philosophy 
it  is  "of  the  very  essence"  of  his  theory  that  the  "divine  principle" 
be  present  only  in  knowing,  or  self-conscious,  subjects.8  He  therefore 
objects  to  the  "substituting  for  persons,  as  the  subject  in  which  the 
divine  self-realisation  takes  place,  any  entity  to  which  self-conscious- 
ness cannot  intelligently  be  ascribed."9  It  follows  for  Green  that 

there  can  be  nothing  in  a nation  however  exalted  its 
mission,  or  in  a society  however  perfectly  organised, 
which  is  not  in  the  persons  composing  the  nation  or 
the  socity.  Our  ultimate  standard  of  worth  is  an 
ideal  of  personal  worth.  All  other  values  are  rela- 
tive to  value  for,  of,  or  in  a person. 10 

And  it  is  rrom  this  ground  that  Green  delivers  his  oft-quoted  riposte 

to  Hegel's  ascription  of  supreme  moral  worth  to  the  state: 

To  an  Athenian  slave,  who  might  be  used  to  gratify 
a master's  lust,  it  would  have  been  a mockery  to 
speak  of  the  state  as  a realisation  of  freedom;  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  much  less  so  to  speak  of  it 
as  such  to  an  untaught  and  underfed  denizen  of  a 
London  yard  with  gin-shops  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left. 11 

As  for  the  utilitarians,  Green  charges  that  their  metaethical 
formulations  are  self-contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  utilitarians 
hold  that  individuals  act  from  motives  of  seif  interest,  and  thus 
apparently  as  ends  in  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hold  that 
the  criterion  of  moral ly-right  conduct  is  its  social  utility,  the 
fostering  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  According 
to  utilitarianism,  all  individuals  act  from  the  identical  motive  of  the 
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desire  for  pleasure  (or  avoidance  of  pain).  But  pleasure  (before  J.S. 
Mill's  reformulation)  cannot  be  differentiated  by  quality  or  worth,  so 
that  actual  objects  desired  by  moral  agents  have  no  intrinsic  value 
("pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry").  Utilitarians  therefore  attach  value 
not  to  motives  or  to  objects  sought  but  to  the  social  effects  of  in- 
dividual actions  toward  the  goal  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  But,  Green  points  out,  the  criterion  of  social  utility 
contradicts  the  premise  that  individuals,  as  seekers  of  their  own 
pleasures,  act  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  result  is  that  utilitarians 
are 

taking  the  good  will  to  be  relative  to  something 
external  to  itself;  to  have  its  value  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  . . .12 

The  utilitarians'  basic  error  is  the  failure  to  see  that  pleasure 

cannot  be  sought  for  its  own  sake  but  depends  on  the  actual  object 

desired  or  willed.  The  error  was  unwittingly  revealed  by  J.S.  Mill  who 

differs  from  the  older  Utilitarians  in  holding  that, 
although  pleasure  and  freedom  from  pain  are  the 
only  things  desirable  as  ends,  some  ki nds  of  pleasure 
are  more  desirable  and  valuable  than  others,  not  as 
involving  a greater  amount  of  pleasure,  but  in  their 
intrinsic  nature. 13 

Green  points  out  that  to  admit  different  "kinds"  of  pleasure  necessarily 
means  specifying  objects  and  ranking  them  by  intrinsic  value.  And  it 
follows  that  pleasure  cannot  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  that  is,  apart 
from  concrete  objects.^ 

But,  if  pleasure  depends  on  the  objects  desired,  and  objects 

differ  in  intrinsic  value,  then  the  morally  good  depends  on  the  good 

15 

of  the  object  desired.  It  follows  that  the  moral  agent's  act  of  will 
is  good  or  bad  in  the  measure  that  the  object  he  pursues  is  good  or 
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bad.  Hence,  he  must  choose  his  objects  with  deliberation;  he  must  mix 
thought  with  desire. 

Will  then  is  equally  and  indistinguishably  desire 
and  thought — not  however  mere  desire  or  mere 
thought  . . . but  desire  and  thought  as  they  are 
involved  in  the  direction  of  a self-distinguishing 
and  self-seeking  subject  to  the  realisation  of  an 
idea. 16 

we  now  see  that  Green's  distinction  between  desires  and  being  self- 
consciousness  of  having  those  desires  makes  room  for  the  role  of  reason 
in  morality.  For,  first,  the  pursuit  of  desire  untempered  by  reason 
cannot  be  the  stuff  of  morality,  the  deliberate  choice  of  conduct. 

Second,  there  is  the  very  practical  need  of  the  individual  to  exercise 
reason  in  choosing  desires  or  objects  that  are  acceptable  to  his  peers, 
that  are  reconcilable  with  the  particular  normative  order. 

Now,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  Green,  as  idealists  generally, 
pressed  the  notion  that  a community  is  a normative  order,  that  the  cement 
of  society  is  a set  of  shared  values.  We  will  find,  for  example, 
Bosanquet  referring  to  institutions  as  "ethical  ideas,"  and  that 
Hobhouse  virtually  takes  for  granted  the  notion  of  a normative  order, 
expending  little  effort  in  defining  or  defending  the  concept.  That 
Green,  the  neo-Hegelians,  and  Hobhouse  hold  this  concept  of  community 
will  be  demonstrated,  and  it  is  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  their 
theories.  For  the  differences  in  their  ethical  and  political  doctrines, 
especially  their  theories  of  the  state,  turn  on  their  respective 
elaborations  of  the  characteristics  of  a normative  order,  the  social 
system. 

Green  holds  that  the  moral  agent  is  constrained  in  his  actions 
because  fie  lives  in  association  with  like  moral  agents  whose  claims  to 
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be  taken  as  ends  in  themselves  are  equal  to  his  own.  Therefore,  the 
social  context  at  once  shapes  the  personality  of  the  moral  agent,  j .e. 
influences  his  ideas  of  proper  moral  objects,  and  largely  dictates  the 
manner  in  which  he  may  pursue  those  ends.  Green  points  out  that  an 
individual  living  in  total  isolation  cannot  be  a moral  agent  because: 

"No  individual  can  make  a conscience  for  himself.  He  always  needs  a 
society  to  make  it  form  him."  7 This  argument  will  become,  in  The 
Principles  of  Political  Obligation,  the  basis  for  Green's  attack  upon 
traditional  natural -right  theories.  For  these  posit  a state  of  nature 
prior  to  society  in  which  individuals  already  are  possessed  of  rights. 

Now,  the  practical  life  of  a society,  Green  points  out,  requires 
its  members  to  perform  a variety  of  functions;  what  today  we  call  ful- 
filling social  roles.  It  follows  that  "distinctions  of  social  posi- 
tions and  power"  strongly  affect  the  development  of  moral  personal ity. ^ 
For,  the  morally-good  interests  of  a man  in  one  social  position  are 
different  from  those  of  a man  in  a different  position.  Yet — and  this 
is  Green's  point  regarding  the  workings  of  the  normative  order — neither 
can  pursue  his  legitimate  interests  without  taking  the  other's  into 
account.  That  is,  given  the  reciprocal  relations  of  individuals  within 
a normative  order,  each  must  conceive  of  his  own  good  within  a framework 
that  encompasses  the  good  of  all . ^ ^ Therefore,  however  much  morally- 
good  interests  differ  within  a society,  each  agent  must  shape  his 
interests  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  those  of  others.  And  to  do  so. 
Green  argues,  requires  the  moral  agent  to  become  aware  of  and  accept 
the  idea  of  a common  good;  the  notion  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
pursue  their  varied  interests  in  harmony.  That  is,  the  "common  good"  is 
an  ideal  concept,  referring  not  to  an  actual  or  potential  state  of 
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affairs  but  to  an  idea  as  the  force  determining  man's  conduct  to  man. 

As  an  idea,  and  as  an  absolute,  the  common  good  is  a categorical 
imperative. 

Man's  self-objectivizing  capability  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
common  good,  and  leads  to  the  give-and-take,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
several  moral  agents  that  yield  the  content  of  their  moral  order.  This 
process,  says  Green, 

has  been  the  parent  of  the  institutions  and  usages, 

°f  Che  social  judgments  and  aspirations,  through^, 
which  human  life  has  been  so  far  bettered.  . . .20 

This  completes  my  sketch  of  the  fundamental  conceptual  components 
of  Green's  metaethics:  the  self-objectivizing,  and  therefore,  moral 

individual;  the  normative  order  as  the  limiting  context  within  which 
moral  agents  act;  and  the  idea  of  a common  good  that  harmonizes  the 
different  desires  and  ends  of  associated  moral  agents.  Before  turning 
to  Green's  ethical  theory  proper,  however,  let  us  consider  an  aspect  of 
his  metaethics  to  which  objection  may  be  raised. 

It  may  be  objected  that  his  formulation  of  the  actual  common  good 

implies  that  a normative  order  always  is  a state  of  affairs  agreeable 

to  ail;  that  whatever  is,  is  proper  and  just.  Not  so,  says  Green.  In 

actual  societies  there  are  many  who  do  not  have  effective  access  to  the 

prevailing  normative  order,  e. g. , "an  untaught  and  underfed  denizen  of 

a London  yard."  As  Green  puts  it: 

Civil  society  may  be,  and  is,  founded  cn  the  idea 
of  there  being  a common  good,  but  that  idea  in 
relation  to  the  less  favored  members  of  society  is 
in  effect  unrealised.  . . .21 

And  he  holds  that  individuals  excluded  from  effective  participation  in 
the  normative  order  are  deprived  of  their  inherent  moral  vocations,  i.e. 
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they  are  neither  taken  nor  can  take  themselves  as  ends  in  themselves. 
Accordingly,  normative  orders  are  open  to  development,  and  historically 
there  has  been 

a gradual  extension  ...  of  the  range  of  persons 
to  whom  the  common  good  is  conceived  as  common.  . . .22 

And  here  is  the  germ  of  Green's  justification  for  the  reforms  he  will 

advocate  in  The  Principles.  He  will  urge  that  conditions  be  created, 

by  means  of  the  activist  state,  for  the  greatest  number  of  moral  agents 

to  effectively  participate  in  the  normative  order.  For  a community, 

since  all  its  members  are  inherently  moral  agents, 

is  potentially  a community  of  all  men  of  whom  one 
can  communicate  with  others  as  "I"  with  "Thou. "23 

Green's  Theory  of  the  State 

The  Principles  of  Political  Obligation  is  responding  primarily  to 

the  Spencerian  utilitarians'  view  of  the  role  of  the  state.  They  held, 

we  will  recall,  that  the  state  is  inherently  a threat  to  individual 

freedom,  and  they  reduced  the  state's  functions  to  the  practical  minimum, 

to  that  of  policeman.  In  contrast,  for  the  idealists  the  state  is  a 

positive  factor  in  shaping  the  (moral)  life  of  the  community.  Although 

Green  and  the  neo-Hegelians  differ  importantly  in  their  conceptions  of 

the  state,  they  agree  that  what  the  normative  order  ought  to  be  depends 

crucially  on  the  idea  of  the  activist  state. 

The  subject  of  The  Principles,  Green  declares,  is  the  "moral 

24 

function"  of  the  state.  ' However,  his  basic  conceptualization  of  the 

concept  of  morality  is  in  the  Prol egomena  and  thus,  as  Melvin  Richter 
25 

points  out.  The  Principles  cannot  be  studied  intelligently  apart  from 
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it.  For  when  the  Prolegomena  is  ignored  or  not  fathomed  The  Principles 
may  well  appear  to  offer  little  more  than  intuitive  assertions. 20 
Green  himself  emphasized  the  framework  established  in  the  Prolegomena. 
The  second  paragraph  reminds  his  students2^  of  the  groundwork  laid,  and 
he  very  quickly  recapitulates  the  key  arguments  of  the  Prolegomena.28 
In  short,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Green  is  saying  that  the  arguments  of 
Iil§L s depend  on  the  framework  established  in  the  Prolegomena. 

Given  that  man  is  a moral  agent,  Green  argues  that  the  function 
o.  social  institutions  is  to  enable  man  to  realize  his  inherent  voca- 
tion. 

So  far  as  they  (the  institutions)  do  in  fact  thus 
operate  they  are  morally  justified,  and  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  "law  of  nature".  . . .29 

He  is  asserting,  against  utilitarian  denial,  that  there  is  a sense  in 

which  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  a law  of  nature  and  its  corollary  of 

"natural  rights "--"a  system  of  correlative  rights  and  obligations 

actually  enforced  or  that  should  be  enforced  by  law."30  But  he  sharply 

distinguishes  his  conception  of  natural  rights  from  that  of  traditional 

social -contract  theories.  The  latter  hold  that  men  are  inherently 

possessed  of  certain  rights  which  accrue  to  them  in  a state  of  nature; 

a condition  prior  to  the  contractual  formation  of  government.  Green 

denies  the  assumption  of  a state  of  nature,  holding  that  rights  are  a 

social  product,  and  therefore  it  is  illogical  to  suppose  that  men  have 

rights  prior  to  che  existence  of  society.3^ 

Thus,  in  presenting  his  conception  of  natural  rights  and  the  role 

of  the  state  concerning  them,  he  says, 
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the  essential  questions  are:  (1)  whether  we  are 

entitled  to  distinguish  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  are  anywhere  actually  enforced  by  law  from 
rights  and  obligations  which  really  exist  though 
not  enforced;  and  (2)  if  we  are  entitled  to  do  so, 
what  is  to  be  our  criterion  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions which  are  really  valid,  in  distinction  from 
those  that  are  actually  enforced. 32 

The  answers  constitute  the  burden  of  The  Principles.  From  the  criterion 
of  natural  rights  exercised  in  the  context  of  community,  he  will  find 
chat  the  actual  moral  order  is  lacking;  that  existing,  or  positive,  law, 
when  measured  against  the  law  of  nature  falls  short  of  sustaining  the 
best  normative  order. 

The  key  problem  stems  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  state's 
preponderance  of  power.  Although  the  state  can  force  men  to  act  in 
prescribed  ways,  yet  in  a vital  respect  it  is  impotent:  It  cannot  force 

men  to  be  moral.  For  morality,  as  the  Pro! egomena  explains,  is  a 
function  not  of  fear  or  force  but  of  the  capacity  to  sel f-objectivize 
desires  within  the  context  of  the  common  good  of  the  community.  So, 
if  force  will  not  make  men  moral,  what  is  the  role  of  the  state  in  the 
moral  order  that  a community  is? 

The  state  employs  its  power  to  secure  compliance  with  its  laws 
tegardless  of  the  motives  of  individuals.  But  since  such  overt  be- 
havior is  obtained  by  coercion  it  ignores  the  individual's  moral 
capability.  So,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  is  the  state  justified 
in  coercing  the  behavior  of  its  citizens?  Green  answers  that  the  state 
is  justified  in  coercing  that  behavior  which  is  vital  to  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  so  cannot  be  left  to  the  autonomous  choice  of  in- 
dividual s.  But  beyond  this  necessary  minimum  the  state  is  not  justi- 
fiec  in  employing  its  force  because  it  then  is  interfering  with  the 
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individual's  moral  vocation.  And  here  we  have  the  core  of  Green's  con- 
ception of  the  role  of  the  state:  It  sustains  and  promotes  the 

conditions  necessary  to  the  flourishment  of  the  moral  order.  The  state 
cannot  make  men  virtuous,  but  it  can  open  the  way  for  the  exercise  and 
development  of  virtue,  of  the  moral  capability.  And  the  opportunities 
to  exercise  his  inherent  moral  capabilities  constitute  the  natural  rights 
of  the  individual. 

Green  observes  that  to  utilitarians  his  interpretation  of  natural 
rights  is  as  objectionable  as  the  traditional  view  because  the  only 
motives  they  recognize  are  "the  attainment  of  pleasure  and  avoidance 
of  pain."3D  Hence,  they  justify  civil  rights  as  necessary  to  the  freedom 
to  pursue  self-interests.  But,  as  we  saw.  Green  has  shown  that  we  do 
not  pursue  pleasure  as  such  but  rather  specific  objects  (or  interests) 
from  which  we  derive  pleasure.  Hence,  and  in  contrast  to  utilitarian- 
ism, Green  bases  his  case  for  civil  rights  on  the  nature  of  the  moral 
agent  acting  within  the  context  of  community.  Concerning  rights,  he 
holds: 


No  one  . . . can  have  a right  except  (1)  as  a member 
of  a society,  and  (2)  of  a society  in  which  some 
common  good  is  recognized  by  the  members  of  the 
society  as  their  own  ideal  good.  . . .3° 

Further,  this  core  proposition  yields  an  important  corollary.  It 

follows  for  Green  that 


everyone  capable  of  being  determined  by  the  con- 
ception of  a common  good  as  his  own  ideal  good,  as 
that  which  unconditionally  should  be  . . . , iri 
other  words,  every  moral  person,  is  capable  of 
rights.  . . . Only  through  the  possession  of  rights 
can  the  power  of  the  individual  freely  make  a 
common  good  his  own  have  reality  given  to  it. 37 
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His  complaint,  of  course,  is  that  in  practice  too  many  individuals  are 
excluded  from  effective  participation  in  the  normative  order.  The 
excluded  are  not  able  to  exercise  their  inherent  moral  capabilities; 
they  cannot  effectively  entertain  the  idea  of  the  common  good  which  - 
would  reconcile  their  interests  with  those  of  all  others.  To  open  the 
normative  order  to  the  deprived  is  the  purpose  of  the  reforms  Green 
urged  the  state  to  undertake. 

Yet  Green  has  admitted  that  expanding  the  normative  order  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  government  fiat,  by  the  use  of  the  state's  coercive 
power.  For  force  cannot  make  men  moral,  cannot  make  them  "recognize" 

( i • e - freely  accept  the  idea)  that  the  normative  order  ought  to  be 
extended  to  all.  As  a result,  he  concludes  that  the  role  of  the  state 
is  necessarily  limited. 

For  this  reason  the  effectual  action  of  the  state, 
i.e.  the  community  as  acting  through  law,  for  the 
promotion  of  habits  of  true  citizenship,  seems 
necessarily  to  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles. 38 

While  the  state's  role  in  the  reform  of  the  social  order  is  thus 
limited,  yet  Green  holds  that  its  scope  for  action  remains  very  broad. 
Legislation  that  would  make  for  the  expansion  of  the  normative  order 
includes  compulsory  education  for  children,  and  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  contract  which  "affect  the  health  and  housing  of  the  people, 
the  growth  of  population  relatively  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  accumulation  or  distribution  of  landed  property."^  He  argues  that 
unrestrained  freedom  of  contract  has  favored  "the  power  of  cl  ass- 
interests,"  and  the  resultant  social  ills  include 
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the  massing  of  population  without  regard  to  condi- 
tions of  health;  unrestrained  traffic  in  deleterious 
commodities;  unlimited  upgrowth  of  the  class  of 
hired  labourers  in  particular  industries  . . . , 
without  any  provision  against  the  danger  of  an 
impoverished  proletariate  in  following  generations.4^* 

These  examples  are  sufficient,  he  concludes, 

to  point  out  the  directions  in  which  the  state  may 
remove  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  the  capacity 
for  beneficial  exercise  of  rights,  without  defeat- 
ing its  own  object  by  vitiating  the  spontaneous 
character  of  that  capacity.41 

And  it  seems  manifest  that  the  directions  favored  by  Green  are  those 
which  today  characterize  the  liberal  welfare-state. 


The  "Idea"  of  the  Common  Good 

Contemporary  critics  of  Green  have  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  his 

central  concept  of  the  common  good.  And  this  strongly  indicates  that 

they  do  not  comprehend  his  idealist  epistemology  from  which  the  concept 

derives.  Melvin  Richter,  for  example,  interprets  Green's  common  good 

as  referring  to  a wide  consensus  in  the  community  on  concrete  goals  to 
42 

oe  pursued.  He  then  objects  that  in  practice  we  rarely  find  a 
universal  consensus  on  social  goals,  and  therefore  concludes  that  "the 
notion  of  the  common  good  is  of  dubious  value.  It  is  a poor  starting 
point  for  a complex  political  theory.  . . . 1,43 

John  Kemp  is  more  cautious  than  Richter,  and  simply  professes 
puzzlement  over  the  meaning  of  the  concept.44  Kemp  complains  that 
although  the  idea  of  the  common  good  is  central  to  Green's  social 
philosophy,  "he  nowhere  makes  clear  exactly  what  he  means  by  it.  . . 

These  critics  do  not  see  that  the  idea  of  a common  good  refers  to 
how  a moral  agent  goes  about  pursuing  his  interests  (his  "oughts") 
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within  the  context  of  a normative  order.  Green  is  pointing  out  that  a 
moral  agent  must  take  the  interests  of  his  fellow  moral  agents  into 
account,  if  only  because  they  will  not  allow  him  to  pursue  his  self- 
interests  at  their  expense.  Therefore,  he  must  entertain  the  idea  that 
it  is  feasible  to  achieve  a common  reconciliation  or  accomodation  of 
varying  interests,  his  own  included.  And  this  mutual  recognition  of 
the  idea  of  the  common  good,  Green  is  saying,  constitutes  the  process 
of  constructing  an  actual  normative  order. 

On  another  aspect  of  Green's  philosophy,  however,  I think  Richter 

correctly  points  to  a serious  flaw.  This  concerns  Green's  rationalist 
45 

methodology,  and  it  is  basically  the  same  criticism  that  Hobhouse 
will  apply  to  idealism  generally.  Green  relies  too  heavily  on  inference. 
When,  on  epistemological  grounds  he  is  led  to  a necessary  inference 
about  the  nature  of  reality,  he  too  quickly  converts  the  inference  into 
fact.  But  the  logical  inference  gives  him  no  more  than  a reasonable 
assumption,  or  hypothesis,  which  still  requires  empirical  evidence  for 
vindication.  This  tendency  to  ignore  empirical  verification,  common 
to  rationalist  methodology,  is  a major  Hobhouse  complaint.  And  it 
helps  to  explain  why  he  v/ent  to  great  lengths  to  present  empirical 
evidence  to  justify  the  concepts  he  borrowed  from  idealism,  especially 
the  concept  of  Mind. 

Neo-Hegelian  Ethical  an d Political  Theories 

For  the  neo-Hegelian  theories  of  ethics  and  politics  we  turn  to 
Bradley's  Ethical  Studies  and  Bosanquet's  The  Philosophical  Theory  of 
the  State.  Both  works  draw  out  the  practical  implications  of  the 
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Hegelian  concepts  of  the  concrete  universal,  the  law  of  contradiction, 
and  the  postulate  of  Mind.  In  following  their  arguments  it  will  be 
helpful  to  keep  in  mind  that  their  hierarchical Iy-structured  concrete 
universals  are  value  laden,  that  the  higher,  or  more  inclusive,  concrete 
universal  is  "more"  real  and  therefore  possesses,  or  embodies,  greater 
value. 

Bradley  agrees  with  the  utilitarians  that  the  goal  of  morality  is 

self-realization.  But  he  objects  to  the  utilitarian  view  that  we 

seek  to  realize  ourselves  by  pursuing  objects  of  pleasure.  He  argues 

that  to  seek  pleasure  now  in  this  object  and  then  in  that  one  is  to 

pursue  transitory  states  of  ourselves,  and  the  self,  he  insists,  "is 

not  a mere  collection  of  states."47  Rather,  the  self  is  a whole  and 

can  only  actain  self-realization  as  a whole  ( i . e . a concrete  universal), 

"and  the  question  in  morals  fs  to  find  the  true  whole.  . . ."48 

Bradley  argues  that  the  true,  or  realized,  whole  cannot  be  finite 

because  it  is  the  nature  of  a concrete  universal  to  be  infinite.  What 

is  taken  as  finite,  that  is,  as  bounded  by  others,  is  but  an  abstrac- 
49 

tion.  ' Human  beings  overcome  finitude  by  being  aware  of  it,  by 

knowing  that  boundaries  exist.  To  know  finitude  is  immediately  to 

go  beyond  the  supposed  confinement  since 

(t)he  mind  is  not  finite  . . . because  it  knows  it 
is  finite.  "The  knowledge  of  the  limit  suppresses 
the  limit."  It  is  a flagrant  self-contradiction 
that  the  finite  should  know  its  own  finitude.  . . .50 

He  illustrates  the  point:  Suppose  a man  shut  up  in  a room  who  states 

that  he  is  bounded  by  the  inside  and  knows  nothing  of  the  outside. 

The  statement  is  self-contradictory  because  if  he  were  truly  bounded 

by  the  inside  he  could  not  know  that  such  a thing  as  an  "outside" 

exists.8* 
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On  this  dialectical  ground  Bradley  rejects  the  likely  utilitarian 
objection  that  within  the  whole  of  society  a member,  as  a member,  remains 
a distinguishable  entity.  He  agrees  that  the  individual  remains  dis- 
tinguishable as  such  but, 

this  leaves  out  of  sight  a fact  quite  palpable  and 
of  enormous  significance,  viz.  that  in  the  moral 
organism  the  members  are  aware  of  themselves,  and 
aware  of  themselves  as  members.  . . . 

And  to  "know  myself  as  a member"  is  to  know  that  I am  an  integral  part 

of  the  social  whole,  the  higher  concrete  universal.  And  this  means 

that  I am  aware  of  the  whole  specifying  itself  in 
me.  The  will  of  the  whole  knowingly  wills  itself 
in  me;  the  will  of  the  whole  is  the  will  of  the 
members,  and  so,  in  willing  my  own  function,  I do 
know  that  others  will  themselves  in  me.'3"5 

And, 

when  the  self  is  identified  with,  and  wills,  and 
realizes  a concrete  uni  versa! , a real  totality, 
then  first  does  it  find  itself,  is  satisfied,  self- 
determined,  and  free,  "The  free  will  that  wills 
itself  as  free  will . 

Since  the  community--"an  organism  and  a moral  organism"--is  the  highest 

concrete  universal  experienced  by  man,  individual  self-realization 

55 

depends  upon  a merging  with  it. 

The  question  now  is  how  exactly  does  the  individual  go  about 
merging  his  particular  will  with  the  higher,  or  general  will,  repre- 
sented by  the  social  whole?  According  to  Bradley: 

In  the  realized  idea  which,  superior  to  me,  and  yet 
here  and  now  in  and  by  me,  affirms  itself  in  a con- 
tinuous process,  we  have  found  the  end,  we  have 
found  self-realization,  duty,  and  happiness  in  one 
--yes,  we  have  found  ourselves,  when  we  have  found 
our  station  and  its  duties,  our  function  as  an 
organ  in  the  social  organism. 56 

If  doubt  remains  as  to  the  depth  of  Bradley's  ethical  and  political 
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conservatism,  it  is  dispelled  by  his  remark  that  to  "wish  to  be  better, 
and  to  make  the  world  better"  is  to  be  on  "the  threshold  of  immoral ity. 

We  will  not  follow  Bradley  on  the  role  of  the  state  within  the 
community  because  Bosanquet  will  cover  the  ground  in  greater  and  more 
explicit  detail.  But  we  must  take  note  of  the  sharp  divergence  between 
the  idealism  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  and  that  of  their  mentor,  T.H. 
Green.  The  latter,  we  will  recall,  denied  that  morality  can  be  embodied 
in  the  collectivity  as  such  because  a community  is  not  a self-conscious 
subject.  Hence,  for  Green  only  a human  being  has  the  ability  of  self- 
objectivization  that  is  required  to  put  forth  an  "ought." 


Bosanquet 's  Theory  of  the  State 


Bosanquet 's  intention  in. The  Philosophic  Theory  of  the  State  is 
to  go  beyond  "the  scrupulous  caution  which  Green  displayed  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  State  to  its  members.  To  this  end  he  will  employ 
a "philosophic"  theory  which,  he  explains,  "is  the  study  of  something 
as  a whole  and  for  its  own  sake."  Nonphilosophic  thinking  he  labels 
"theories  of  the  first  look,"66  that  is,  the  viewing  of  reality  in 
terms  of  particulars  without  probing  for  deeper  meanings.  This  will 
not  do  because:  "Explanation  aims  at  referring  things  to  a whole;  and 

there  is  no  true  whole  but  mind."61 

According  to  Bosanquet, 

there  is  no  sound  political  philosophy  which  is  not 
an  embodiment  of  Plato's  conception.  The  central 
idea  is  this:  that  every  class  of  persons  in  the 

commurii ty--the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  workman-- 
has  a certain  distinctive  type  of  mind  which  fits 
its  members  for  their  functions,  and  that  the  com- 
munity essentially  consists  in  the  working  of  these 
types  of  mind  in  their  connection  with  one  another. ^ 
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Remarking  that  "the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  is  the  root 
of  every  social  problem,"62  he  turns  to  the  utilitarian  view  of  this 
relationship.  He  argues  that  the  utilitarian  concept  of  self-government 
is  paradoxical.  On  the  one  hand  it  conceptually  isolates  the  individual 
not  only  from  others  but  also  from  the  state,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  forced  to  supply  linkages  to  explain  the  existence  of  collectivities 
as  such.  Consequently  utilitarians  implicitly  sanction  what  they  ex- 
plicitly deny — the  concept  of  community. 

The  curious  and  significant  point  . . . is  . . . 
that  while  maintaining  law  and  government  to  be 
in  their  nature  antagonistic  to  the  self  of  man 
...  they  nevertheless  admit  . . . that  a certain 
minimum  of  this  antagonistic  element  is  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  sentient  or  rational 

self. 64 

To  resolve  the  utilitarian  paradox,  Bosanquet  proposes  to  extend 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  concept  of  the  general  will,  and  thereby  arrive 
at  a true  theory  of  the  state.  But  while  Rousseau  was  on  the  right 
track,  according  to  Bosanquet,  he  stopped  short  of  developing  the  full 
logical  implications  of  the  idea  of  a general  will.  Hence,  in  his 
writings:  "On  almost  every  page  there  is  relapse  and  vacillation."66 

Bosanquet  follows  Green  in  laying  Rousseau’s  difficulties  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  notions  of  a state  of  nature  and  of  a social  contract. 
First,  if  men  in  a state  of  nature  do  not  live  in  community,  Rousseau, 
no  more  than  Hobbes  or  Locke,  can  explain  how  they  achieve  a contract, 
a social  act  that  presupposes  community.  Second,  by  agreeing  that  in 
the  state  of  nature  men  have  rights,  Rousseau  also  had  to  accept  that 
such  rights  are  surrendered  in  favor  of  the  social  contract.  This 
forced  upon  him  the  impossible  task  of  explaining  how  rights  logically 
prior  to  the  state  are  eradicated  when  the  state  is  formed.66 
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Neverthel ess , Rousseau  did  arrive  at  the  idea  of  community,  and  saw 

that  community  necessarily  implies  a general  will  that  overcomes  the 

particular  wills  of  its  members.  To  this  extent  at  least 

the  problem  of  self-government  is  transformed  by  a 
deeper  insight,  (a)  The  negative  relation  of  the 
self  to  other  selves  begins  to  dissolve  away  before 
the  conception  of  the  common  self;  and  (b)  the 
negative  relations  of  the  self  to  the  law  and 
government  begin  to  disappear  in  the  idea  of  a 
law  which  expresses  our  real  will,  as  opposed  to 
our  trivial  and  rebellious  moods. 

Bosanquet  then  offers  his  conception  of  the  general  will: 

In  its  idea,  as  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of 
self-government  and  freedom  under  law,  it  is  that 
identity  between  my  particular  will  and  the  wills 
of  all  my  associates  in  the  body  politic  which 
makes  it  possible  to  say  that  in  all  social  coopera- 
tion, and  in  submitting  even  to  forcible  constraint, 
when  imposed  by  society  in  the  true  common  in- 
terest, I am  obeying  only  myself,  and  am  actually 
attaining  my  freedom.  . . 

lo  Bosanquet  "it  is  plain  that  the  unity  of  myself  with  others  in  a 
common  good  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  unity  of  myself  with  my- 
self which  I aim  at  in  aiming  at  my  o wn  good."^  For  "the  good  at 
which  I aim  extends  beyond  my  trivial  or  momentary  self--that  is  to 
say,  is  universal  as  against  myself  as  particular.  ..."  And  there- 
fore "we  may  treat  the  universal  good  or  self  as  also  in  its  nature 
a general  or  common  good  or  self.  . . ."70  By  thus  showing  that 
freedom,  the  essential  human  condition,  is  attained  through  realiza- 
tion of  the  'real"  will,  Bosanquet  has  prepared  the  ground  for  an 
identification  of  the  real  will  with  the  state. 

For  Bosanquet  the  state  "is  not  merely  the  political  fabric  but" 

includes  the  entire  hierarchy  of  institutions  by 
which  life  is  determined,  from  the  family  to  the 
trade,  and  from  the  trade  to  the  Church  and  Univer- 
sity. . . . The  State  is  thus  conceived  ...  as 
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the  operative  criticism  of  ail  institutions— the 
modifications  and  adjustment  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  playing  a rational  part  in  the  object 
of  human  will .' 1 

In  addition  to  being  the  "operative  criticism  of  all  institutions," 
the  state  also 

is  necessarily  force;  and  iri  the  last  resort  it  is 
the  only  recognised  and  justified  force.  . . . For 
the  force  of  the  State  proceeds  essentially  from 
its  character  of  being  our  own  mind  extended,  so  to 
speak,  beyond  our  immediate  consciousness.^ 

But  now,  granting  that  force  is  inherent  in  the  state,  have  we 

not  learned  from  Green  that  force  cannot  make  men  moral?  Bosanquet 

agrees,  noting  that  the  "promotion  of  morality  by  force  . . . is  an 

in 

absolute  contradiction. " ^ Hence,  he  holds  with  Green  that  the  state's 
proper  use  of  force  is  limited  by  the  requirements  of  morality.  But 
while  for  Green  the  legitimate  scope  of  state  action  remained  positive, 
Bosanquet  prefers  to  describe  the  state's  role  in  negative  terms— as 
the  "hindering  of  hindrances."  "What  (the  state)  can  effect  is  to 
remove  obstacles,  to  destroy  conditions  hostile  to  the  realisation  of 
the  end. 

The  state  is  in  its  right  when  it  forcibly  hinders 
a hindrance  to  the  best  life  or  common  good. 

But  the  state  ought  not  to  undertake  such  positive  policies  as  "uni- 
versal employment"  or  "universal  housebuilding"  because  it  is  then 
"attempting  direct  promotion  of  the  common  good  by  force. 

We  come  now  to  a crucial  question:  By  what  process  do  the  shared 

values  of  the  social  whole  (the  general  will)  become  embodied  in  the 
state?  The  question  arises  because  Bosanquet  concedes  that  society 
and  state  are  not  conceptually  identical,  and  this  means  that  they  are 
distinct  concrete  universals.  But  Bosanquet  then  argues  that  the  two 
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become  identical  as  "the  characteristics  of  Society  pass  gradually  into 
those  of  the  State."  He  explains  the  transfer  of  characteristics  as 
follows: 


By  the  State  ...  we  mean  Society  as  a unit,  recog- 
nised as  rightly  exercising  control  over  its  members 
through  absolute  physical  power.  . . . But  the  State 
de  facto  (which  is  also  de  jure)  is  the  Society 
which  is  recognised  as  exercising  compulsory  power 
over  its  members.  . . . Without  such  power,  or 
where,  if  anywhere,  it  does  not  exist,  there  can 
be  no  ultimate  and  effective  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  individuals  and  of  the  various  groups  in 
which  individuals  are  involved. 76 

As  a result  "the  characteristics  of  Society  pass  gradually  into  those 
of  the  State."  And  Bosanquet  concludes:  "The  end  of  the  State,  then, 

is  the  end  of  Society  and  of  the  Individual --the  best  life,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  fundamental  logic  of  the  will."^ 

Moreover,  the  state,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  general  will  enjoys 
an  exalted  status.  The  state's 

actions  canno*  be  identified  with  the  deeds  of  its 
agents,  or  morally  judged  as  private  volitions  are 
judged. 78 


And  not  only  is  the  state  beyond  ordinary  criticism  in  national  life 

but  it  has  no  superior  in  the  unorganized  "system"  that  constitutes 

> . 79 

the  international  sphere. 


Critique  of  Hegelian  Political  Theory 

Before  presenting  Hobhouse's  critique  of  Hegelian  political  theory 
i want  to  argue  that  there  is  a major  contradiction  in  Bosanquet' s 
account  of  how  the  state  comes  to  embody  the  supreme  values  of  society. 
He  contends  that  the  state  becomes  identical  with  society  on  the  dual 


grounds  of  functional  necessity,  i . e.  "as  the  operative  criticism  of 
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all  institutions,"  and  as  the  legitimate  possessor  of  force.  But  these 
criteria  contradict  the  basic  neo-Hegelian  proposition  that  concrete 
universal s are  hierarchically  structured  according  to  incl usi veness ; 
that  the  more  inclusive  concrete  universal  necessarily  embodies  greater 
value.  Therefore,  in  granting  primacy  to  the  state  Bosanquet  abandons 
his  own  criterion  of  inclusiveness,  substituting  those  of  functional 
necessity  and  power.  The  odd  result  is  a reversal  of  the  dialectical 
process:  The  characteristics  of  the  more-inclusive  concrete  universal, 

the  social  whole  or  society,  devol ve  upon  the  lesser  one,  the  state. 

As  it  stands,  then,  Bosanquet 's  account  of  how  the  state  comes  by  its 
primacy  contradicts  the  neo-Hegelian  premises  of  the  nature  of  concrete 
universal s,  and  the  law  of  contradiction. 

And  Bosanquet  himself  appears  to  have  become  aware  of  this  con- 
tradiction. For  in  a later  work  we  find  the  state  defined  as  a more 
inclusive  concrete  universal  than  the  society!  In  a footnote  and 
without  further  explanation,  he  states: 

I use  the  term  "State"  in  the  full  sense  of  what  it 
means  as  a living  whole,  not  the  mere  legal  and 
political  fabric,  but  the  complex  of  lives  and 
activities,  considered  as  the  body  of  which  that  is 
the  framework.  "Society"  I take  to  mean  the  same 
body  as  the  state,  but  minus  the  attribute  of 
exercising  what  is  in  the  last  resort  absolute 
physical  compul si on. 80 

But  obviously  this  reversal  of  the  hierarchical  positions  of  the  state 
and  society  by  definitional  fiat  merely  brings  the  contradiction  into 
greater  relief. 

Hobhouse's  slashing  attack  upon  Hegelian  political  theory  was 
delivered  with  patriotic  fervor  at  the  height  of  World  War  1.^  He 
blames  the  war  on  Hegelian  theory  which  he  holds  responsible  for 
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instilling  the  martial  proclivities  displayed  by  the  Germans.  Whether 
these  intemperate  accusations  are  warranted  is  debatable.  But  we  know 
that  he  was  well-versed  in  Hegelian  philosophy  and  his  critique  of  it 
relies  mainly  on  an  examination  of  its  epistemology.  We  will  focus 
mainly  on  these  arguments.  And  we  must  take  particular  care  not  to 
infer  from  his  rejection  of  the  Hegelian  concept  of  "positive"  freedom 
that  he  is  a proponent  of  the  concept  of  "negative"  freedom.  For  we 
will  see,  when  we  take  up  his  conception  of  freedom,  that  he  rejects 
botli  as  being  too  one-sided. 

Hegelian  political  philosophy,  Hobhouse  asserts,  "provided  by  far 
the  most  serious  opposition  to  the  democratic  and  humanitarian  con- 
ceptions emanating  from  eighteenth-century  France,  sixteenth-century 
Holland,  and  seventeenth-century  England."  He  charges  that 

the  Hegelian  conception  of  the  state.  . . was  de- 
signed to  turn  the  edge  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
by  identifying  freedom  with  law;  of  equality,  by 
substituting  the  conception  of  discipline;  of 
personality  itself,  by  merging  the  individual  in 
the  state;  of  humanity,  by  erecting  the  state  as 
the  supreme  and  final  form  of  human  association. 82 

He  attributes  the  authoritarian  thrust  of  Hegelian  political  theory 

to  its  repudiation  of  the  distinction  between  facts  and  values,  or 

ideals.  Instead,  the  ethical  premise  of  Hegelianism  is  that 

the  ideal  is  realized  in  the  actual  world,  and  in 
particular  in  the  world  of  organized  society,  not 
in  the  sense  . . . that  there  are  ideals  operative 
as  psychological  forces  in  human  beings,  but  in 
the  sense  that  the  social  world,  is,  if  properly 
understood,  an  incarnation  or  expression  of  the 
ideal.  . . .83 

He  quotes  Hegel's  assertion  that  "the  insight  to  which  . . . philos- 
ophy is  to  lead  us  is  that  the  real  world  is  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Thus,  Hegelians  hold,  according  to  Hobhouse,  "that  things  are  what 
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they  should  be,  the  fabric  of  human  life,  and  in  particular  the  state 
system,  is  a part  of  an  order  which  is  inherently  rational  and  good, 
an  order  to  which  the  lives  of  individuals  are  altogether  subordinate. 1,84 

He  charges  Hegelians  with  absorbing  reality  into  thought;  that  is, 
of  ignoring  empirical  reality  in  favor  of  their  conceptualizations  of 
it.  And  he  points  to  their  fundamental  concept  of  the  concrete  uni- 
versal as  the  prime  example  of  confusing  thought  about  reality  with 
reality  itself;  what  Alfred  North  Whitehead  was  to  label  the  fallacy 

0*T 

of  misplaced  concreteness.  Hobhouse  argues  that  the  notion  of  a 
concrete  universal  is  an  explanatory  conceptualization  intended  to 
reveal  something  about  reality,  and  therefore  the  conceptualization 
should  correspond  to  that  something.  The  fallacy  occurs  when  the 
concept  is  reified,  separated  from  the  reality  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  refer  and  taken  as  real  in  itself.  (The  classic  example  of  the 
fallacy  of  misplaced  concreteness  is,  I suppose,  Plato's  theory  of 
ideal  forms;  his  insistence  that  the  universal , i.e.  the  concept 

i tsel i , is  real  and  not  the  actual  material  objects  to  which  the  uni- 
versal refers.) 

Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  we  have  seen,  hold  that  only  concrete 
uni  versa! s are  real  (to  a degree  short  of  the  Absolute)  because  actual 
particular  objects  stand  in  contradictory  relationships  to  each  other. 

And  since  reality  cannot  be  self-contradictory,  a contradiction  such 
as  signified  by  the  relation  "A  is  B"  demands  resolution,  which  is 
accomplished  by  absorbing  both  "A"  and  "B"  into  a more  inclusive 
system,  or  concrete  universal.  Thus,  they  argue  that  an  empirical 
general ization  (such  as  a classification)  in  terms  of  similar  attributes 
say,  the  color  red,  of  disparate  (particular)  objects  is  an  abstract 
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or  false  universal  since  the  particulars  remain  in  contradic- 
tion . 

But  Hobhouse  protests  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between 
the  concrete  universal,  a purely  logical  construct,  and  observable 
objects  in  reality. 

The  fallacy  in  the  Hegelian  theory  consists  in 
identifying  the  system  of  thought  with  the  reality 
to  which  it  refers.  The  system  of  our  thought  is 
not  identical  with  the  system  of  reality. 86 

He  points  out  that  in  constructing  a classification  we  give  a unity 

to  various  objects  in  terms  of  common  attributes,  but  this  unity  exists 

only  in  our  thought.  In  actuality, 

the  objects  to  which  this  unified  thought  refers 
. . . may  be  in  any  degree  scattered  through  the 
universe,  and  devoid  of  all  interconnecting 
threads  that  make  an  individual  whole.  ' 

But  the  neo-Hegelians  fallaciously  take  the  unification  supplied  by 

thought  to  be  real  rather  than  the  actual  objects  to  which  the 

thought-construct  refers. 

The  crucial  effect  of  taking  the  concrete  universal  to  be  real  is 
that  it  derogates  the  status  of  all  particular  individual  things,  in- 
cluding human  individuals.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen  the  neo-Hegelians 
subordinate  the  individual  to  the  state,  holding  that  his  "real"  will 
is  the  general  will  embodied  by  the  concrete  universal  that  is  the 
state. 

As  a result  of  its  false  metaphysical  premise,  Hobhouse  charges, 
the  Hegelian  theory  of  the  state  is  empirically  in  error  and  self- 
contradictory. The  empirical  error  is  the  Hegelian  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  the  state  and  society,  and  for  Hobhouse:  "To 

confuse  the  state  with  society  and  political  with  moral  obligations  is 
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88 

the  central  fallacy  of  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  state." 

Hobhouse  argues  that  the  state  is  but  one  organization  among  many  in 

a society,  and  is  not  a synonym  "for  the  entire  social  fabric.  ..." 

By  the  state  we  ordinarily  mean  either  the  govern- 
ment or,  perhaps  a little  more  accurately  the  orga- 
nization which  is  at  the  back  of  law  and  government. 

The  state  is  the  organization  of  society  for  the 
control  of  its  common  interests.  . . .89 

But  along  with  the  state  there  may  be  any  number  of  other  organizations 
in  a society:  the  family,  the  economic  structure,  arts  and  literature, 

religion,  etc.  Moreover,  Hobhouse  points  out,  the  nation-state  is  a 
relatively  recent  invention,  and  "many  simpler  societies  enjoy  a fairly 
well -organized  fabric  of  social  life  without  any  governmental  organiza- 
tion, and  others  have  the  very  rudest  forms  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion." And  the  form  taken  by  the  modern  state  is  largely  the  product 
of  clashing  particular  wills  rather  than  of  a general  will. 

It  is  an  organization  which  men  have  built  up, 
partly  with  conscious  purpose,  but  largely  through 
the  clash  of  purposes  which  has  settled  down  into 
an  order  exhibiting  some  permanence,  but  con- 
stantly threatened  with  more  or  less  revolutionary 
changes.  In  this  order  there  is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct. On  the  contrary,  government,  law  and  the 
institutions  lying  behind  them  are  far  from  being 
the  most  successful  of  the  experiments  of  mankind. 

They  cry  aloud  for  radical  criticisms,  and  to 
deify  them  is  to  establish  false  gods.  . . .90 

I r,  short,  for  Hobhouse  the  state  is  a means  to  the  achievement  of 

collective  ends,  and  not,  as  the  Hegelians  hold,  an  end  in  itself. 

Accompanying  these  empirical  errors  on  the  nature  of  the  state, 

Hobhouse  finds  Hegelian  theory  to  be  in  serious  self-contradiction. 

He  notes  that  Bosanquet,  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  is  the 

embodiment  of  morality,  terms  it  "the  operative  criticism  of  all 

institutions."  Yet  Bosanquet  also  holds  that  the  state  is  necessarily 
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force.  Hobhouse  points  out  that  in  the  realm  of  morality,  as  Bosanquet 

g-j 

himself  admits,  there  is  no  room  for  force.  ' As  a result,  for 
Bosanquet  the  state,  although  the  incarnation  of  the  moral  order,  is 
severely  limited  in  its  practical  ability  to  serve  its  citizens.  As 
Hobhouse  puts  it: 

If  we  ask  about  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the 
state,  we  find  (Bosanquet)  leaning  on  the  state  as 
an  operative  criticism.  The  duty  of  the  individual 
appears  to  be  absolute,  his  very  personality  is 
merged  in  the  state.  ...  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  ask  about  the  duties  of  the  state  to  the  in- 
dividual . . . we  find  that  the  state  is  only 
force  and  all  its  action  is  limited.  ...  It  can- 
not directly  promote  freedom,  but  only  hinder 
hi ndrances .92 

From  this  contradictory  definition  of  the  state  "we  get  the  worst  of 
both  worlds;  on  the  one  side  a state  which  absorbs  and  cancels  in- 
dividual personality.  . . ; and  on  the  other  side  ...  a state  which 
cannot  actually  promote  the  well-being  of  its  members,  but  can  only 
remove  obstructions  and  leave  them  a fair  field  in  which  to  run  the 


He  notes  the  likely  Hegelian  response  that  rationalist  philosophy 

does  not  deal  with  the  state  empirically.  Rather,  Hegelians  deal  only 

with  the  state  in  its  "real"  form,  i . e.  as  a concrete  universal,  and 

not  in  its  various  "appearances"  which  may  be  corrupted  to  any  degree. 

Hobhouse  quotes  Hegel's  famous  statement:  "A  bad  state  is  such  a one 

as  merely  exists.  A sick  body  also  exists,  but  it  is  no  true  reality." 

Hobhouse,  who  denies  that  anything  can  be  "more"  real  than  anything 

else  that  exists,  retorts: 

A sick  body,  as  the  sufferer  has  too  much  reason 
to  know,  is  as  hard  a reality  as  a sound  body,  and 
if  Hegel's  criterion  of  reality  were  to  be  accepted, 
no  state  that  is  or  has  ever  been  is  real. 94 
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CHAPTER  IV 

HOBHOUSE:  THE  BASIC  DATA  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


Hobhouse  agreed  with  the  idealists  that  empiricist  or  sensational 
ist  epistemology  (1)  failed  to  explain  how  we  come  by  knowledge 
generally,  and  (2)  left  no  room  for  man  as  a moral  agent  who  can 
objectively  pursue  "oughts."  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  accept 
the  idealist  rationalist  methodology  with  its  great  reliance  on  logic 
and  corresponding  neglect  of  empirical  verification.  The  search  for  a 

way  out  of  the  dilemma,  Hobhouse  tells  us,  resulted  in  an  intellectual 
odyessey: 

It. occurred  to  me  . . . that  Green's  "Spiritual 
Principle"  might  represent  an  "empirical"  rather 
than  a "metaphysical"  truth,  that  it  might  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Comtist  conception  of  Humanity 

• » an^  that  the  development  of  this  principle 
might  represent  the  true  line  of  evolution.  This 
hypothesis  raised  in  the  first  place  metaphysical 
questions  which  occupied  me  for  some  years,  during 
which  I arrived  at  a Realist  view  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  (which  separated  me  from  the  Comtists) 
and  at  a conception  of  the  Rational  which  brought 
me  back  into  unexpected  contact  with  Idealism. 

This  "organic"  view  of  rationality,  which  . . . 
has. become  to  be  for  me  the  basis  of  knowledge, 
ethics  and  even  in  a sense  of  Reality,  is  due 
mainly,  I believe,  to  Dr.  Bosanquet.  . . .1 

For  the  present  the  main  point  is  that  he  converted  Green's  postulate 

of  a Spiritual  Principle,"  i ,e.  that  the  mind  is  real,  into  an 

empirical  assumption.2  This  meant  two  things:  (1)  that  while  he 

would  synthesize  the  idealist  and  empiricist  epistemologies  he  would  in 

the  end  come  down  on  the  empiricist  side.  And,  (2)  that  he  abandoned 
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tne  key  empirical  assumption  that  knowledge  depends  wholly  on  percep- 
tion, i .e.  that  we  have  no  logical  warrant  for  entertaining  an  idea  that 
does  not  correspond  to  a sensation.  And  this  also  means  that  he 
adopted  not  the  empiricist  but  the  idealist  starting  point:  Given  that 

we  have  knowledge,  what  must  the  structure  of  reality  be  to  explain  the 
given?  All  of  this  went  into  his  first  major  work.  The  Theory  of 
Know! edge,  and  the  epistemological  position  worked  out  here,  although 
there  were  later  modifications,  remains  basic  to  his  thought. 

The  Theory  of  Knowledge  is  a difficult  work  to  digest  because  it 

is  both  huge  and  easily  Hobhouse's  least  cogent  piece  of  writing.  Its 

six-hundred-twenty  pages  advance  by  miniscule  increments  of  detail,  by 

rebuttals  to  a host  T>f  conceivable  objections,  and  by  muth  backing  and 

filling  of  the  arguments.  The  magnitude  of  the  task--to  fashion  an 

epistemology  out  of  what  was- best  in  idealism  and  empiricism--is 

sufficient  to  account  for  his  cautious  prolixity.  But  further,  he 

could  anticipate  a vigorous  reaction  from  his  idealist  colleagues  at 

Oxford  because  he  was  defending  J.S.  Mill,  their  favorite  target.  (And 

not  only  did  he  have  the  temerity  to  "single  out"  for  attack  "my  friend 

3 

Mr.  F.H.  Bradley,"  but  he  accused  him  of  misrepresenting  Mill's  argu- 
ments. This  was  to  draw  from  Bradley  a set  of  retorts  that,  we  may 
safely  assume,  did  nothing  to  delay  Hobhouse's  departure  from  Oxford.) 

His  synthesis  of  idealist  and  empiricist  theories  of  knowledge 
results  in  a two-tiered  epistemology.  On  the  level  of  how  the  mind 
obtains  the  data  for  knowledge,  he  relies  on  inductive  methodology, 
modified  by  the  postulate  of  the  reality  of  the  mind.  But  on  the  level 
of  determining  the  val idity  of  our  knowledge--a  question  raised  by  the 
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neo-Hegelian  contention  that  experience  yields  only  "appearances" — he 
turns  to  systems  theory. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  only  the  data-coll ection  level, 
that  is,  his  defense  of  inductive  methodology.  And-we  will  find  his 
view  of  induction  highly  pertinent  to  current  theories  of  empiricist 
epistemology.  More  specifically,  we  will  find  that  Hobhouse  took  a 
realist  position  several  years  before  the  contemporary  realist  movement 
arose,  and  that  his  formulations  avoid  the  difficulties  that  have 
plagued  realism  from  its  inception.  Therefore,  I will  begin  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  rise  of  the  realist  movement,  taking  particular 
note  of  its  unsettled  central  concept  of  a "sense-datum." 

Realism  and  the  Problems  of  Sense-Data 

Contemporary  realists  confuse  Bishop  Berkeley's  idealist  proposi- 
tion that  the  existence  of  material  things  are  dependent  on  the  mind 
(esse  is  percipi ) with  the  post-Kantian  idealist  concept  of  Mind  as  a 
nonmaterial  something  that  pervades  all  reality.  Thus,  R.J.  Hirst 
typically  imputes  to  al 1 idealists  the  proposition  that  "no  material 

objects  exist  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  consciousness  of  them,  the 

4 

universe  being  dependent  on  the  mind.  ..."  The  source  of  this  mis- 
representation of  the  later  idealist  view  is  an  incorrect  reading  of 

5 

G.E.  Moore  s "The  Refutation  of  Idealism"  which  sparked  the  rise  of 
modern  realism.  Moore,  who  had  converted  from  idealism,  emphasized 
that  his  refutation  did  not  show  the  idealist  postulate  of  Mind  (or 
Spirit)  to  be  nonexistent.  At  the  outset  he  warned  that  it  should 
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be  clearly  understood  that  I do  not  suppose  that 
anything  I shall  say  has  the . smallest  tendency  to 
prove  that  reality  is  not  spiritual.  . . • 

Rather,  his  point  was  that  the  idealist  argument  purporting  to  demon- 
strate that  reality  is  spiritual  was  logically  flawed.  Thus,  altnough 
it  remained  entirely  possible  that  reality  is  spiritual,  the  idealist 
argument  failed  to  sustain  the  contention.  Moore  carefully  restricted 
his  case  in  this  manner  because  it  rested  wholly  on  the  exposure  of  a 
single  logical  flaw  in  the  idealist  formulation.  He  argued  that  the 
single  flaw  was  fatal  because  a deductive  argument  is  a chain  of  pro- 
positions linked  by  entailment,  so  that  when  one  proposition  is  shown 
to  be  false  the  entire  structure  necessarily  collapses.  (But  later, 
reviewing  the  article,  Moore  wrote  that  "it  now  appears  to  me  very 
confused,  as  well  as  to  embody  a great  many  downright  mistakes.  ) 

Moore  argued  that  the  later  idealists  had  failed  to  distinguish 
between  having  sensations  and  being  aware  of  having  them.  By  ignoring 
the  distinction  the  idealists  confused  the  act  of  perception  with  its 
object  and,  in  effect,  absorbed  physical  reality  into  thought  (or  uhe 
mind).  Specifically,  he  struck  at  the  idealist  contention  that  the 
concept  "object"  entailed  that  of  "subject,"  that  objects  exist  only 
for  subjects,  i ,e.  only  for  the  mind.  But  this,  Moo^e  pointed  out,  is 
tantamount  to  Berkeley's  proposition  that  esse  is  £ercj21-  And  in 
effect  the  idealists  had  repeated  Berkeley's  error  of  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sensations  and  the  awareness  of  having  them. 

However,  as  Moore  was  aware,  the  later  idealists  had,  not  intended 
to  espouse  the  Berkeleyian  position.  While  arguing  that  material 
reality  cannot  exist  apart  from  Mind,  they  had  not  meant  to  deny  th.it 
physical  objects  exist  apart  from  the  mind.  Thus,  Bosanquec,  precisely 
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because  he  did  not  hold  that  esse  is  percipi , pleaded  guilty  to  Moore's 
charge,  confessing  to  "the  mistake  of  confusing  acts  of  mind  with  its 
objects.  . . . "7  He  went  on  to  argue,  correctly  of  course,  that  his 
idealism  did  not  entail  the  esse-is-percipi  proposition.  But  somehow 
Bosanquet's  confession  and  rebuttal,  like  Moore's  careful  delimitation 
of  the  issue,  were  swept  aside  in  the  surge  of  the  realist  movement. 

As  a result,  contemporary  realists  fail  to  make  the  vital  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  Mind,  and  fallaciously  impute  to  all  idealists 
tne  esse-is-percipi  proposition. 

Moore's  successors,  satisfied  that  idealism  had  been  refuted  and 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  material  reality  exists  in- 
dependently of  the  mind,  turned  to  the  traditional  sensationalist 
problem:  How  does  the  mind  know  this  independent  reality?  In  1912 

Bertrand  Russell  put  forth  the  notion  of  "sense-data"  (although  he 

g 

was  not,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  first  to  use  the  term  in  print  ) as 
the  point  of  certainty  on  which  to  anchor  a theory  of  knowledge.  He 
defined  it  as  follows: 

Let  us  give  the  name  of  "sense-data"  to  the  things 
that  are  immediately  known  in  sensation:  such 

things  as  colours,  sounds,  smells,  hardness,  rough- 
ness, and  so  on.  We  shall  give  the  name  "sensa- 
tion" to  the  experience  of  being  immediately  aware 
of  these  things.  Thus,  whenever  we  see  a colour, 
we  have  a sensation  of  the  colour,  but  the  colour 
itself  is  a sense-datum,  not  a sensation.  The 
colour  is  that  o£  which  we  are  immediately  aware, 
and  the  awareness  itself  is  the  sensation. 

Plainly  Russell  was  developing  the  implications  of  the  distinction 
between  having  sensations  and  being  aware  of  having  them  (or  between 
an  act  of  perception  and  its  object).  He  argued  that  the  immediate 
object  of  perception  is  neither  a sensation  nor  the  object  itself,  but 
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a sense-datum.  The  sense-datum,  although  caused  by  the  physical  object, 
is  but  a sign  of  it.  What  we  know  of  physical  objects  as  such  is 
derived  by  the  mind's  power  of  inference  from  sense-data.  In  the  mind  s 
movement  from  sense-data  to  objects  there  is  room  for  illusion,  hallu- 
cination, and  error.  But  there  can  be  no  mistaking  a sense-datum 
itself  because  it  is  immediately  ( i . e . directly)  perceived,  and  there- 
fore certain  whether  veridical  or  not.  Russell  explains  that  "when  we 
dream  or  see  a ghost,  we  certainly  do  have  the  sensations  we  think  we 
have,  but  for  various  reasons  it  is  held  that  no  physical  object  cor- 
responds to  these  sensations."11  When,  by  inductive  methodology,  our 
sense-data  are  known  to  correspond  with  independently-existing  object, 
then  we  have  knowledge. 

All  knowledge,  Russell  held,  is  dependent  on  the  experience  of 
sense-data,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  direct  experience  of  sense- 
data  he  called  knowledge  by  "acquaintance."12  Indirect  experience,  as 
of  a historical  fact,  he  called  knowledge  by  "description."  But  even 
descriptive  knowledge  depends  on  someone  having  had  a ditect  expedience 
of  sense-data.  Additionally,  Russell  gave  to  the  mind  certain  intui- 
tive powers  which  indirectly  depend  on  sense-data.  While  sense-data 
consist  of  particulars,  according  to  Russell  the  mind  can  infer  the 
existence  of  universals  from  the  particulars  iu  receives.  By  noting 
certain  relationships,  such  as  one  particular  "before  another  or  a 
particular  "north  of"  another,  the  mind  grasps  the  universal  meanings 
of  these  terms.12  Similarly,  the  mind  notes  that  certain  particulars 
resemble  each  other  and  infers  that  the  likeness  is  universal.  As 
for  the  notion  of  the  "self"— the  "I"  that  somehow  is  a unity  of 
particulars—Russell  was  uncertain  but  thought  it  probable  that 
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it  arises  from  our  awareness  of  being  acquainted  with  sense- 
data.14 

15 

However,  when  it  came  to  justifying  the  inductive  process  --the 
making  of  inferences  from  known  to  unknown  relationships--Russel 1 , 
like  Hume  and  Mill,  fell  back  upon  associationism.  For  no  sense- 
datum,  anymore  than  a sensation,  corresponds  to  determinate  relation, 
such  as  causation.  Hence,  Russell  also  turned  to  psychology  to  ex- 
plain what  he  could  not  justify  on  logical  grounds.  The  mind,  he 
said,  comes  to  expect  that  certain  relationships  will  hold  univer- 
sally because  they  have  held  in  the  past.  But  again,  this  explains 
only  why  we  hold  the  bel ief , and  not  that  the  belief  is  logically 
justified.  Russell  could  only  conclude: 

Thus  all  knowledge  which,  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence tells  us  something  about  what  is  not  experi- 
enced, is  based  upon  a belief  which  experience 
can  neither  confirm  nor  confute,  yet  which  . . . 
appears  to  be  as  firmly  rooted  in  us  as  many  of 
the  facts  of  experience.1^ 

Clearly,  then,  for  Russell,  as  for  Hume  and  Mill,  associationism  papers 
over  an  acknowledged  dualism  in  the  empiricist  theory  of  knowledge. 

In  effect,  Russell  had  pretty  well  returned  to  Locke's  represen- 
tative realism  with  all  its  attendant  defects.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
posited  the  existence  of  material  objects  that  are  public  and  (rela- 
tively) unchanging,  but  which  cannot  be  known  directly  by  us.  He 
agreed  with  Berkeley  that  "if  there  are  any  things  that  exist  indepen- 
dently of  us  they  cannot  be  the  immediate  objects  of  our  sensations."1^ 
Thus,  it  followed  that  the  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts  (or  the 
mind)  are  sense-data  and  not  actual  objects.  On  the  other  hand, 
sense-data  are,  first,  private  (subjective)  experiences  and,  second. 
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discontinuous--they  come  and  go.  Therefore,  Berkeley's  objection  to 
Locke's  conception  of  sensations  also  applied  to  Russell's  sense-data: 
There  is  no  way  of  comparing  (to  determine  the  correspondence  of)  our 
subjective  sensations  with  actual  objects.  And  the  objects  thus  acquire 
the  status  of  things-in-themsel ves , unknowable  behind  the  veil  of  sense- 
data.  Russell  (and  Moore  too)  ended  up  by  abandoning  sense-data  theory 
al together. 

Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  sense-data  flourished,  particularly 

among  logical  positivists,  and  much  controversy  arose  over  how  the  term 

should  be  conceptualized.^  We  need  not  follow  these  convoluted 

arguments  because,  first,  they  will  not  aid  in  comprehending  Hobhouse's 

19 

thought  and,  second,  they  all  founder  on  the  obstacle  of  dualism. 

The  evidence  strongly  indicates  that  to  assume  the  mind  and  external 
objects  to  be  distinctly  different  attributes  (or  things-in-themselves) 
of  a singl e reality  makes  it  impossible  to  explain  how  the  two  interact. 

The  extent  of  the  dualism  is  illustrated  by  the  ongoing  philosophi- 

on 

cal  problem  of  "other  minds."  On  the  empiricist  view  another 
person's  mind  is  for  each  of  us  a part  of  external  reality.  Where- 
upon all  the  epistemological  problems  so  far  encountered  are  dupli- 
cated. For  example,  attempting  to  infer  the  existence  of  other  minds 
by  analogy  with  our  own  is  futile  because  we  cannot  compare  our  sub- 
jective sensa  with  that  of  others.  For  knowledge  of  other  minds, 
like  knowledge  of  any  external  object,  is  indirect,  mediated  by  in- 
dividual private  sensa.  The  problem  of  "other  minds,"  it  seems  to 
me,  brings  the  dualism  into  glaring  relief  because  it  borders  on  the 
ludicrous.  Empiricist  philosophers  cannot  explain  the  fact  that  they 
somehow  know  there  is  a problem  of  "other  minds"! 
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The  empiricists'  self-inflicted  embarrassment  stems,  I suggest, 
from  their  refusal  to  question  their  initial  assumption  that  knowledge 
is  wholly  dependent  on  perception,  and  that  the  mind,  having  no 
original  powers,  is  epiphenomenal . In  contrast,  we  will  see  that 
Hobhouse  adopts  the  idealist  strategy  of  taking  knowledge  as  a given, 
and  concentrating  on  the  necessary  implications  as  to  the  nature  of 
reality,  the  mind  included,  to  explain  how  we  come  by  our  knowledge. 

Yet  he  too  is  an  empiricist. 

The  decisive  difference  between  orthodox  empiricism  and  Hobhouse  s 
view  is  exemplified  in  the  treatment  of  the  notion  of  a sense-datum. 

For  orthodox  empiricists  a sense-datum  is  a real  existent.  But  for 
Hobhouse  it  is  but  an  abstraction,  that  is,  it  is  not  a self-subsistent. 
He  holds  that  a sense-datum  is  only  analytically  distinguishable  as  an 
attribute,  or  part,  of  a real  object.  The  immediate  consequence  is 
that  Hobhouse' s sense-data  are  not  detached  from  their  parent  objects 
and  therefore  do  not  constitute  a veil  between  the  mind  and  external 
material  objects. 

Hobhouse  follows  the  neo-Hegelians  in  holding  that  one  never 
perceives  the  "whiteness"  or  the  "sweetness"  of  sugar  apart  from  an 
actual  piece  of  sugar.  This  is  to  say  that  a sense-datum  is  not  a 
real  existent;  it  is  but  a part  abstracted  from  a real  existent,  a 
physical  object.  Hobhouse  points  out  that  normally  we  do  not  perceive 
an  isolated  sense-datum,  but  when  it  does  happen  no  knowledge  re- 
sults.^ To  illustrate,  suppose  that  you  are  outdoors  and  that  from 
the  corner  of  an  eye  you  perceive  a momentary  flash  of  redness.  What 
does  this  sense-datum  yield  in  the  way  of  knowledge?  Nothing.  You 
cannot  name  the  object  to  which  the  sense-datum  belongs,  and  therefore 
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you  cannot  make  a meaningful  statement  about  it.  But  then  you  turn 
and  the  redness  takes  on  a definite  hue,  extension,  position,  texture, 
etc.,  because,  perched  on  a limb,  you  spy  the  cardinal. 

The  effect  of  reifying  the  abstract  sense-datum,  Hobhouse  points 
out,  is  to  create  "a  third  something  that  comes  between  the  mind  and 
reality."^  And  the  consequence  of  making  this  "third  something"  the 
object  of  thought--the  primary  data  for  the  mind--is  an  insurmountable 
dualism  between  the  mind  and  external  reality. 

The  empiricist  error,  however,  is  not  the  process  of  abstraction 
as  such,  for  that  is  unavoidable.  Rather  it  is  the  misuse  of  abstrac- 
tions; a practice  that  Hobhouse  finds  endemic  in  thinking,  and 
especially  glaring  in  philosophy.  The  mind  is  "bound  to  deal  with 
abstractions"--parts  of  reality  that  are  only  analytically  distinguish- 
able— because  it  cannot  grasp  reality  in  its  wholeness. 

The  mind  ...  is  incapable  of  grasping  the  whole 
even  of  the  "flower  in  the  crannied  wall."  It 
deals  with  it  first  under  this  aspect,  and  then 
under  that — as  a thing  of  beauty,  as  suggestive 
of  a Wordsorthian  sonnet,  as  injurious  to  the 
structure  of  the  wall,  as  a Compos ita,  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  in  certain  proportions.  . . . And  which- 
ever aspect  we  like  to  take  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
leave  out  the  rest.  . . . And  yet  somehow  all 
these  aspects  belong  to  the  flower.  The  whole, 
which  is  the  real,  contains  or  presents  them  all 
and  many  more.  And  so  we  learn  our  first  lesson 
about  thought,  that  to  grasp  anything  at  all  we 
must  leave  out  the  greater  part  of  it. 23 

Thus,  abstraction  as  such  is  unavoidable.  But  when  done  heedlessly, 

it  leads  to  mistaking  a part  of  reality  "as  the  whole  or  as  significant 

of  the  whole.  The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  a downright  mistake; 

the  second  is  dangerous,  and  justified  only  by  special  conditions." 


He  concludes: 
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And  so  the  mind,  though  it  must  abstract,  limit, 
ignore,  is  bound  always  to  supplement  its  partial 
dealings;  it  must  "strive  always  towards  the 
whole,"  and  if  it  cannot  become  the  whole,  it 
must  try  at  least  to  understand  its  own  limits. 

Now,  logic,  which  deals  with  the  forms  of  thought,  is  itself  a 
form  of  thought,  and  therefore  it  is  also  vulnerable  to  the  dangers 
of  misused  abstractions.  Thus,  in  epistemology,  where  the  primary 
tool  is  logic,  we  are  again  forced  to  deal  with  the  fragmentary  in 
seeking  to  uncover  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  or  "correct  assertion. 
Hobhouse  points  out  that  "even  the  sentence  which  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  a complete  thought  is  really  an  abstraction.  You 
do  not  know  what  it  really  means  unless  you  take  it  in  context." 

As  with  the  sentence  or  the  judgment,  so  with 
inference  and  all  other  processes  of  thought. 

We  never  assign  the  whole  of  the  grounds  on  which 
we  rest  a result. 25 

The  corrective  for  the  error  of  abstractionism  is  implied  in  the 

axiom  that  thought  must  "strive  always  towards  the  whole";  that  is, 

towards  the  whole  that  systematic  reality  is.  As  Hobhouse  puts  it: 

It  must  be  understood  throughout  that  we  are  deal- 
ing piecemeal  with  a single  structure.  Each  frag- 
ment that  we  take  implies  other  fragments,  and 
ultimately  . . . the  whole,  just  as  the  human  hand 
implies  the  arm,  and  ultimately  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  body. 25 

Now,  to  this  point  in  Hobhouse's  argument  the  neo-Hegelians  have 
no  quarrel.  It  was  Hegel  who  had  strenuously  insisted  that  the 
empiricists'  "particulars"  (sensations)  were  abstractions,  as  Hobhouse 
acknowledges. 

No  thinker  . . . before  him  gave  so  clear  an  empha- 
sis to  the  statement  that  "the  truth  is  the  whole," 
nor  waged  so  vigorous  a warfare  against  the  mass 
of  abstractions  that  constantly  threaten  to  suck 
the  life-blood  of  philosophy.  So  far  as  Hegel's 
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work  went  to  exhibit  the  inherent  weakness  of 
abstraction  and  to  force  the  overdone  abstrac- 
tion to  submerge  itself  in  the  truer  life  of  the 
concrete,  his  achievement  cannot  be  too  highly 

rated. 27 

But  only  so  far  does  Hobhouse  go  with  Hegel  and  his  disciples  because 
he  finds  that  they  themselves  are  guilty  of  misusing  abstractions. 

He  indicts  them  on  two  major  counts.  One  indictment,  which  I will 
discuss  later,  is  that  their  dialectical  method  is  a movement  from 
abstraction  to  abstraction.  The  other  charge  is  that  Hegelians,  al- 
though inveighing  against  particulars  as  abstractions,  nevertheless, 
and  illogical ly,  take  these  particulars  to  be  real  existents. 

The  Hegelians  agree  with  empiricists  that  knowledge  depends  on 

experience,  on  the  interaction  of  the  mind  (by  means  of  sensations) 

with  external  reality.  What  they  objected  to  w as  the  empiricists 

atomic  view  of  sensation,  arguing,  as  Hobhouse  puts  it,  that 

the  simple  quality  (i.e.  the  sensation)  supposed 
to  be  the  primitive  datum  for  consciousness  is, 
in  fact,  an  abstraction.  Who  ever  saw  a colour 
that  was  not  spread  over  a certain  space,  or  heard 
a sound  that  did  not  last  an  appreciable  time,  or 
even  felt  a pain  that  he  did  not  vaguely  locate 

somewhere?28 

But,  Hobhouse  charges,  the  Hegelians  do  not  deny,  as  they  logically 
should,  that  the  isolated  sensation  exists.  Rather  they  hold  it  to 
be  a mere  appearance,  as  such  a self-contradiction,  and  therefore 
must  be  overcome  by  the  dialectical  method.  And  Hobhouse  thus  con- 
cludes that  empiricists  and  Hegelians  alike  are  guilty  of  abstrac- 
tionism; they  both 

postulate  that  what  is  given  is  really. a spaceless 
(i.e.  isolated)  sensation;  and  that  being  assumed 
they  try  to  show  in  different  v/ays  how  this 
sensation  is  formed  into  an  extended  object.  This 
postulate  we  deny.  ...  We  never  see  an  unextended 
object,  we  never  touch  one. 29 
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In  sum,  Hobhouse  contends  that  both  empiricist  and  idealist  epistemolo- 
gies founder  on  abstractionism.  The  empiricist  mistake  of  taking  the 
abstract  sensation  as  real  leads  to  a dualism  between  the  mind  and 
external  reality.  And  for  idealists  the  same  mistaken  assumption 
(although  they  manage  to  resolve  the  dualism  as  such)  leads  to  the 
absorption  of  external  reality  into  the  mind. 

Still,  Hobhouse  holds  that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  complex  systems 
(or  wholes)  as  such,  but  only  particulars.  Thus,  the  mind  has  only 
these  particulars  to  work  with  in  reconstructing  for  itself  ( i . e . in 
developing  knowledge  of)  the  systematic  whole  that  reality  is.  Hence, 
Hobhouse  concludes  with  J.S.  Mill  that  we  reason  from  particulars  to 
particulars;  the  important  difference  being  that  Mill's  particulars 
are  abstract  sensations  while  those  of  Hobhouse  are  whole  physical 
objects.  In  sum,  Hobhouse  will  argue,  first,  that  we  perceive  ex- 
ternal reality  directly,  and  not  indirectly  as  sense-data  theory 
implies.  Second,  he  will  contend,  with  Mill,  that  reasoning  from 
particulars  entails  the  inductive  method. 

And  finally  in  this  overview  of  the  threeway  debate  between 
neo-Hegelians,  orthodox  empiricists,  and  himself,  Hobhouse  sets  up  a 
central  issue:  the  status  of  the  simple  judgment  "A  is  B."  Against 

both  opponents  he  advances  the  proposition  that  a judgment,  if  true, 
holds  categorical ly , or  universally.  This  is  denied  by  the  neo- 
Hegelians  who  hold  that  the  judgment  "A  is  B"  signals  a contradiction 
that  points  to  a reality  beyond  itself.  And  orthodox  empiricists 
must  also  deny  it  because  they  hold  that  a single  observance  of  a 
relationship  gives  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  relationship  is 
a determinate,  or  universal,  one.  But  Hobhouse  will  argue  that  if  the 
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relationship  between  "A"  and  "B"  is  always  a contingent  one,  or  always 
signals  a contradiction  as  the  neo-Hegelians  hold,  then  we  cannot 
explain  the  fact  that  we  have  knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  the  knowing 
of  determinate  relationships.  Thus,  he  holds  that  we  know  that  a 
judgment,  if  true  (this  priviso  is  important)  holds  universally  be- 
cause the  mind  correctly  reasons  (by  the  canons  of  rationality)  that 
reality  must  be  determinately , or  systematically,  structured. 

"Apprehension"  as  the  Point  of  Certainty 

The  Theory  of  Knowledge  approaches  epistemology  in  the  classical 
way,  seeking  a fact  about  reality  of  which  the  mind  can  be  certain. 

For  traditionally  it  has  been  held  that  if  there  is  no  point  of 
certainty  between  the  mind  and  the  rest  of  reality,  then  no  knowledge 
can  be  certain.  And  since  Hobhouse  rejects  the  abstract  sensation  or 
sense-datum  as  that  point  of  certainty,  he  must  find  an  adequate 
replacement.  He  asks: 

Where  ...  is  the  ultimate  datum  to  be  found  from 
which  knowledge  starts?  Is  there  any  fact  or  any 
state  of  mind  which  we  can  take  as  ultimate,  . . . 
which  needs  for  itself  neither  justification  nor 
explanation?™ 

Following  John  Locke,  Hobhouse  holds  that  "we  are  . . .from  time 
to  time  aware  of  the  present  reality,  and  this  'awareness'  is  a 

31 

'primitive'  act  of  knowledge.  It  depends  on  nothing  but  itself." 

He  terms  this  primitive  act  of  knowledge  "apprehension , " meaning  by 

it  "the  state  or  act  of  mind  known  sometimes  as  sensation,  sometimes 

32 

as  perception,  sometimes  as  immediate  consciousness."  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  apprehension  are  two.  First,  what  is 
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apprehencied  by  the  mind  consists  not  of  isolated,  or  abstract,  sensa- 
tions but  of  whole  objects  and  events.  Second,  apprehension  precedes 
thought,  and  thus  in  itself  is  not  knowledge.  What  is  apprehended 
consists  of  data  for  the  mind,  the  basic  materials  from  which  the  mind 
constructs  knowledge.  Thus,  apprehension  is  confined  strictly  to  the 
awareness  that  something  in  external  reality  is  being  presented  to 
consciousness,  or  the  mind. 

Since  apprehension  precedes  thought,  Hobhouse  holds  that  it  also 

precedes  error  and  illusion  because  these  are  the  products  of  thought. 

The  mind  judges  what  it  apprehends,  determining  whether  it  is  true  or 

false.  Hobhouse  illustrates: 

"That's  a man  in  the  corner--no,  it  is  a shadow." 

Clearly  this  is  an  error  in  comparison  and  in- 
ference. . . . This  judgment  is  false:  the  appre- 

hension on  the  contrary,  is  merely  an  assertion  of 
what  is  present  to  you.  . . . Confine  yourself  to 
the  assertion  of  fact  before  you,  and  there  is  no 
error.  Make  comparisons  and  draw  inferences,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  and  error  comes  in. 33 

Or,  Hobhouse  continues,  consider  an  outright  illusion,  a magician's 

trick : 

"My  eyes  perhaps  deceive  me,  but  I certainly  see 
that  man  pass  two  solid  iron  hoops  into  one  an- 
other." Quite  so.  I do  see  it.  . . . 


That  is,  what  was  seen  is  not  in  doubt.  The  judgment  that  what  was 

seen  was  an  illusion  is  the  result  of  the  mind  acting  on  the  fact 

apprehended.  Hobhouse  thus  concludes  that 

the  content  of  apprehension  is  a primitive  datum 
for  knowledge;  that  is,  that  we  may  take  it  as 
fact  without  implying  an  assertion  of  any  other 
fact,  or  postulating  the  existence  of  any  activity 
except  that  of  apprehension  itself. 35 
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He  emphasizes  that  he  is  not  saying  that  previous  experience  has 
no  effect  on  what  is  apprehended;  obviously  previous  knowledge  in- 
fluences perception.  He  is  here  arguing  mainly  against  the  idealist 
contention  that  thought  constitutes  the  content  of  what  is  apprehended 

But  for  Hobhouse,  "Apprehension  . . . does  not  postulate  any  activity 

3 6 

of  thought  as  its  necessary  condition.  . . . " He  is  thus  assailing 
idealist  epistemology  at  two  points.  One  concerns  the  claim  that 
knowledge  starts  with  the  judgment,  with  the  relating  of  two  par- 
ticulars in  the  form  "A  is  B."  Hobhouse  objects  that  the  judgment, 
e. g. , "This  is  grass,"  necessarily  rests  on  previous  knowledge — the 
comparison  of  "this"  with  the  already-known  "grass."  And  judgment  is 
susceptible  to  error:  "This  is  grass"  might  be  false  (e.g. , "this" 

might  be  artificial  turf).  Therefore,  says  Hobhouse,  the  judgment 
cannot  be  the  primitive  (or  certain)  datum  from  which  knowledge 
starts. ^ 

Second,  he  rejects  the  idealist  contention,  derived  from  Kant, 
that  "the  apprehended  content  is  'made  what  it  is,'  ‘determined,1 

38 

'constituted,1  by  the  synthetic  or  correlative  activity  of  thought." 
For  Hobhouse  the  fact  (or  event)  given  in  immediate  apprehension  is 
a particular,  a datum  for  the  mind.  What  the  relationship  of  the 
immediately-given  datum  may  be  to  al ready-known  facts  is  elicited  by 
the  mind  in  describing  or  judging  the  newly-given  fact.  Thus, 
description  or  judgment  occurs  after  apprehension,  and  error  may  enter 
into  the  process  of  relating  the  newly-apprehended  to  the  already- 
known.  So,  again,  Hobhouse  concludes  that  the  judgment,  because  it 
is  susceptible  to  error,  cannot  be  the  starting  point  of  knowledge, 
and  he  rejects  the  idealist  view  that  the  facts  of  reality  are  con- 
stituted by  the  mind. 
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Now,  we  must  be  careful  here.  What  Hobhouse  is  denying  is  that 
the  relationships  between  objects  in  reality  originate  in  the  mind. 

He  is  not  denying  the  idealist  thesis  that  the  relationships  between 
objects  that  constitute  knowledge,  i . e.  conceptualizations,  originate 
in  the  mind.-  That  is,  he  is  saying  that  relations  are  given  in 
apprehension  too.  For  recall  that  he  insists  that  we  perceive  whole 
objects  and  events.  Therefore,  he  holds,  within  the  complex  content 
of  the  immediately  apprehended  whatever  relationships  constitute  the 
whole  fact  also  are  given.  And  this  may  appear  to  contradict  Green’s 
persuasive  argument  that  determinate  relationships  between  objects, 
as  "series"  or  "change,"  cannot  be  known  without  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  mind.39  But  Hobhouse  is  not  denying  this.  What  he  is 
saying  is  that  relationships  are  first  given  in  apprehension,  and  then 
the  mind  conceptual i zes  the  relationships  for  knowledge. 

To  clarify,  suppose  you  are  outdoors  with  your  dog  at  your  side, 
and  you  and  the  animal  simultaneously  come  upon  eleven  oranges  in  a 
row  on  the  ground.  Both  you  and  the  dog  immediately  apprehend  the 
whole:  eleven  oranges  in  a row.  You  conceptual ize  that  the  oranges 

constitute  a series.  The  dog  (presumably)  does  not,  although  he  too 
is  perceiving  the  oranges  as  related,  i . e.  in  a row.  In  short,  the 
apprehended  relational  fact  is  eleven  oranges  in  a row;  the  knowledge 
brought  forth  from  the  fact  is  that  it  constitutes  a series.  Thus, 
while  Hobhouse  agrees  with  the  Kantians  that  the  understanding  (or 
the  mind)  has  an  active,  fundamental  role  in  constituting  knowledge, 
he  denies  that  the  mind  makes  the  facts  from  which  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained. "The  understanding  makes  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  make 
nature."^13  And  reaffirming  his  realist  stance,  he  adds,  "Thought  . . . 
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is  not  reality:  it  is  of  reality."41  For,  of  course,  to  hold  that 

the  understanding  makes  nature  is  to  absorb  reality  into  thougnt. 

Hobhouse  thus  concludes  that 

the  contents  of  apprehension  are  concrete  and  con- 
tinuous; that  an  apprehended  content  is  apprehended 
as  fact;  and  that  to  be  aware  of  it  does  not  in- 
volve reference  to  any  further  facts;  but  that 
within  such  a single  content  time  and  space,  quali- 
ties and  relations,  may  be  found. Utt- 

And  after  extensive  discussion  of  how  the  mind  works  the  contents  of 

apprehension  into  the  various  forms  of  judgment  (the  qualitative, 

comparative,  relational,  and  descriptive)  he  further  concludes  that 

all  belief  is  concerned  with  reality,  though  it  is 
not  all  true.  . . . The  only  mistake  to  be  avoided 
is  the  supposition  that  the  contact  with  reality 
begins  with  the  judgment.  Apprehension  is  already 
the  assertion  of  fact,  of  what  is  real,  and  judg- 
ment only  follows  in  the  track  of  apprehension. 

The  mind  is  given  reality  in  the  first  place.  . . . 


Induction  Defended 


We  turn  now  to  Hobhouse's  defense  of  J.S.  Mill  and  the  inductive 
method,  especially  as  expressed  in  inductive  (as  opposed  to  deductive) 
inference.  Building  on  the  thesis  that  knowledge  depends  on  facts 
given  in  apprehension,  he  supports  Mill's  argument  that  we  can  and  do 
reason  from  (known)  particulars  to  (unknown)  particulars. 

In  defending  Mill,  however,  Hobhouse's  rebuttals  to  neo-Hegeiian 
criticism  is  expressed  with  considerable  acerbity.  He  charges  them, 
and  specifically  Bradley,  with  failing  to  comprehend  Mill's  arguments 
and,  consequently,  distorting  them.  Of  Bradley's  extensive  critiques 
of  Mill,  Hobhouse  states: 
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All  this  criticism  may  be  entirely  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  some  writer  or  writers  unknown.  If  in- 
tended for  use  against  Mill,  complete  irrelevance 
appears  as  soon  as  we  compare  it  with  Mill's  own 
theory. ^ 

Bradley,  evidently  stung  by  the  belittling  of  his  powers  of  compre- 
hension, will  confine  his  rejoinders  largely  to  repeated  and  too- 
extensive  apologies  for  his  difficulties  in  comprehending  Hobhouse. 

The  main  idealist  objection  was  to  Mill's  contention  that  we 
arrive  at  generalizations  (or  the  notion  of  universal s)  by  noting 
several  instances  of  particulars  in  invariable  relationship,  and  then 
infer  that  the  next  instance  will  reveal  the  same  relationship. 
Idealists  pointed  out — as  Hume  and  Mill  had  admitted — that  on  sensa- 
tionalist premises  the  essentially  passive  mind  cannot  logically  infer 
a universal  from  the  fragmented,  unrelated  sensations  it  receives. 

For  there  is  no  sensation  corresponding  to  a universal.  Rather, 

idealists  argued,  a universal  is  an  a priori  concept;  the  mind  pre- 

45 

supposes  the  existence  of  universals  in  inferential  reasoning. 

Hobhouse  agrees  that  in  inferential  reasoning  the  existence  of 

46 

universals  is  presupposed,  but  holds  that  Mill  was  aware  of  this. 

Mill  erred,  he  says,  in  not  emphasizing  this  important  point  while 

demonstrating  how  we  discover  universals.^  But  I think  it  obvious 

that  Hobhouse  grants  too  much  to  Mill.  Mill's  confessed  puzzlement 

over  how  the  mind  can  construct  unities  out  of  fragmented  sensations 

belies  an  awareness  that  the  universal  is  an  a priori  concept.  And 

Hobhouse  himself  later  seems  to  withdraw  what  he  had  granted  Mill. 

Now  that  Mill’s  argument  cannot  stand  as  he  states 
it,  is  clear  enough.  . . . It  is  a manifest 
circle.  Uniformity  is  observed  de  facto  in  a vast 
number  of  cases.  Therefore  it  will  be  found  in 
all  cases.  Therefore?--why,  on  what  principle 
. . . ? On  the  principle  of  uniformity,  loosely 
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stated. In  other  words,  this  principle  cannot 
possibly  be  "proved"  without  assuming  it.  . . 

Thus,  Hobhouse  starts  out  by  siding  with  the  idealists  that  in- 
ference depends  on  the  presupposition  that  universal s exist,  a premise 
derived  from  the  assumption  that  reality  is  a system  of  interrelated 
parts.  But  he  then  turns  against  the  idealists  and  argues  that  de- 
ductive logic  fails  to  reveal  the  actual  universals  embedded  in 
reality.  He  points  out  that  from  any  set  of  assumptions  you  can 
deductively  arrive  at  various  1 ogical ly-coherent  systems  that  have  no 
correspondence  to  reality.^  What  the  actual  structure  of  reality  is, 
he  maintains,  can  be  determined  only  by  observation,  by  induction. 

"The  special  business  of  inference  is  to  give  us  a 'new'  fact, 

the  word  'new'  meaning  precisely  that  the  fact  in  question  is  not 

50 

contained  in  any  observation  hitherto  made  by  the  mind."  Inference 

differs  from  judgment  in  that  "it  treats  its  datum  as  a condition  from 

51 

which  its  conclusion  follows  as  a necessary  result."  For  if  the 
result  were  not  necessary , no  knowledge  would  ensue.  To  the  objection 
that  in  all  inference--inductive  as  well  as  deductive--the  conclusion 
is  somehow  contained  in  the  premise,  Hobhouse  retorts:  "Somehow 

certainly,  but  how?"  The  distinctive  mark  of  inference  is  that  "the 
mind  which  infers  can  specify  the  grounds  on  which  its  belief  rests, 
can  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which  it  holds  the  conclusion  to  be 
true."^  The  difference  between  deductive  ( i . e . syllogistic)  and 
inductive  inference  is  that  the  former  yields  a result  that  is  logically 
entailed  from  the  major  premise,  and  so  depends  wholly  on  the  validity 
of  the  major. 

Since  in  valid  inference  the  result  (or  conclusion)  follows 
necessarily,  it  follows  that  the  relationship  discovered  holds 
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uni  versa! 1 y - For  "necessity,"  Hobhouse  points  out,  is  a universal 

because  it  denotes  a determinate  relationship.  But  as  Hume  had 

pointed  out,  necessary  relations  are  not  given  in  observation;  there  is 

no  sensation  corresponding  to  "necessary  relation."  The  crux  of  the 

problem,  then,  is  this: 

Where,  among  given  facts,  is  necessity  to  be 
found?  A real  connection,  we  may  say,  is  a neces- 
sary relation.  But  a relation  as  such  is  of 
course  not  necessary;  if  it  were,  all  knowledge 
and  all  reality  would  be  revealed  to  us  by  mere 
contemplation  of  the  given. 54 

The  neo-Hegelians,  we  know,  hold  that  necessary  relationships  are 
deduced  from  the  law  of  contradiction  and  are  uncovered  by  the  dialec- 
tical method.  But  Hobhouse  rejects  reliance  on  deductive  logic  and, 
we  will  see,  is  severely  critical  of  the  dialectic.  He  holds  that  we 
discover  necessary  relations  by  testing  reality  by  way  of  hypothetical 
inference  until  we  find  them.  Thus,  when  we  observe  a relationship 
between  A and  B we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  connection  is  quite 
likely  a necessary  one,  and  therefore  the  next  time  we  observe  A we 
infer  B.  This,  says  Hobhouse,  is  what  Mill  was  getting  at  when  he 
said:  "The  village  matron  prescribes  for  her  neighbour’s  child  on  the 

strength  of  what  is  good  for  her  Lucy."  But  we  must  object  that 
Mill,  who  held  that  universals  are  derived  from  repeated  observations 
of  a relationship,  could  not  have  explained  how  the  village  matron 
could  make  the  inference  on  the  strength  of  a single  observation  of 
A-B  ( i . e.  sickness-remedial  drug).  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
village  matron  presupposed  the  existence  of  universals  (or  necessary 
connections),  and  after  curing  her  Lucy  she  hypothetically  inferred 
that  she  had  found  one  of  them. 
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However,  a major  problem  of  induction  is  that  in  experience  we 

seldom  find  A's  and  B's  related  simply  and  directly.  Rather,  the 

parts  of  reality  are  complexly  interrelated  so  that  generally  an  A-B 

relation  is  obscured  by  a C,  a "concomitant  variation,"  or  intervening 
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variable.  What  we  usually  perceive,  according  to  Hobhouse,  is  not 
an  A-B,  but  an  A-BC.  Further,  the  relation  B-C  is  as  much  a necessary 
(or  universal)  one  as  is  A-B  and,  consequently,  a change  in  the 
relation  B-C  will  affect  our  ability  to  perceive  the  basic  A-B  rela- 
tion. As  he  puts  it,  "Any  observed  relation  A-B  will  be  universal 
unless  it  has  concomitants,  a change  in  which  is  universally  followed 
by  a change  in  the  relation  itself."  Hence,  the  problem  of  induction 
is  how  to  test  for  basic  A-B  relations  in  face  of  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  concomitant  variations. 

And  this  is  to  say  that  the  problematic  in  the  proposition  that 
a judgment,  if  true,  holds  universally  is  the  qualification  "if  true." 
Due  to  the  prevalence  of  intervening  variables  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  judgment  is  a true  one.  But  what  is  not  in  doubt 
is  that  the  judgment,  if  a true  one,  will  hold  universally.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  village  matron  inferred  from  a single  instance  of 
the  medicine's  efficacy  that  it  would  also  cure  her  neighbor's  child. 
But  her  belief  is  tenuous  because  it  is  based  on  but  one  observed 
instance.  Was  it  the  medicine  that  cured  her  child,  or  was  the  cure 
coincidentally  due  to  some  other  factor,  i . e.  an  intervening  variable? 
But  if  the  neighbor's  child  is  cured  upon  taking  the  medicine,  the 
matron's  belief  that  the  judgment  is  a true  one  is  strengthened.  And 
if  the  medicine  proves  effective  in  successive  other  cases,  her 
belief  that  the  judgment  is  a true  one  will  approach  certainty.  But 
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she  did  not  for  a moment  doubt  that  if  the  judgment  was  a true  one, 
it  would  hold  universally. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  Hobhouse  is  arguing  that  the  associa- 
tion!' sts,  from  Hume  onwards,  were  wrong  in  holding  that  beliefs  in 
necessary  (i.e.  universal)  relations  arise  psychologically  from 
repeated  observations  of  contingently  related  objects.  Rather,  he  is 
showing  that  the  belief  that  there  are  universal  relations  is  a 
necessary  one--hence  logical  or  rational--to  the  attainment  of  the 
knowledge  we  in  fact  have.  And  this  is  to  say  that  a universal,  a 
"necessary  connection,"  is  an  a priori  concept,  the  product  of  the 
mind. 

As  for  the  problem  of  testing  judgments  to  determine  whether  they 

are  true,  Hobhouse  subscribes,  with  some  changes  in  emphasis,  to  the 

procedures  laid  down  by  Mill,  the  famous  methods  of  induction:  simple 

enumeration,  difference,  concomitant  variations,  agreement,  and  the 

joint  method.  We  need  not  follow  Hobhouse  in  his  lengthy  explication 
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of  these  well-known  methods,  but  we  must  note  that  their  efficacy 
depends  on  the  assumption  that  observed  relations  between  objects  hold 
universal ly . 

Still,  at  best  the  inductive  methods  yield  not  certainty  but 
warranted  beliefs  that  vary  in  strength,  depending  on  the  evidence 
supporting  them.  As  Hobhouse  puts  it,  a belief  in  the  validity  of  a 
judgment  "is  a physical  force.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  held  with  cer- 
tainty, with  'tolerable'  sureness,  with  strong  belief,  with  some 
hesitation  . . . and  so  on."*^  This  is  to  acknowledge  that  induction, 
while  it  may  lead  to  certainty  of  bel ief , cannot  yield  certain 
knowledge.  For,  first,  induction  depends  on  observance  of  objects 
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and  their  relationships.  And  since  the  future  is  not  observable,  there 

is  no  logical  ground  for  holding  that  what  is  certain  today  will  hold 

tomorrow.  Second,  inductive  inference  is  vulnerable  to  what  is  today 

termed  the  fallacy  of  affirming  the  consequent.  In  testing  an  "if 

then  ..."  hypothesis  it  is  a mistake  to  believe  that  the  truth 

of  the  conclusion  confirms  the  truth  of  the  premise.  (The  village 

matron  could  have  been  mistaken.  The  relationship  between  the  medicine 

and  Lucy's  recuperation  could  have  been  merely  coincidental  rathet  than 

causal.)  Therefore,  in  induction: 

We  do  not  ask  what  must  be  true  if  the  conclusion 
is  true,  for  you  may  get  a true  conclusion  from  a 
false  premise;  but  what  must  be  true  if  the  con- 
clusion is  warranted.  . . . 

Of  necessity,  then,  induction  leans  heavily  on  probability.  But 

Hobhouse  reports  that  in  his  day  for  many  the  word  "probable"  had 

"a  sort  of  dissolving  effect"  because  they  equated  it  with  "vague 

expectations."  He  therefore  presents  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 

laws  of  probability^  to  demonstrate  that:  "If  there  is  probability, 

it  must  have  a definite  degree  and  a rational  ground."  IP,  on  the 

basis  of  probability,  a belief  is  warranted,  "then  there  must  be  some 

ground  in  reason  for  it  which  justifies  precisely  such  and  such  a 

degree  of  probability,  no  more  and  no  less."  The  laws  of  probability 

yield  partial  knowledge  which  can  be  employed  "to  form  conclusions 

which,  without  being  always  true,  will  approximate  to  truth  more  nearly 

than  others."  Thus,  "probable"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a synonym  for 

"guess  work,"  but  rather: 

A probable  conclusion  ...  is  one  which  is  not 
merely  held,  as  a matter  of  psychological  fact, 
with  a certain  degree  of  felt  conviction;  it  is 
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one  which  ought  to  be  so  held;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  held  on  grounds  which  . . . justify  such  a 
degree  of  belief,  not  more,  and  no  less. 61 

Further,  he  points  out,  given  that  reality  is  an  interconnected 

system,  probabilities  can  corroborate  each  other.  For  example,  the 

judgments  A-B  and  C-D  each  has  its  degree  of  probability.  If  the 

judgments  are  found  to  be  related,  say  in  the  form  of  A-D,  this  new 

judgment,  with  its  own  degree  of  probability,  corroborates  the  validity 

of  the  two  original  judgments. 

Finally,  as  his  theory  of  induction  implies,  Hobhouse  adopts  the 

realist  position  that  external  material  reality  exists  independently 

of  the  self  (or  the  mind).  He  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  then 
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controversial  issue  of  "The  Conception  of  External  Reality."  but  the 

essence  of  his  argument  is  quite  simple.  He  holds  that  objects  in 

reality  (including  the  self)  are  independent  of  each  other  if  they 

vary  independently.  And  he  finds  that:  "No  alteration  in  my  feelings, 

emotions,  will,  etc.,  disturbs  the  walls  of  this  room  in  their  several 

relations."  By  this  test  the  self  distinguishes  the  not-self,  holding 

the  latter  to  exist  even  when  not  apprehended.  In  fact,  according  to 

Hobhouse,  the  inductive  process  demonstrates  to  us  that  external 

objects  exist  apart  from  the  perception  of  them.  As  he  puts  it, 

we  observe  A and  we  assert  B,  but  B is  not  observed. 

This  is  no  reason  for  denying  B unless  we  observe 
the  place  where  B should  be  and  found  it  absent. 

He  therefore  concludes  that 

an  ordinary  process  of  induction  distinguishes  for 
us  the  "outer"  from  the  "inner"  world  in  the  sense 
of  showing  that  this  outer  world  does  not  depend 
for  its  existence  on  any  of  the  feelings,  activi- 
ties, etc.,  which  go  along  with  the  apprehending 
consciousness.  . . . 
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Thus,  he  anticipated  by  several  years  not  only  the  rise  of  the  realist 
movement  generally  but  also  those  within  it  (including  G.E.  Moore)  who 
came  to  argue  for  direct  real  ism. ^ 

Critique  of  Neo-Hegelian  Concepts 

Not  content  to  simply  defend  empiricism,  Hobhouse  launches  a major 
counterattack  against  neo-Hegelian  epistomology,  striking  at  their 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  concrete  universal  and  the  law  of  contra- 
diction with  its  accompanying  dialectical  method.  Like  Moore's, 
Hobhouse 's  "refutation"  accuses  the  idealists  of  absorbing  reality 
into  thought.  But  whereas  Moore's  criticism  was  confined  to  a single 
logical  flaw  in  the  chain  of  the  idealist  deductive  argument,  Hobhouse 
finds  the  argument  itself  substantively  untenable. 

We  have  already  examined  Hobhouse' s charge  that  the  central  neo- 

Hegelian  concept  of  the  concrete  universal  is  a case  of  the  fallacy 
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of  misplaced  concreteness  and  so  empiricially  in  error.  As  for 
the  law  of  contradiction  and  the  dialectical  method,  he  discusses 
them  separately  in  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  taking  up  the  latter  first. 
However,  I will  reverse  the  order  of  presentation  since  the  dialectic 
depends  on  the  law  of  contradiction.  Further,  I find  his  criticism  of 
the  law  of  contradiction  more  cogently  expressed  in  Development  and 
Purpose,  and  so  will  rely  upon  it. 

Hobhouse  finds  it  illogical  of  the  neo-Hegelians  to  assume,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  reality  must  be  a single  non-contradictory  system 
and,  on  the  other,  to  suppose  that  its  observable  parts  are  everywhere 
in  contradiction.  For  "system"  means  a whole  whose  parts  are 
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non-contradictory  (or  coherent  or  integrated)  to  some  basic  degree; 
otherwise  there  simply  is  no  system.  It  follows  for  Hobhouse  that, 
since  reality  is  a single  system,  the  parts  of  it  that  we  experience 
must  basically  be  in  complementary,  rather  than  contradictory,  rela- 
tionship. As  he  puts  it: 

Experience  can  no  more  contradict  itself  than  can 
Reality.  Contradiction  is  a relation  that  occurs 
between  the  assertions , one  of  which  affirms 
while  the  other  denies  the  same  thing,  and  such 
contradictions  arise,  not  in  experience,  but  in 
the  assertions  expressed  by  thought  in  the  en- 
deavour to  interpret  experience. 

Now,  the  dialectic,  of  course,  is  the  Hegelian  method  for  over- 
coming the  supposed  contradictions  in  experience.  But  since  Hobhouse 
holds  that  the  contradictions  are  not  in  experience  but  only  in  our 
assertions  about  experience,  what  sort  of  things  are  the  putative 
contradictions  that  the  dialectic  deals  with?  According  to  Hobhouse, 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  is  another  example  of  the  misuse  of  abstrac- 
tions. Recall  that  he  has  emphasized  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
knowledge,  that  we  abstract  bits  and  pieces  from  their  full  contexts 
and  meanings.  While  abstraction  is  unavoidable,  it  requires  an  aware- 
ness that  sooner  or  later  the  abstract,  or  partial,  demands  its  comple- 
ments to  arrive  at  the  whole  which  alone  is  the  real.  However,  and 
this  is  Hobhouse's  point,  if  you  take  an  abstraction  as  a real 
existent  then  it  will  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  its  complement. 

For  example,  the  "head"  and  "tail"  of  a coin  are  in  complementary 
relationship;  if  either  is  lacking  the  coin  is  not  real.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  necessary  complements  that  we  may  (by 
abstraction)  treat  the  "head"  and  "tail"  as  contradictories  in  deciding 
an  issue  by  the  flip  of  a coin. 
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The  abstracted  fact,  then,  is  not  as  such  false,  but  tather  it 

inadequately  describes  reality.  According  to  Hobhouse: 

Two  results  follow:  On  the  one  hand,  to  assure 

ourselves  that  an  abstraction  has  any  validity  we 
should  be  able  to  exemplify  it,  to  instance  a 
concrete  reality  in  which  it  can  be  found.  . . . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  of  an  abstraction 
consists  precisely  in  taking  it  for  the  whole 
reality  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  or  (more 
broadly)  for  any  part  of  that  whole  which  it  does 
not  really  cover. 66 

The  Hegelian  dialectic  abuses  the  abstraction  in  this  manner  and, 
Hobhouse  asserts,  in  effect  makes  the  terms  "distinction"  and  "denial" 
synonymous.  For  the  dialectic  holds  that  whatever  is  distinguishable 
is  also  in  contradiction.  "The  fallacy  is  obvious  enough,"  Hobhouse 
goes  on.  "In  distinguishing  we  certainly  deny  the  confusion  of  terms 
which  would  override  that  distinction,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  deny 

r 7 

the  reality  of  either  term  distinguished."  In  other  words,  simply 
because  we  can  distinguish,  or  abstract,  the  "head"  and  the  "tail"  of 
a coin  does  not  put  them  into  a state  of  contradiction.  Thus,  Hobhouse 
argues , 

starting  from  any  abstraction  we  like,  and  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  a wider  reality,  we  shall  find 
a complementary  abstraction  arising--the  one  side, 
of  the  shield  implies  the  other,  and  the  implication 
becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  would  view  the  shield 
as  a whole. 68 

On  the  other  hand, 

if  our  original  abstraction  were  taken  for  more 
than  it  was  worth,  the  "other  side"  will  neces- 
sarily modify  and  correct  it.  This  is  the  dialec- 
tical method  in  which  we  painfully  attain  truth  by 
swinging  from  error  to  error,  and  from  error  to 
error  back  again. 69 

Further,  he  holds  that  the  dialectical  method  is  subjective,  put  in 
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movement  by  whatever  abstraction  the  dialectian  cares  to  distinguish 
in  reality. 

The  dialectical  movement,  then, — the  perpetual 
oscillation  from  contradiction  to  contradiction, 
resulting  at  length,  when  it  seems  to  the  Gods,  in 
a higher  synthesis , --is  a natural  and  necessary 
process  when  thought  has  once  fallen  into  a one- 
sided use  of  an  abstraction. 70 

From  Hobhouse's  remarks  I think  we  may  properly  draw  the  implica- 
tion that  the  dialectical  method  fails  to  specify  the  cutting  points 
between  putatively  contradictory  elements.  That  is,  the  famous  thesis 
and  antithesis  of  the  dialectic  are  not  defined  by  objective  standards, 
but  rather  are  products  of  the  individual  dialectian's  predilections. 
Something  like  this  criticism  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  seems  to  be 

behind  D.W.  Hamlyn's  complaint  that  "there  appear  to  be  no  rules  for 

.,  i.71 

its  use. 

Having  examined  the  brunt  of  Hobhouse's  criticism  of  neo- 

Hegelian  metaphysics,  we  may  take  up  here  Bradley's  rejoinders.  (I 

am  unaware  of  any  explicit  comment  by  Bosanquet  on  The  Theory  of 

Knowledge. ) It  must  be  admitted  that  Hobhouse's  spirited  charge  that 

the  idealists,  and  especially  Bradley,  had  failed  to  comprehend  J.S. 

Mill  approaches  insult.  For  he  asserts  that  Mill's  greatest  offense 

was  that  "unlike  many  other  philosophers,  he  wrote  intelligibly  enough 
72 

to  be  found  out."  Bradley,  evidently  stung,  retorted  in  effect: 

If  I cannot  comprehend  the  intelligible  writings  of  Mill,  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  comprehend  yours. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Appearance  and  Reality  Bradley  added 
two  sections,  an  "Appendix"  and  "Explanatory  Notes,"  in  which  he 
replies  to  his  critics.  In  the  sections  there  are  six  substantial 
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referer.ces  to  The  Theory  of  Knowledge.  While  two  of  them  include 
comments  on  substantive  matters,  all  of  the  references  to  Hobhouse 
are  weighted  with  remarks  such  as:  "I  have  to  doubt  if  I can  have 

apprehended  his  meaning";  "his  position  here  and  in  some  other  points 
is  to  me  quite  obscure";  "I  to  my  regret  have  not  been  able  to  follow 
(his  argument)";  "(b)ut  I must  not  attempt  to  criticize  where  I have 
failed  to  understand."  In  short,  the  eminent  intellectual  in-fighter 
rendered  the  youth  hors  de  combat  by  pointedly  closing  the  door  on 
further  debate. 

Still,  Bradley's  substantive  comments73  suggest  that  perhaps  his 
closure  of  debate  went  beyond  mere  pique.  In  rejecting  Hobhouse' s 
contention  that  valid  judgments  hold  categorically  Bradley  might  be 
saying  that  the  issue  reflects  irreconcilable  philosophical  positions. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SYSTEMS  THEORY  AND  "THE  RATIONAL  GOOD" 

The  second  level  of  Hobhouse ‘s  epistemology  consists  of  his 
formulation  of  systems  theory,  and  it  is  from  it  that  he  derives  his 
criterion  for  values,  "the  rational  good."  His  analysis  is  distin- 
guished by  a thorough  and  rigorous  conceptualization  of  "system," 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  very  loose  definitions  employed  by  con- 
temporary political  scientists,  e.g.  as  by  David  Easton.'*'  For  them 
systems  theory  is  no  more  than  an  interesting  and  possibly  useful 
methodological  tool.  But  for  Hobhouse  it  is  the  only  method  for 
arriving  at  knowledge  because  it  reflects  the  structure  of  reality. 
Moreover,  he  holds  that  one  cannot  employ  a generalized  systems  theory 
across  the  board  to  all  phenomena.  For  he  finds  three  distinct  types 
of  systems  in  reality,  and  which  systems  theory  one  should  employ 
depends  on  the  particular  systemic  structure  under  examination. 

Hobhouse  first  presented  his  systems  theory  in  The  Theory  of 
Knowledge  but  later  made  important  changes  in  it.  Thus,  I will  examine 
his  systems  theory  in  its  final  form,  especially  as  presented  in  The 
Rational  Good  and  in  the  revised  edition  of  Development  and  Purpose. 

Let  us  recall  his  statement  that  the 

"organic"  view  of  rationality  . . . has  become  to 
be  for  me  the  basis  of  knowledge,  ethics  and  in  a 
sense  of  reality.  . . . 
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This  "organic"  view  of  rationality  is  his  systems  theory.  The  term 
"organic"  is  in  quotation  marks  to  distinguish  it  from  the  organic- 
analogy  type  of  social  philosophy  associated  with  the  Spencerians. 
Hobhouse's  "organic"  refers  to  one  of  the  two  major  types  of  systems 
found  in  reality;  the  other  being  the  "mechanical."  The  systems  differ 
in  the  way  their  parts  relate  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  In  the 
organic  system  parts  adjust  hemeostatical ly  to  the  maintenance  needs 
of  the  system  as  a whole.  But  additionally  there  is  a subtype  of  the 
organic  system,  the  teleological  , in  which  the  parts  also  adjust  to 
further  the  purposive  strivings  of  the  system.  In  teleological  systems 
especially,  the  parts,  while  continuing  to  possess  a measure  of  freedom, 
are  at  once  dependent  on  and  mutually  supportive  of  each  other. 

In  contrast,  the  parts  of  a mechanical  system  are  indifferent  to 
each  other;  each  complies  with  its  designated  function  in  disregard  of 
the  other  parts  and  of  the  needs  of  the  system  as  a whole.  That  is, 
mechanical  parts  have  no  degrees  of  freedom  and  the  mechanical  system 
has  no  internal  autonomy;  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  an  external  source 
for  its  existence.  In  short,  the  rationality  of  a mechanical  system 
is  that  of  an  instrument,  a means  to  an  end  designed  and  employed  by 
an  external  force,  i ,e.  a mind. 

But  the  parts  of  an  organic  system,  including  the  teleological 
subtype,  possess  sufficient  autonomy  to  enable  them  to  adjust  as  con- 
ditions require.  The  very  existence  of  an  organic  system  depends  on 
the  rational  (coherent  or  harmonious)  adjustment  of  its  parts  to  varying 
conditions.  It  follows  that  if  an  organic  system  exists  then  its  parts 
necessarily  are  functioning  rationally  to  some  minimally  sufficient 
degree.  However,  a very  important  point  is  that  the  degree  of 
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rationality  an  actual  organic  system  possesses  above  the  necessary 
minimum  is  problematic.  For  a real  organic  system's  degree  of  ration- 
ality always  falls  short  of  perfection  because  the  parts,  enjoying 
degrees  of  freedom,  also  display  measures  of  conflict  and  indifference 
toward  each  other.  Therefore,  the  degree  of  rationality  of  any  organic 
system  is  a strictly  empirical  question.  The  significance  of  this 
point  is  that  it  leads  to  Hobhouse's  ethical  thesis  that  the  organic 
view  of  rationality  yields  an  empirical  criterion  for  evaluating  the 
reformer's  "oughts,"  i .e.  for  justifying  the  "good"  of  the  proposed 
reform.  For  given  that  any  actual  system's  degree  of  rationality  is 
short  of  the  theoretical ly  possible,  or  ideal,  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement.  And  the  reformer's  "ought"  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
conflict  and  indifference  within  the  system,  thereby  enhancing  its 
vital  rationality.  But  before  offering  the  details  of  Flobhouse's 
ethical  theory,  I must  present  the  systems  theory  upon  which  is  it 
based. 


Systems  Theory  and  the  Validity  of  Knowledge 

Flobnouse  approaches  systems  theory  by  way  of  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  knowledge  generally,  and  of  the  inductive  method  specifi- 
cally. The  question  is  raised,  first,  by  the  idealist  contention  that 
our  experiences  consist  of  appearances,  and  not  of  ultimate  reality. 
Second,  we  have  seen  that  logically  the  inductive  method,  while  it  may 
lead  to  certainty  of  belief,  cannot  yield  certain  knowledge:  It  is 

vulnerable  to  error,  it  must  deal  in  probabilities,  and,  being  depen- 
dent on  experience,  it  cannot  hold  for  the  unexperienced  future.  It 
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might  seem,  then,  that  the  validity  of  empirical  (he.  descriptive) 
studies  of  human  societies  is  limited  to  accounts  of  their  past  and 
present,  offering  no  warrant  for  projecting  their  future  courses. 

And  if  these  constraints  cannot  be  overcome  then  our  grasp  of  reality 
is  indeed  precarious,  and  the  dealing  in  "oughts"  (or  not-yets  ) is 
without  foundation.  But  Hothouse  will  argue  that  if  our  methods  of 
obtaining  knowledge  conform  to  the  principles  upon  which  reality  is 
structured,  then  our  knowledge  of  reality,  although  partial,  will  to 
that  extent  be  true.  Moreover,  if  our  methods  are  true  in  principle 
they  will  allow  both  for  the  correction  of  error  and  the  hypothetical 
projection  of  future  knowledge. 

Hobhouse  divides  the  question  of  validity  in  two.  On  the  side 
of  logic,  or  epistemology,  he  examines  the  necessary  inferences  as  to 
the  structure  of  reality,  if,  given  our  empirical  data,  our  thinking 
is  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  examines  the  actual  (empirical) 
development  of  thought  by  historical  and  comparative  studies  ( e . g^_ 
Morals  in  Evolution).  His  point  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a purely 
logical  argument  will  not  by  itself  yield  truth;  iu  requires  empirical 
verification.  Hence,  he  argues,  the  lines  (or  principles)  of  the 
empirical  (historical)  development  of  thought  and  the  principles  of 
valid  thought  elicited  by  logic  alone  should  coincide.  He  will  find 
that  the  two  studies  do  substantially  coincide  and  thereby  offer 
corroboration  of  his  systems  theory  of  knowledge.  In  this  chapter  we 
will  examine  only  his  logical  (or  metaphysical)  study  of  the  validity 

of  knowledge,  his  systems  theory. 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  Hobhouse  rejected  the  neo- 
Hegelian  contention  that  reality  as  we  experience  it  is  everywhere 
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in  contradiction.  What  may  be  in  contradiction,  he  pointed  out,  are 

our  assertions  about  reality,  but  reality  itself  cannot  stand  in  self- 

contradiction.  Nevertheless,  he  finds  that  the  idealists'  basic  premise 

that  reality  is  a unity  which  ultimately  cannot  be  in  a state  of  self- 

contradiction  yields  "one  great  result." 

In  some  way  or  other  the  whole  body  of  our  thought 
is  its  own  test.  If  you  could  get  knowledge,  or 
let  us  say,  thought,  complete  enough  you  would  get 
it  true.  The  ultimate  test  is  not  a principle 
standing  above  belief,  it  is  within  the  system  of 
beliefs  itself.  Just  as  the  concrete  is  more  real 
than  the  abstract,  so  the  whole  is  more  certain 
than  the  part.  But  after  our  quarrel  with  the 
method  of  idealism  we  shall  have  to  reach  this 
result  by  a way  of  our  own.^ 

Hobhouse's  way  is  to  point  out  that  the  idealist  axiom  that  the  real 

cannot  be  self-contradictory  is  at  best  a negative  test;  it  tells  you 

3 

only  what  reality  cannot  be,  not  what  it  is.  Whereupon  he  converts 
the  law  of  contradiction  into  its  implied  positive  proposition:  The 

structure  of  reality  ultimately,  or  as  a whole,  is  necessarily 
rational . 

He  then  explores  the  implications  of  this  positive  thesis,  taking 

up  the  meaning  of  "rational."  He  finds  it  helpful  to  approach  the 

problem  by  considering  what  we  mean  by  "irrational." 

In  the  first  place  . . . inconsistency  is  admit- 
tedly irrational.  It  is  irrational  in  the  field 
of  thought  to  admit  two  judgments  which  contra- 
dict each  other,  in  the  field  of  action  to  pursue 
two  purposes  which  destroy  one  another,  or  con- 
demning a purpose  which  at  the  same  time  we  pur- 
sue. Conversely  the  rational,  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  must  at  least  be  self-consistent.^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  arbitrary,  or  "groundless,"  judgment  is 

irrational.  That  is,  to  justify  a judgment  we  must  be  able  to  show 
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that  it  is  linked,  or  grounded,  in  reality  and,  hence,  we  must  point 

to  some  other  connecting  fact. 

If,  then,  we  would  avoid  a groundless  judgment  we 
must  be  able  to  connect  our  judgment  with  some- 
thing that  goes  beyond  it,  and  this  work  of  inter- 
connexion is  the  main  positive  function  of  reason. 

Finally,  it  is  also  irrational  to  base  a judgment  on  purely  subjective 

reasons,  although  here  two  qualifications  enter.  The  judgment  may  be 

intended  to  express  a purely  subjective  attitude,  e.g. , "This  is 

revolting,"  "That  is  enchanging."  Here  the  emotion  expressed  is  its 

own  ground.  Second,  in  a sense  every  judgment  is  a subjective  one, 

expressing  a particular  person's  thought. 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  cannot  mean  to  condemn  the 
subjective  altogether.  What  we  must  mean  is  to 
condemn  it  in  so  far  as  it  diverts  us  from  the 
objective,  and  this  means  something  that  is,  whether 
you  or  I happen  to  think  so  ...  or  not. 6 

Granting  that  the  rational  deals  with  the  objective  order,  how  do  we 

go  about  distinguishing  it  from  the  subjective?  Hobhouse  answers  that 

we  effect  the  distinction  ...  by  the  two  former 
requirements  of  rationality.  We  correct  error  by 
the  exposure  of  inconsistency.  We  arrive  at  such 
exposure  by  the  interconnexion  of  one  judgment 
with  another.  We  support  judgments  by  reference 
to  their  grounds,  and  then  believe  that  we  have 
obtained  objectivity  or,  more  briefly,  truth. 

Truth,  then,  is  generally  the  object  of  reason  or 
the  purpose  of  the  rational  procedure,  and  inter- 
connexion subject  to  mutual  consistency  its  method. ? 

Now,  these  canons  of  rational  thought  are,  as  such,  unexceptional. 

The  difficulties  and  the  polemics  arise  over  how  to  apply  the  rules, 

that  is,  over  methodology.  The  key  issue  turns  on  the  i nterpretation 

of  the  rule  that  a judgment,  to  avoid  being  arbitrary,  must  be 

grounded.  Hobhouse  argues  that  a judgment,  to  be  valid,  must  be 

grounded  in  experience,  i ,e.  known  inductively,  and  he  rejects  deductive 
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entailment  from  self-evident  first  principles.  From  The  Theory  of 
Knowledge  onward  he  insists  on  what  he  calls  "the  law  of  the  ground" 
as  the  axiom  of  right  reasoning.  He  means  that  only  those  judgments 
are  valid  which  are  corroborated  by  experience,  by  other  judgments. 
Thus,  every  judgment  is  a "consequent"  of  its  ground,  as,  for  example, 
expressed  in  the  concept  of  "cause  and  effect."  It  follows  for 
Hobhouse  that  a putative  self-evident  principle,  lacking  a ground, 
remains  a mere  assumption.  He  points  out  that  what  is  presented  as 
self-evident  is,  in  the  first  place,  at  best  a certainty  of  belief 
rather  than  certain  knowledge,  as  shown  by  substantial  disagreement 
over  which  first  principles  are  self-evident.  Secondly,  he  finds  it 
illogical  of  the  idealists  to  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  reality  is 
systematically  structured  and,  on  the  other,  to  proffer  some  aspect  of 
it  as  self-evident;  that  is,  -as  knowable  apart  from  its  relations  to 
other  aspects,  or  parts,  of  the  system. 

But  to  win  his  case  Hobhouse  must  overcome  a major  objection. 

It  stems  from  the  traditional  rationalist  view  that  there  must  be  a 
point  of  certainty  on  which  to  anchor  knowledge,  or  else  nothing  that 
follows  can  be  deemed  certain.  Thus,  for  example,  Descartes  put  forth 
his  coqito  ergo  sum,  and  the  Hegelians  offered  their  law  of  contra- 
diction. But  Hobhouse' s law  of  the  ground,  like  empiricism  generally, 
cannot  meet  this  rationalist  requirement.  In  fact,  the  law  of  the 
ground  appears  to  lead  to  an  infinite  regress.  Since  on  Hobhouse' s 
view  every  valid  judgment  is  the  consequent  of  an  empirical  ground 
and  that  ground  can  only  be  another  judgment  in  experience,  it  would 

appear  that  each  ground  must  itself  be  the  consequent  of  some  previous 
8 

one. 
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Hobhouse  answers  by  once  again  pointing  to  the  systematic  prin- 
ciple. He  argues  that  rational  thought,  as  reality  itself,  is  struc- 
tured systematically,  and  not  as  a linear  chain  of  entailments  from  a 
first  principle.  Our  thoughts,  by  the  canons  of  rationality,  must 
cohere  systematically,  they  must  form  a whole  of  parts  which  are  linked 
in  determinate  fashion  and  therefore  imply  one  another.  If  this  is  so, 
then  valid  knowledge  is  not  a structure  built  upon  a point  of  cer- 
tainty, but  rather  a system  of  mutually-corroborating  judgments. 
Hobhouse  thus  concludes  that  the  concept  of  rationality 

enables  us  to  understand  how  our  thought-system, 
takes  gradual  shape  by  mutual  determination  of  its 
parts  rather  than  by  crystal  1 isation  around  a core 
of  unchanging  principle.9 

And  we  see  how  this  approach  enables  Hobhouse  to  again  justify 

inductive  methodology,  including  the  thesis  that  a judgment,  if  true, 

holds  categorically.^  For,  on  the  premise  that  rational  relationships 

are  systematic,  the  relation  of  a ground  to  its  consequent  must  be  a 

necessary  and,  hence,  a universal  one.  Otherwise  the  judgment  is 

arbitrary,  finding  no  corroboration  in  our  thought  system.  On  the 

other  hand,  a true  judgment,  or  universal,  can  be  linked  by  inductive 

inference  to  other  universal s of  our  thought  system.  Thus,  the  law  of 

the  ground,  "the  central  principle  of  inductive  method,"^  implies  a 

12 

"system  of  universal s which  is  the  ideal  of  thought.  ..." 

But,  of  course,  the  ideal  is  not  attainable,  neither  in  thought 
nor  in  concrete  reality,  because  dependence  on  experience  logically 
implies  that  the  future  is  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  Hobhouse  argues, 
the  validity  of  the  inductive  process  is,  in  principle,  substantially 
established.  That  is,  inductive  methodology  yields  beliefs  about 
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reality,  i ,e.  knowledge,  which  are  warranted.  The  concept  of  systemic 
rationality  thus  provides  the  criterion  for  a warranted  thought- 
system. 

They  (our  thoughts)  form  a coherent  system  of  inter- 
connected thoughts  and  thus  conform  to  our  criteria 
of  validity,  and  the  assertions  about  the  real 
order  which  they  involve,  as  e.g.  the  law  of  ground 
and  consequent,  are  reasonably  taken  as  true.  At 
the  same  time  our  methods,  being  the  result  of 
criticism,  must  be  held  liable,  like  the  results 
which  they  themselves  yield,  to  further  and  fuller 
criticism.  Our  entire  system  in  principle  as  in 
detail  is  in  process  of  growth.  . . . ^ 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  central  thesis  of  his  "philosophy  of  development" 

Both  thought  (or  cognition)  and  concrete  reality  are  characterized  by 

growth,  or  development.  He  argues  that 

the  idea  of  development  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
validity  itself.  When  critically  examined  the 
certainty  which  our  ratiocination  claims  is  found 
to  hold  good  only  With  this  saving  clause,  that 
it  is  understood  to  yield  truth  not  final  and 
complete  but  partial  and  in  growth.  By  consis- 
tently using  our  reason  we  attain  not  necessarily 
the  truth,  but  a truer  view.  The  wider  the  basis 
and  the  more  complete  the  articulation  of  thought, 
the  more  fust  is  its  rendering  of  the  rational 
process. ^ 

So  much  for  the  presuppositions  of  valid  thought.  Hobhouse  must 
not  apply  them  to  construct  a theory  of  the  nature  of  material  reality. 


Types  of  Systems 

Hobhouse  approaches  the  study  of  reality  by  classifying  "the 

diverse  orders  of  experience"  under  the  two  great  categories  of 

1 5 

mechanism  and  purpose.  Here  the  question  of  the  postulate  of  Mind 


comes  to  the  fore.  For  purposive  systems  are  "organic,"  characterized 
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by  the  presence  of  mind  within  them.  Thus,  as  Hobhouse  puts  it,  he 

will  consider  the  questions  of 

Value,  Purpose  and  more  generally  the  work  of  Mind 
in  comparison  with  mechanism  conceived  as  essen- 
tially process  without  mind. 

A mechanical  system  is  a whole  constituted  of  parts  that  are  at 
once  rigidly  connected  and  indifferent  both  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole. ^ For  example,  a part  in  a machine  will  not  function  unless 
the  parts  immediately  connected  to  it  are  functioning.  But  as  long 
as  the  part  can  function  it  will  do  so  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the 
machine  as  a whole.  Thus,  if  you  turn  a bicycle  upside  down  and 
crank  a pedal  by  hand,  the  wheel  turns  exactly  as  it  does  when  you 
are  riding  the  machine.  In  short,  the  wheel  (as  all  other  parts)  is 
indifferent  to  the  function  (and  hence  the  value)  of  the  bicycle  as  a 
whole.  This  is  to  say  that  a mechanical  system  owes  its  existence  to 
a force  external  to  it.  And,  having  no  internal  autonomy,  the 
mechanical  system  is  devoid  of  mind. 

In  contrast,  the  parts  of  an  organic  system  alter  their  function- 
ing as  the  needs  of  the  whole  require.  These  parts  are  capable  of 
evolving,  or  developing,  in  response  to  conditions  encountered  by  the 
whole.  In  the  organic  category 

we  have  a system  in  which  the  parts,  as  they  have 
come  to  be,  are  as  much  governed  by  the  whole  as 
the  whole  by  the  parts,  and  their  relation  cor- 
responds to  our  ordinary  conception  of  an  organic 
system. 18 

That  is,  we  are  acquainted  with  organic  systems  in  the  form  of  bio- 
logical organisms.  In  humans,  for  example,  homeostatic  adjustments 
keep  the  body  temperature  constant  regardless  of  the  temperature 
fluctuation  of  the  environment.  Survival  of  an  organic  system  depends 
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on  the  ability  of  the  parts  to  evolve  as  conditions  require,  depends 
"on  the  capacity  of  each  part  to  adapt  itself  with  structure  and 
function  to  the  needs  of  the  whole."  But  to  effect  such  adaptation  a 
part  also  must  coordinate,  or  harmonize,  its  adjustment  to  the  adjust- 
ments of  other  parts.  An  organic  part,  then,  has  a dual  capability: 

A certain  measure  of  freedom  that  permits  it  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  whole  and,  secondly,  at  the  same  time  harmonize  its  adjustments 
with  the  like  capabilities  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  parts 
are  thus  mutually  dependent  and,  none  having  complete  autonomy,  each 
"is  intrinsically  a conditioned  being."  The  successful  evolution  of 
the  part  depends  on  meeting  the  conditions  presented  by  the  other  parts 
(as,  e.g.  in  a human  social  system). 

However,  the  organic  system  generally  is  capable  only  of  adaptive 
response  to  immediate  circumstances.  Its  capability  is  largely 
restricted  to  reactions  to  encountered  conditions.  But  the  teleological 
subtype  of  the  organic  system  can  adapt  to  a projected  future  situa- 
tion, to  an  as  yet  non-existing  event.  But  as  we  have  seen,  on 
materialistic  views  of  reality  the  notion  that  a future  event,  a 
"not-yet,"  can  be  the  cause  of  human  behavior  is  inexplicable.  For 
on  empiricist  grounds  what  is  not  experienced  cannot  be  known  to  exist, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  the  cause  of  anything.  And  further, 
Hobhouse  here  is  reversing  the  time  sequence  of  his  law  of  the  ground 
and  consequent.  For  in  teleological  explanation  the  consequent  appears 
to  come  into  existence  before  its  ground  does.  Does  empiricism  rule 
out  teleological  explanation?  Hobhouse  thinks  not. 

"In  quite  general  terms,"  he  says,  "a  teleological  explanation 
is  the  reference  of  things,  acts,  processes  to  their  value  as  a 
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ground."^  That  is,  the  value  (end  or  purpose)  of  a thing  or  process 
is  what  distinguishes  and  explains  it.  In  teleological  explanation 
"we  refer  the  means  to  the  end  as  the  condition  of  their  existence." 

In  mechanical  explanation  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

In  ordinary  speech  and  thought,  Hobhouse  points  out,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a process  that  is  determined  by  its  in- 
tended result. 

If  I hail  a cab  to  take  me  to  the  station,  catch 
the  . . . train  and  get  horn  in  good  time  for  dinner, 
the  dinner  and  all  that  appertains  thereto  . . . 
may  be  spoken  of  as  the  determining  or  governing 
fact  of  my  whole  procedure. 20 

But  for  philosophers  problems  of  logic  obtrude.  "At  the  time  I hailed 
the  cab  the  dinner  is  non-existent.  Does  the  non-existent  cause  the 
existent?"  And  worse,  suppose  that  for  whatever  reason  the  dinner 
never  takes  place.  In  this  case:  "Not  only  was  it  non-existent  at 

the  time  of  its  alleged  causal  efficacy,  but  it  never  came  into  ex- 
istence at  all."  Thus,  in  ordinary  speech  we  seem  to  hold  paradoxically 
that  something  that  does  not  exist  is  the  cause  of  a real  event. 

For  strict  empiricists  this  paradox  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
teleological  explanation  is  mere  verbal  gymnastics.  According  to 
Hobhouse,  on  the  empirical  view,  "In  a causal  relation  the  antecedent 
is  always  an  existent."  And  the  antecedent  of  a supposedly  teleological 
process  is  a mind  that  projects  an  idea  into  the  future.  But  the 
observable  process  stemming  from  the  idea  is  a mechanical  one,  with 
the  mind  propelling,  so  to  speak,  the  actions  to  the  desired  end. 

The  mind  is  external  to  the  process:  It  is  the  same  external  agent 

that  brings  a machine  into  existence.  Empiricists  therefore  conclude 
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that,  in  Hobhouse's  words,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  determination  by 

the  future,  or  by  relation  to  the  future." 

His  rejoinder  is  that  the  empiricists'  view  begs  the  question  of 

the  mind's  relation  to  the  future.  "The  empiricist  criticism  sets  out 

to  exclude  the  future  from  causal  operation,  yet  it  can  explain  the 

action  of  (the  mind)  only  by  speaking  of  a projection  into  the 
21 

future."  That  is,  empiricists  insist  that  the  mind  has  only  the 
data  of  past  and  present  experiences  to  work  with,  and  thus  can 
approach  the  future  only  in  linear,  mechanical  fashion.  How  is  it, 
then,  Hobhouse  is  asking,  that  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  future 
experiences? 

He  points  out  that  in  linear  mechanical  causation  the  functioning 

of  each  part  depends  on  the  functioning  of  an  antecedent  part,  and 

hence  a breakdown  at  any  point  is  fatal  to  the  entire  process.  Or, 

if  an  obstacle  arises  for  which  the  machine  is  not  programmed  to 

handle,  again  the  mechanical  process  is  stymied.  As  he  put  its,  in 

the  mechanical  process,  "There  is  no  going  round." 

Now  this  going  round  to  get  to  a goal  is  precisely 
what  we  do  find  in  the  operations  of  conscious 
purpose.  . . .22 

And  here  is  the  essential  difference  between  mechanical  and  teleological 
systems  or  processes.  In  contrast  to  the  rigidity  of  the  mechanical 
system, 

in  the  case  of  purpose  we  have  a system  of  elements 
in  which  the  part  played  by  each  is  subdued  to  the 
requirements  of  the  whole.  The  system,  in  fact, 
has  an  organic  character.  It  moves  as  a whole  to 
an  end,  shaping  its  elements  at  any  stage  to  suit 
the  common  requirement  at  that  stage,  arid  the  re- 
quirement is  always  for  efficacy  toward  the  end. 23 

To  illustrate  the  purposive  system's  ability  to  "go  round"  an  obstacle. 
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we  may  revert  to  Hobhouse's  example  of  the  commuter  whose  purpose  is 
to  arrive  home  in  time  for  dinner.  Suppose  the  cab  is  delayed  by  a 
traffic  snarl  so  that  when  the  commuter  arrives  at  the  station  the 
train  is  already  gliding  forward.  The  purpose  threatened,  parts  and 
system  adjust  accordingly,  and  launching  into  a furious  spring  the 
commuter  catches  the  train;  the  threat  is  overcome. 

But  Hobhouse  has  still  to  deal  with  the  question  of  how  a non- 
existent (e.g. , the  dinner  which  never  came  off)  can  be  a causal 
force.  He  answers  that  a purpose  or  goal  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a 
physical  existent  which  the  mind  attempts  to  approach.  Rather,  the 
goal  is  an  ideal  event  conceived  by  the  mind  and  systematical ly  linked 
to  situational  circumstances  that  condition  its  attainment.  The  ideal 
has  causal  force  because  it  dictates  how  the  intervening  conditions 
are  to  be  manipulated.  The  mind,  according  to  Hobhouse,  conceives  of 
a want  (in  the  broadest  sense)  and: 

In  an  intelligent  being  the  want  is  defined  by  an 
idea  and,  thus  defined,  becomes  an  Effort  towards 
an  End.  The  idea  is  a system  of  references  based 
on  the  actual  situation  and  the  segment  of  oncoming 
reality  arising  out  of  it,  and  suggesting  modifi- 
cations within  that  system  leading  up  to  and 
meeting  the  End. 24 

Thus,  the  end  or  purpose  in  this  ideal  system  is  "a  factor  referent  to 
the  outcome"  which  gives  direction  to  the  teleological  process.  And 
the  goal  remains  the  "factor  of  reference"  throughout  the  process, 
whether  or  not  it  is  actually  realized. 

Still,  if  the  mind  has  only  data  of  past  and  present  experiences, 
as  the  empiricists  insist,  how  is  it  able  to  conceive  of  an  unexperi- 
enced future,  of  a purpose  or  "not-yet?"  Hobhouse  answers,  of  course, 
that  if  purpose  is  a real  category,  then  the  presence  of  Mind  in  reality 
must  be  postulated.  And  he  must  now  justify  the  postulate. 
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Universal  Mind  Defined 

The  need  to  postulate  Mind  stems  from  the  question  of  the  nature 
25 

of  reality  as  a whole.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  reality  must  be  a 
single  unity  or  else  dualisms  fatal  to  knowledge  arise.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hobhouse  finds  two  kinds  of  systems  in  reality  that  are  funda- 
mentally different,  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  sort  of  dualism 
knowledge  will  not  tolerate.  Hence,  Hobhouse,  like  the  idealists, 
holds  that  we  have  got  to  postulate  the  existence  of  something  in 
reality  that  overcomes  the  different  modes  of  being  to  render  a 
reality  that  is  one. 

But  in  contrast  to  idealist  dependence  on  deductive  logic,  Hobhouse 
insists  that  the  postulate  of  Mind  must  be  empiricially  verified.  In 
seeking  knowledge  of  reality,  he  asks,  "apart  from  the  interrogation 
of  experience,  what  instrument  have  we?"  And  he  has  shown  that  inter- 
rogating experience  by  the  method  of  inductive  inference  is  valid, 
enabling  us  to  move  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  And  further,  his 
law  of  the  ground  has  shown  that  "(t)he  isolated  unconnected  experience 
is  as  it  stands  non-rational . " Since  we  cannot  conceive  reality  to  be 
not-rational , the  law  of  the  ground  implies  that  the  parts  of  reality 
are  necessarily  systematically  related.  This  reasoning  yields  Hob- 
house's  "Rational  Hypothesis":  "If  reality  is  intelligible  it  must  be 

thought  to  be  a system  . . . , a system  founded  on  mutual  necessity."^ 
Now,  the  idealists  hold  that  the  structure  of  this  system  is  a 
hierarchy  of  values  (embodied  in  increasingly  inclusive  concrete 
universals)  which,  for  them,  implies  the  existence  of  Mind.  And 
Hobhouse  grants  plausability  to  this  view  on  the  ground  that  experience 
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shows  that  whatever  is  valued  in  reality  always  is  so  valued  by  a mind. 
It  is  thus  a plausible  inference  that:  "If  ...  we  sought  to  make  the 
value  of  reality  its  inherent  reason  we  should,  if  we  worked  from  our 
experience,  be  committed  to  conceiving  it  as  the  work  of  Mind,  and 
created  because  it  is  good  ( i . e . valued)."  But  as  it  stands,  lie 
holds,  this  view  encounters  a contradiction  because  then  the  ground 
(Mind)  of  reality  generally  is  placed  outsi de  of  the  material  world 
we  know. 

To  save  ourselves  (from  this  contradiction)  we 
should  have  to  bring  the  creative  (M)ind  within 
the  system  of  the  Real,  and  conceive  reality  after 
the  fashion  of  idealist  philosophy  as  (M)ind 
objectifying  itself  or  realising  itself  in  an 
objective  world  of  its  own  creation. 

But  he  rejects  this  Hegelian  self-objectifying  Mind  because: 

The  world  thus  freely  engendered  by  (M)ind,  i . e. 
without  any  limiting  conditions  other  than  the 
nature  of  (M)ind  itself,  should  be  wholly  satis- 
factory to  (M)ind.  Reality  should  be  perfect. 

But  if  this  is  so,  (the  word)  perfection  loses 
all  meaning.  . . .28 

Hobhouse  therefore  concludes  that  if  the  existence  of  Mind  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  categories  of  value  and  purpose,  it  will  have  to 
be  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  the  idealists. 

He  finds  the  proper  ground  in  the  concept  of  system,  especially 

that  of  the  organic  system.  In  the  organic  system,  we  have  seen,  the 

constituent  elements  are  mutually  conditioned  to  effect  the  harmonious 

operations  required  to  meet  the  system's  needs.  Hobhouse's  point  is 

that  aV\  elements  of  an  organic  system  are  conditioned,  including 

the  postulated  element  of  Mind.  Therefore,  Mind, 

as  an  element,  as  something  which  whatever  it  be 
is  less  than  the  whole,  it  must  itself  be  condi- 
tioned, and  if  it  is,  in  fact,  something  that  helps 
us  to  an  understanding  of  reality  by  interrelating 
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it  elements,  we  may  conceive  it  as  conditioned 
by  the  very  material  on  which  it  works. 39 

That  Mind  is  a conditioned  element  within  reality,  he  argues,  is 

illustrated  in  experience  by  the  way  our  minds  pursue  their  purposes. 

In  our  experience  (a)  mind  animated  by  a purpose 
operates  on  surrounding  conditions  to  secure  the 
thing  of  value.  . . . Under  these  conditions  we 
get  a process  which  is  in  a measure,  but  only  in 
a measure,  self-determining. 

For  a mind,  in  systematic  pursuit  of  its  ideal-goal, 

is  . . .at  every  point  limited  by  the  degree  in 
which  these  conditions  are  malleable,  and  the 
final  character  of  its  end  must  ever  accomodate 
itself  to  these.  The  conditions  determine  the 
end  every  whit  as  much  as  they  are  determined  by 
it.  . . .30 

Therefore,  while  purpose  is  grounded  in  Mind,  we  must  conclude  that 
"the  purposive  process  is  never  wholly  self-determining."  In  short, 
within  organic  reality  the  element  of  Mind  cannot  be  wholly  autonomous 
because  it  is  conditioned  by  the  other  element  (the  mechanical  or 
material)  even  as  it,  in  turn,  conditions  the  other. 

Hobhouse  admits  that  in  a sense  his  conception  of  organic  reality 
is  thus  dualistic,  positing  the  existence  of  two  distinct  modes  of 
being  (but  not  two  substances  as  such)  in  reality.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  if  either  element  is  omitted  "the  organic  either  col- 
lapses (into)  indistinguishable  unity  ...  or  is  idealised  into  the 

31 

harmony  of  perfect  health  and  happiness."  The  organic  conception, 

he  argues,  explains  how  reality  can  be  a single  unity  with  diverse 

modes  of  being  within  it.  Thus,  in  the  end,  the  organic  conception 

is  neither  monistic  in  the  sense  of  tracing  every- 
thing to  a single  principle,  nor  pluralistic  in 
the  sense  of  resolving  Reality  into  wholly  indepen- 
dent elements,  but  organic  as  conceiving  of  ele- 
ments of  distinct  being  but  mutually  conditioned. 32 
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Further,  an  important  consequence  of  viewing  reality  as  organic 

is  that,  as  a process,  it  implies  the  teleological  conception.  For 

the  process  of  pursuing  a purpose  originates  wi thi n the  organic  system 

and,  hence,  the  end  sought,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a causal  effect  upon 

the  process.  As  Hobhouse  puts  it, 

if  Reality,  which  includes  process,  is  an  organic 
system,  its  initiation,  being  explained  from, 
within,  involves  a teleological  element  and  is 
in  fact  the  work  of  a conditioned  purpose.  Thus 
the  organic  ideal  involves  a conditioned  tele- 
ology. 33 

And,  of  course,  if  the  teleological,  or  purposive,  category  is  a real 
one,  then  the  existence  of  Mind  must  be  postulated  to  explain  how  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  pursue  "not-yets." 

We  come  now,  at  last,  to  Hobhouse's  explicit  definition  of  Mind. 

In  a word.  Mind  is  "the  systematic  principle";  the  element  that 
systematizes  the  host  of  variegated  parts  in  reality. 

Let  us  recall  once  again  that  it  is  a necessary  epistemological 
assumption  that  reality  is  systematically,  or  determinately , structured; 
otherwise  knowledge  is  impossible.  But  now,  in  the  organic  system  the 
parts  are  not  perfectly  harmonious,  or  integrated;  they  have  degrees 
of  freedom  and  frequently  clash  or  are  indifferent  to  each  other.  It 
follows  that 

the  elements  do  not  determine  the  system  because 
many  of  them  are  mutually  indifferent,  that  is, 
do  not  themselves  contain  the  grounds  of  their 
systematic  relationship.  It  is  only  as  combined 
that  they  constitute  the  system,  and  the  sys- 
tematic principle  ...  is  that  which  combines 
them. 

In  other  words,  if  the  parts  of  an  organic  system  possess  the  capa- 
bility of  acting  autonomously — which  they  must  to  effect  mutual 
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adjustments — then  something  must  sufficiently  override  this  autonomy 

to  keep  the  system  in  existence.  And  if,  then,  the  ground  for 

systematic  interrelation  is  not  in  the  parts  as  such, 

we  can  find  a ground  of  a comprehensive  arrangement 
only  in  a factor  limiting  the  independence  of  the 
parts  by  interrelation , conditioning  the  position 
of  each  by  some  comprehensive  common  requirement. 

This  must  be  a principle  original  and  underivative, 
making  for  system.  The  only  principle  of  such  a 
kind  which  our  experience  reveals  to  us  in  opera- 
tion is  that  of  Mind. 35 

But  unlike  our  individual  minds,  which  can  deal  only  with  partial 

reality,  "the  Mind  to  which  our  argument  points  as  the  root  source  of 

co-ordination  . . . has  all  reality  for  its  scope." 

Immediately  Hobhouse  cautions  against  identifying  Mind  with 

reality  itself  along  the  lines  of  idealist  philosophy. 

But  if  the  purview .of  Mind  is  all  reality  . . . 

Mind  itself  is  very  far  from  being  all  Reality. 

It  is  an  element,  distinct  from  others  in  that  its 
function  is  to  correlate  them.  Still  it  is  but  a 
part,  and  its  purpose,  like  those  of  ordinary 
experience,  are  rigidly  conditioned.  Hence,  it 
would  be  misleading  to  call  the  System  purposive 
if  that  were  understood  to  imply  determination 
by  purpose  without  conditions.  The  world  system 
has  purpose  at  its  centre,  but  the  purpose  is 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  that  the  elements 

prescribe. 36 

Finally,  Hobhouse  argues  that  if  the  categories  of  purpose  and 

value  are  real,  they  must  be  grounded  in  Mind.  He  holds  that  "Mind 

,37 

is  conative  and  aims  at  a system  of  value,  i.e.  harmony.  . . ." 

That  is,  harmony  is  the  criterion  of  value  because  that  purpose  or 
value  is  rational  which  is  harmonious  with,  i.e.  not  contradictory 
to,  the  structural  rationality  of  the  ongoing  organic  system.  (The 
use  of  "harmony"  as  the  criterion  of  value  will  be  clarified  below.) 
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The  Rationalist  Approach  to  Ethics 

We  turn  now  to  Hobhouse's  claim  that  the  "'organic'  view  of 

rationality" — or  systems  theory--yields  an  empi rical  standard  by  which 

to  evaluate  moral  judgments,  or  "oughts."  The  claim  is,  of  course, 

extraordinary  in  light  of  the  unceasing  controversy  on  the  subject 

since  Hume's  demonstration  that  no  "ought"can  be  derived  from  an  "is," 

38 

and  consequently  that  "oughts"  have  no  empirical  standing. 

Hume's  denial  of  empirical  (or  cognitive)  status  to  values  is 
closely  linked  to  his  epistemological  arguments.  As  we  cannot 
logically  derive  such  concepts  as  causation,  universal,  etc.,  from 
sense  experience  because  no  sensations  correspond  to  them,  so  there 
is  no  sensation  that  corresponds  to  an  "ought."  Moreover,  values,  in 
contrast  to  empirical  facts,  are  held  subjectively  and  thus  cannot  be 
proved  or  disproved,  cannot  be  true  or  false.  Hence,  Hume  concluded, 
in  contemporary  language,  that  no  moral  judgments  can  be  drawn  from 
factual  premises.  And  again  Hume  turned  to  psychology  to  explain  how 
we  come  by  our  ethical  beliefs.  Our  values,  he  held,  are  "sentiments," 
or  feelings,  of  approval  and  disapproval  toward  the  objects  of  our 
experience.  Our  feelings  of  approval  are  prompted  by  the  pleasure 
or  usefulness  of  the  objects,  and  thus  Hume  is  in  the  utilitarian 
camp.  To  explain  how  values  become  universal,  that  is,  how  moral 
codes  arise,  he  posited  the  existence  in  individuals  of  a feeling  of 
"general  benevolence"  or  "sympathy"  that  makes  agreement  on  values 
possible. 

As  Hume's  moral  philosophy  is  an  extension  of  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  so  Kant's  response  to  the  fact-value  dichotomy  is  an 
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extension  of  his  epistemological  rebuttal  to  Hume.  Kant  again 
rejected  Hume's  psychological  explanations  and  argued  that  the  mind 
is  no  more  passive  in  morality  than  in  empirical  knowledge;  it  possesses 
the  inherent  capacity  for  rational  reflection.  Thus,  while  agreeing 
with  Hume  that  values  cannot  be  derived  from  sensate  facts,  Kant 
nonetheless  held  that  values  are  objectively  valid  when  they  are 
held  rational ly.  And  his  criterion  of  moral  rationality  is  the  famed 
categorical  imperative,  the  maxim  that  objective  values  are  those  which 
can  be  universalized.  For  a value  that  cannot  be  universalized,  e. g. , 
promises  may  be  broken  at  will,  is  self-contradictory  and  therefore 
irrational.  It  followed  for  Kant  that  the  only  moral  good  is  the 
good  will,  the  intention  to  act  rationally  or  objectively.  The  in- 
tention must  be  characterized  not  only  by  the  value-universalizing 
principle  but  also  by  treating  all  other  moral  agents  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. For  to  treat  another  as  a means  to  an  end  cannot  be  univer- 
salized, and  is  thus  irrational.  Given  the  supremacy  of  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  the  consequences  of  actions  are  not  of  primary 
moral  significance,  and  utilitarian  ethics  is  thus  rejected.  Further, 
given  that  values  must  be  held  rationally  and  that  the  only  moral  good 
is  the  good  will,  it  follows  that  the  moral  agent  must  be  autonomous, 
for  otherwise  he  cannot  exercise  his  inherent  capacity  for  rational 
reflection.  Hence,  the  supreme  value  is  freedom. 

The  primary  objection  to  Kant's  moral  philosophy,  first  voiced 
by  Hegel,  is  that  it  is  wholly  formal.  It  is  entirely  a set  of  pro- 
cedural rules,  and  thus  is  lacking  in  content.  Which  actually-held 
values  and  concrete  actions  would  meet  the  criterion  of  the  categorical 
imperative  remains  problematic  for  the  moral  agent.  And  to  this  day. 
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as  we  will  see,  those  moral  philosophers  who  depend  on  procedural 
rules,  i . e.  mainly  justification  theories,  continue  to  face  the  major 
obstacle  of  how  to  apply  the  rules.  It  is  thus  of  major  interest 
that  Hobhouse's  justification  criterion  for  proposed  "oughts"  is 
operative  precisely  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  "ought." 

Hume  and  Kant  pretty  well  set  the  boundaries  of  moral  philosophy 
Ever  since  moral  philosophers  have  been  partisans  of  one  or  the  other 
(although  some  have  attempted  judicious  mixtures  of  the  two).  The 
variety  of  contemporary  approaches  and  the  consequent  controversy  is 
bewildering.  For  example,  in  opposition  to  the  majority,  some  philoso 
phers  maintain  that  Hume  did  not  really  say  that  you  cannot  derive  an 
"ought"  from  an  "is,"  and  others  claim  that  in  any  case  it  is  possible 

40  . 

to  do  so.  But  the  sector  of  philosophers  that  interests  us  consists 

of  those  who  while  agreeing  that  an  "ought"  cannot  be  derived  from  an 
"is"  nevertheless  hold  that  moral  principles  can  be  rational ly  justi- 
fied. These  are  more  or  less  Kantians,  of  course,  and  like  him, 
finding  empirical  verification  of  values  blocked  by  the  is/ought 
dichotomy,  have  little  choice  but  to  retreat  to  "rational ity ,"  i ,e. 
logic.  And  these  varieties  of  rationalists  fall  heir  to  Kant's 
problem:  Their  criteria  are  formal  ones,  relating  to  the  procedures 

required  in  justifying  a value  or  moral  principle.  With  empirical 
justification  ruled  out,  they  cannot  offer  a criterion  for  the  selec- 
tion of  actual  values.  The  result,  they  admit,  is  that  they  cannot 
show  how  to  apply  their  rationalist  procedures  in  concrete  practice. 

Mow,  Hobhouse  agrees  that  you  cannot  derive  an  "ought"  from  an 
"is."  The  crucial  difference  between  Hobhouse  and  the  neo-Kantians 
is  that  they  accept  the  empiricist  assumption  that  ideas  can  only  be 
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derived  from  "is,"  from  external  material  reality  by  means  of  sensa- 
tions or  sense-data.  But  Hobhouse  (like  the  idealists)  argues  that  an 
"ought"  is  not  derived  from  the  "is,"  but  from  the  mind.  As  a result, 
his  criterion  for  evaluating  "oughts" — "the  rational  good"--is  an 
empirical  one,  and  being  empirical  it  is  applicable  to  actual  social 
systems. 

To  clarify  the  points  at  issue  between  Hobhouse's  view  and  that 
of  the  neo-Kantians  I will  take  up  two  of  the  rational-justification 
approaches.  One  is  the  attempt  to  rationally  justify  certain  ultimate 
moral  principles  on  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  practice 
of  morality.  The  other  is  the  "good-reasons  approach"  which  holds  that 
moral  discourse  is  rationally  explained  in  terms  of  its  unique  function. 

A.  Phillips  Griffiths  examines  the  question  whether  ultimate  moral 
principles  can  be  rational  1 y -s  and  therefore  objectively,  established.^ 
He  argues,  in  Kantian  fashion,  that  "certain  moral  principles  must  be 
regarded  as  correct  if  moral  discourse  is  to  be  possible  at  all,  at 
least  as  an  autonomous  and  objective  form  of  practical  discourse." 

The  difficulty  with  establishing  an  ultimate  moral  principle  is  in 
finding  an  adequate  ground,  or  reason,  for  its  selection.  The  need 
for  ultimate  principles  stems  from  the  need  to  find  grounds  for  par- 
ticular moral  judgments.  A particular  moral  judgment  or  a lesser 
moral  principle  is  justified  by  grounding  it  in  a greater  principle. 

As  an  example,  Griffiths  points  out  that  the  principle  that  one  ought 
not  to  commit  adultery  might  be  grounded  in  the  greater,  or  more 
fundamental,  principle  that  one  ought  not  to  disrupt  the  unity  of 
the  family.  Given  that  we  justify  moral  judgments  and  principles  by 
claims  of  entailment  to  greater  principles,  the  problem  for  Griffiths 
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is  that  no  justification  is  possible  unless  some  ultimate  principles 
can  be  established.  The  difficulty  is  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
infinite  regress  of  justifying  principles  and,  on  the  other,  the  selec 
tion  of  ultimate  principles  on  arbitrary,  and  hence  irrational  grounds 
Griffiths  believes  that  the  solution  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
by  following  Kant's  method  of  inferring  what  the  formal,  or  pro- 
cedural, requirements  of  moral  discourse  must  be,  given  that  morality 
is  a fact.  As  he  puts  it: 

If  moral  principles  cannot  be  justified  by  con- 
siderations outside  themselves  ( i . e . from  non- 
moral  , or  factual,  premises)  yet  must  be  regarded 
as  objectively  justifiable,  then  it  seems  that 
certain  moral  principles  must  somehow  be  demanded 
by  the  formal  character  of  morality  itself.  . . . 

And  he  suggests  that  such  objectivity  can  be  established  by  necessary 

inference. 


For  a principle  can  be  shown  to  be  objectively 
true,  without  appealing  to  factors  outside  itself, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  form  of  discourse  of 
which  the  principle  is  an  example  is  impossible 
without  presupposing  the  principle.  That  is,  by 
showing  that  no  one  can  claim  to  be  using  a form 
of  autonomous,  practical  and  objective  discourse 
unless  he  at  the  same  time  accepts  the  principle 
in  question. 

On  this  assumption  he  puts  forth  three  formal  principles,  terming 
them  "impartial ity , rational  benevolence  and  liberty."  We  need  not, 

I think,  follow  Griffiths  in  his  explications  of  these  principles 
because  they  obviously  are  analogous  to  Kant's  requirements  of  the 
universality  of  values,  of  treating  all  moral  agents  as  ends  and  not 
means,  and  of  the  moral  agent's  need  for  autonomy. 

Griffiths,  however,  is  very  cautious  in  the  claim  that  his  three 
principles  are  objectively  valid.  He  admits,  first,  that  his 
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arguments  have  not  the  force  of  demonstration  although  he  believes 

that  they  show  the  "type  of  argument"  that  may  solve  the  problem  of 

justifying  ultimate  moral  principles.  Second,  he  repeatedly  emphasizes 

that  his  principles,  being  entirely  formal,  may  at  best  be  necessary 

ones  but  cannot  be  sufficient  to  justify  any  particular  moral  judgment. 

Finally,  and  most  important  according  to  Griffiths  himself,  is  the 

problem  of  the  application  of  moral  principles. 

Unless  it  is  possible  to  show  that  those  principles 
can  be  rationally  applied,  then  no  amount  of 
rational  demonstration  of  the  ultimate  principles 
will  enable  us  to  show  that  the  particular  moral 
judgments  we  make  can  be  rationally  justified. 

The  burden  of  Griffiths'  argument  stops  here.  He  does  not  attempt 

to  show  how  his  ultimate  principles  can  be  applied,  and  so  we  have 

reason  to  believe  that  he  cannot.  In  short,  as  with  Kant's  formal 

principles,  those  of  Griffiths  lack  content;  he  cannot  show  which 

actual  moral  judgments  meet  his  formal  criteria. 

The  interesting  point  for  us  is  Hobhouse's  argument  that  the 
rationalists'  search  for  ultimate  moral  principles--or  points  of 
certainty--is  doomed  to  failure.  We  will  recall  that  by  his  law  of 
the  ground  no  principle  (whether  moral  or  empirical)  can  be  taken  as 
valid  in  isolation.  "Rational"  for  him  means  "systematically  re- 
lated." Therefore,  a principle  (or  judgment)  must  have  its  ground 
within  a system;  must  be  coherently  related  to  other  principles  con- 
stituting a whole.  The  result  of  so  grounding  morality  in  systems 
theory  is  that  the  search  for  ultimate  principles  and  its  accompanying 
problem  of  infinite  regress  become  otiose.  For  on  the  basis  of 
systems  theory  no  principle  can  stand  as  an  isolated  ultimate  one; 
all  principles  must  cohere  in  systematic  fashion.  And  it  follows  that 
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justification  of  a principle  (or  judgment)  must  be  in  terms  of  its 
"fit"  within  the  system  in  question. 

The  good-reasons  approach  is  similar  to  that  of  Hobhouse  in  that 
both  lean  heavily  on  sociological  aspects,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the 
social  system.  But  they  differ  sharply  in  their  basic  assumptions, 
and  in  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  criteria  by  which  moral 
judgments  are  deemed  justified.  I will  consider  Stephen  E.  Toulmin's 
theory^  which,  on  good  authority, ^ may  be  taken  as  paradigmatic  of 
the  good-reasons  approach. 

Influenced  by  Wittgenstein  ordinary-1 anguage  analysis,  Toulmin's 
basic  thesis  is  that  moral  discourse  is  an  activity  sui  generis  and, 
therefore,  has  a distinct  mode  of  reasoning.  He  defines  morality  in 
terms  of  its  f unc tion , which  differentiates  it  from  other  institu- 
tionalized practices  such  as  science  and  religion.  It  follows,  Toulmin 
argues,  that  what  may  count  as  a "good  reason"  to  justify  a moral 
judgment  or  principle  will  differ  from  the  criteria  for  good  reasons 
in  science  or  religion.  That  is,  he  holds  that  the  mode  of  rationality 
of  institutionalized  practices  differ  in  accordance  with  the  distinct 
functions  of  those  practices.  Hence,  justification  of  ari  ethical  (or 
scientific  or  religious)  judgment  is  confined  to  terms  1 imi ted  by 
the  scope  of  the  particular  function.  Therefore,  the  logic  of  moral 
discourse  dictates  the  justification  that  is  rational  for  the  practice 
of  morality.  In  this  way  Toulmin,  although  agreeing  with  the  rion- 

cognitiviscs  that  no  "ought"  can  be  derived  from  an  "is,"  nevertheless 

44 

concludes  that,  in  the  good-reasons  sense,  "the  gap  can  be  bridged." 
Toulmin  claims  that  from  the  factual  nature  of  the  function  of 
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morality  we  can  logically  derive  justifications  for  moral  judgments 
and  principles. 

Ethics,  according  to  Toulmin,  deals  not  with  the  material  world  as 

such  but  with  social  reality,  i ,e.  with  the  normative  order.  Ethics, 

then,  has  to  do  with  "the  process  whereby  the  desires  and  actions  of 

45 

the  members  of  a community  are  harmonized."  Communal  life  demands 

"that  we  learn  to  renounce  our  claims  and  alter  our  aims  where  they 

conflict  with  those  of  our  fellows."46  Hence,  the  function  of  ethics, 

in  the  broadest  sense,  is  "to  correlate  our  feelings  and  behaviour 

in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  fulfillment  of  everyone's  aims  and  desires 

47 

as  far  as  possible  compatible." 

The  difference  between  scientific  and  ethical  judgments  is  now 

clear.  The  former's  function  is  "to  alter  (factual)  expectations, 

48 

the  other  to  alter  feelings  and  behaviour."  It  follows,  Toumin 

argues,  that  the  modes  of  reasoning  in  science  and  in  ethics  differ 

accordingly.  The  justifying  criterion  for  an  individual  parti cul ar 

moral  action  is  simply  that  it  conforms  to  accepted  practice,  to 

the  moral  code.  It  is  illogical  to  demand  further  justification  of 

a particular  moral  judgment  because  "there  is  no  more  general  'reason' 

to  be  given  beyond  one  which  relates  the  action  in  question  to  an 

49 

accepted  social  practice." 

However,  what  may  be  criticized,  and  should  be  open  to  criticism, 
is  the  moral  code  itself,  the  current  moral  practices  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.  For  the  ongoing 

50 

code  may  be  unjust  and  in  need  of  correction.  For  this  level  of 
moral  discourse  a different  set  of  criteria  is  needed  since  what  is 
being  criticized  now  are  the  very  criteria  by  which  we  judge  particular 
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actions,  i . e.  the  institutions  of  the  society.  Still , the  criteria 

for  proposed  changes  of  the  moral  code  remain  logically  tied  to  the 

function  of  ethics,  the  harmonization  of  the  desires  and  actions  of 

the  community's  members.  Thus,  Toulmin  holds  it  right 

to  encourage  criticism  and  to  modify  the  code  and 
institutions,  wherever  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that,  by  a possible  change,  unnecessary  strains 
could  be  removed  and  new  opportunities  created  or 
exploited;  in  fact,  so  to  organize  the  institu- 
tions of  the  society  that  they  develop  naturally 
in  this  way,  taking  into  account  every  citizen's 
aims  and  grievances. 51 

But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  here  Toulmin  is  shifting  criteria 
for  moral  principles:  He  has  moved  from  judging  morality  by  its 

harmonizing  function  to  judging  social  institutions  by  their  con- 
sequences . The  moral  good  is  now  to  maximize  the  interests  the 
coniTiunity ' s citizens  or,  the  same  thing,  to  increase  the  general 
happiness.  This  gives  rise  to  the  criticism  that  Toulmin's 

theory  about  moral  reasoning,  while  purporting  to 
be  metaethical,  is  very  close  to  the  normative 
ethical  theory  sometimes  called  rule  utilitarian- 
i sm. 52 

A question  of  special  interest  to  us  concerns  the  appl icabil ity 
of  Toulmin's  ethical  criteria.  Which  concrete  moral  judgments  or 
principles  satisfy  the  criteria?  Toulmin,  like  Griffiths,  is  aware 
that  his  criteria  are  basically  formal  and,  as  such,  yield  no  concrete 
principles.  He  notes: 

It  is  one  thing  to  recognize  the  logical  criteria 
appropriate  to  moral  discourse,  and  another  to 
apply  them.  ...  As  a matter  of  logic,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  define  the  criteria  to  be  used: 
as  a matter  of  practice,  their  application  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult.  . . . 

He  then  offers  a solution  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  his  ethical 

criteria  which,  it  seems  to  me,  amounts  to  a non  sequitur.  According 
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to  Toulmin,  the  task  of  criticizing  the  moral  code  and  proposing 
changes  in  it  demands  "very  marked  qualifications"  which  few  of  us 
possess . 

We  must,  therefore,  not  only  answer  the  question 
"What  kinds  of  reasoning  is  it  proper  to  accept  in 
support  of  an  ethical  judgment?";  we  must  also  ask 
"What  kinds  of  qualifications  should  be  required 
of  a man,  if  his  judgment  about  the  reform  of  the 
moral  code  and  institutions  is  to  be  trusted?"^ 

Trusted?  Can  an  autonomous  moral  agent  derive  his  principles  by  an 

act  of  faith  in  another's  expertise,  in  another's  authority?  In 

Hobhouse's  opinion  the  question  of  the  authority  of  moral  judgments 

was 

answered  once  for  all  by  Kant.  In  the  moral  judg- 
ment proper  it  is  the  self  which  both  commands 
and  obeys.  When  I do  a thing  that  is  right  because 
it  is  right  I do  it  for  a reason  which  I myself 
acknowledge  as  good.  . . .54 

In  short,  unlike  the  sphere  of  science  where  we  often  accept  the 
expert's  judgment  on  faith,  in  morality  the  judgment  that  is  not  an 
autonomous  one  is  not  a moral  one. 

Hobhouse  also  would  have  objected  to  Toulmin 's  thesis  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  rationality  in  reality.  Hobhouse,  we  have  seen, 
accepted  the  idealist  postulate  that  reality  is  one,  a single  whole. 

For  if  reality  is  not  one  but  rather  constituted  of  distinctly  dif- 
ferent things-in-themsel ves  as  Kant  held,  then  dualisms  result  that 
are  fatal  to  knowledge.  Thus,  Hobhouse  explicitly  hoi ds  that  there 
is  but  a single  mode  of  rationality  in  reality,  holding  alike  for  the 
ethical  and  the  empirical  spheres  of  knowledge. 

Toulmin's  theory  also  has  been  criticized  as  being  more  socio- 
logical than  ethical,  "an  impressionistic  bit  of  descriptive  ethics 
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and  hardly  a metaethical  account  of  the  logic  of  moral  reasoning." 

And  this  leads  to  the  further  criticism  that  his  account  of  ethics 
is  ethnocentric,  based  on  Western  liberal  tradition.  Finally,  as 
already  indicated,  it  is  held  that  his  theory  is  really  normative 
ethics--tel 1 ing  us  what  is  good--and  not  metaethics,  the  logic  of 
moral  reasoning  as  such."*0  Now,  Hothouse's  ethical  theory  seemingly 
is  open  to  these  very  same  criticisms,  especially  the  first  two.  He 
holds  that  ethics  is  a social  activity  and  thus  the  sociological 
element  is  inescapable.  Further , we  know  that  he  developed  hi^ 
criterion  for  moral  judgments  to  justify  his  reformet  s oughts,  and 
he  frankly  took  liberal  England  as  his  model.  But  Hobhouse  will  in- 
sist that  his  ethical  criterion,  being  empirical  in  principle,  is 
therefore  universally  applicable. 

I he  Rational  Good 

Like  Toulmin , Hobhouse  avows  that  he  is  "concerned  with  the 
function  of  reason  in  practical  life."  But  whereas  Toulmin  finds  the 
logic  of  moral  reasoning  to  be  specific  to  the  kind  of  activity  that 
morality  is,  Hobhouse  insists  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  rationality 
in  reality,  holding  alike  for  empirical  and  moral  reasoning.  This 
view  is  based  on  his  epistemological  proposition  that  what  is  rational 
is  necessarily  systematic.  By  his  law  of  the  ground,  we  will  recall, 
a judgment,  to  be  rational  rather  than  arbitrary,  must  be  determin- 
ate^ linked  to  other  judgments  in  reality.  That  is,  a judgment  is 
valid  ( i ,e.  non-contradictory)  when  it  coheres,  or  harmonizes,  with 
other  judgments  within  a system.  It  is  from  this  epistemological 
position  that  Hobhouse  undertakes  to  determine 
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whether  there  is  a Rational,  and  therefore  a 
demonstrable  standard  of  values  to  which  the 
actions  of  man  and  the  institutions  of  society 
may  be  referred  for  judgment.  If  we  find  such 
a standard  ...  we  may  call  (it)  the  Rational 
Good.  . . .56 

Let  us  recall  Hobhouse's  analysis  of  the  term  "rational"  which 

57 

we  examined  earlier  in  this  chapter.  We  saw  that  a judgment,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  action,  to  be  rational  must  be  (1)  con- 
sistent with  ( i . e . not  in  contradiction  to)  the  judgments  we  already 
hold;  (2)  not  arbitrary  but  grounded  in  (by  being  linked  to)  other 
judgments  about  reality;  and  (3)  objective,  "something  that  is,  whether 
you  or  I happen  to  think  so  . . .or  not."  We  further  saw  that  by 
the  second  of  these  canons,  the  law  of  the  ground,  the  rational  is 
necessarily  systematic,  a linking  of  judgments  into  a coherent  whole. 
And  this  forces  us  into  the  epistemological  assumption  that  reality 
is  a systematic  whole.  An  important  consequence  of  conceiving  the 
rational  as  systematic  is  that  the  traditional  assumption  that  know- 
ledge must  start  from  some  point  of  certainty  (e.g. , the  Hegelian 
law  of  contradiction)  is  obviated.  For  whether  a system  exists  or 
not  is  determined  not  by  some  point  of  certainty,  but  by  the  co- 
herence of  parts  forming  a (relatively)  sel f-subsistent  whole. 

Finally,  the  role  of  reason  is  to  discern  the  systematic  inter- 
connections of  judgments.  The  mind,  the  embodiment  of  Mind  which 
gives  to  reality  its  determinate  and  therefore  systematic  structure, 
infers  that  a true  ( i . e . validly  grounded)  judgment  holds  universely. 
For  a necessary,  or  determinate,  relation  is  a universal  one;  hence, 
wherever  you  find  a ground  you  will  always  find  its  consequent,  and 


vice  versa. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  ground  and  con- 
sequent is  universal.  The  search  for  grounds  is 
thus  a search  for  universal  relations  underlying 
or  connecting  the  mass  of  facts  with  which 
thought  is  confronted.  The  activity  of  reason 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  universal  grounds 
and  their  application  in  fresh  cases. 58 

Hobhouse  sums  up  his  position  to  this  point. 

The  conception  of  reason  which  thus  emerges  is  not 
one  of  a faculty  possessed,  prior  to  and  apart 
from  experience,  of  certain  clear  and  indubitable 
universal  axioms.  . . . It  is  the  conception 
rather  of  a principle  operative  within  experience 
the  work  of  which  is  always  partial  and  incom- 
plete, always  extending  itself  while  at  the  same 
time  pruning  and  sharpening  its  own  methods. 
Neither  proof  nor  explanation  consists  in  the 
reference  of  the  experienced  order  to  something 
outside  of  it,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  its  in- 
ternal coherence,  i . e.  the  system  of  universal 
connexions  in  accordance  with  which  its  parts  do 
not  merely  tolerate  one  another  in  mutual  con- 
sistency  but  require  and  maintain  one  another. by 


And : 


Reason  then  generically  is  the  principle  of  inter- 
connexion persistently  applied. 50 

Hobhouse  now  turns  to  ethical  theory  proper  by  examining  the 
meaning  of  "good"  in  its  moral  sense.  He  will  conclude  that  the 
judgment  "good"  asserts  that  a rational  relationship  exists,  and 
therefore  that  the  relaionship  is  empirical  in  principle. 

The  meaning  of  "good,"  central  to  moral  philosophy  from  the 
start,  has,  of  course,  proved  as  controversial  as  any  aspect  of  ethical 
theorizing.  Given  Hume's  fact-value  dichotomy,  the  crucial  question 
became  whether  a moral  good  can  be  empirically  grounded.  On  this 
question  of  the  logical  status  of  the  morally  good  rests  the  major 
philosophical  division  between  "naturalists"  and  "non-naturalists." 
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Naturalists  argue  that  the  moral  good  can  be  defined  objectively, 

61 

that  is,  in  nonethical  , or  factual,  terms.  Their  general  reason 
for  overriding  the  fact-value  dichotomy  is  that  unless  our  value 
judgments  are  based  on  facts  they  cannot  be  logically  justified.  For 
if  value  judgments  are  not  somehow  factual,  then  they  are  arbitrary, 
or  at  best  conventional.  Naturalists  have  traditionally  held  that 
value  judgments  are  grounded  "in  the  nature  of  things,"  in  the  way 
our  experienced  world  is  constituted.  Thus,  Bentham  and  J.S.  Mill, 
for  example,  held  that  we  are  inherently  motivated  by  the  search  for 
pleasure  and,  therefore,  the  good  is  happiness.  "Good"  is  thereby 
translated  into,  and  made  the  equivalent  of,  observable  facts;  and 
in  principle  empirically  justifiable.  R.B.  Perry,  for  example,  held 

62 

that  ‘"good1  means  'being  an  object  of  favorable  interest  (desire).1" 

It  follows  that  the  meaning  of  "good"  is  opened  to  definition  in  terms 
of  actual  objects  of  desire,  e. g . , happiness,  self-realization, 
security,  etc. --objects  which  in  the  nature  of  things  man  desires. 

However,  naturalistic  theory  was  dealt  a heavy  blow  by  G.E. 

Moore  who  charged  that  it  committed  what  he  labeled  "the  naturalistic 
fallacy."  He  argued  that  it  is  illogical  to  identify  actual  objects 
of  desire  and  then  hold  such  objects  to  be  identical  with  "good." 

For  this  gives  to  "good"  concrete  properties,  and  thus  confuses  the 
meaning  of  good  with  its  purported  properties.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
"good"  were  identical  with  happiness,  self-realization,  etc.,  then  we 
could  not  meaningfully  ask,  as  we  obviously  can,  "Is  happiness  (self- 
realization,  etc.)  good?"  Hence,  Moore  concluded  that  we  cannot 
logically  define  "good"  in  terms  of  factual  propositions  about  "the 
nature  of  things." 
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Whereupon  Moore  joined  the  then  substantial  ranks  of  the  intui- 
tionists,  claiming  that  basic  ethical  terms  are  primitives;  not  defin- 
able, as,  for  example,  the  word  "yellow."  For  intuitionists,  there- 
fore, basic  ethical  terms  are  nonnatural ; they  do  not  stand  for  factual 
properties.  Given  that  ethical  terms  are  primitive,  we  can  only  come 
to  know  them  by  intuition,  by  their  self-evident  or  intrinsic  norma- 
tive content.  Thus,  the  meaning  of  "good"  is  intuitively  known,  and 
no  justification  of  it  is  necessary  or  possible. 

Still,  while  all  intuitionists  are  nonnaturalists,  many,  including 
Moore,  nevertheless  are  utilitarians.  Their  ultimate  criterion  of 
what  is  morally  good  is  the  amount  of  nonmoral  value  (happiness,  etc.) 
produced.  (Frankena  points  out  that  if  the  intuitionists1  criterion 
were  not  nonmoral,  then  their  argument  would  be  circular;  their  in- 
tuitively known  "good"  would  yield  moral  values  only  by  the  same 

r o 

intuitive  definition.  ) Hence,  these  intuitionists,  although  non- 
naturalists, are  tel eol ogists , judging  moral  behavior  by  the  conse- 
quences produced. 

In  contrast,  nonnaturalists  of  the  Kantian  type,  the  idealists, 
are  deontol ogists.  They  deny  that  the  good  (or  the  right  and 
obligatory)  is  a function  of  the  nonmoral  consequences  (values)  it 
produces.  They  hold  that  the  value  of  the  intuitively  known  good  is 
basically  intrinsic,  good  for  its  own  sake.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen, 

Kant  holds  that  only  the  good  will  is  good.  And  the  validity  of  the 
deontol ogical  approach  is  grounded  in  its  rationality,  which  renders 
it  objective,  e.g. , Kant's  categorical  imperative.  As  a result, 
deontologists  view  ethics  in  terms  of  prescription  and  duty;  morally 
good  (or  right)  action  is  good  in  itself.  For  an  exemplar  of  this 
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type  of  reasoning  we  need  but  recall  F.H.  Bradley's  essay  "My  Station 
and  Its  Duties." 

Now,  which  of  these  labels  applies  to  Hobhouse?  I think  he  is, 
in  his  own  way,  a natural ist-teleologist.  While  he  accepts  the 
idealists'  postulate  of  Mind  and  their  reliance  on  rationality,  he 
insists  that  the  presence  of  Mind  in  reality  must  be  demonstrated 
empirically.  He  has  argued  that  the  postulate  of  Mind  remains  a mere 
assumption  when  held  on  purely  logical  grounds.  Therefore,  he  focused 
on  the  category  of  purpose  and  traced  the  increasing  presence  of  Mind 
in  the  biological  and  social  spheres  (Mind  in  Evolution  and  Morals  in 
Evol ution)  to  show  how  Mind  gives  to  empirical  reality  its  necessarily 
systematic  (or  rational)  structure.  Thus,  I think  we  must  say  that 
for  him  the  criterion  of  rationality  emerges  from  "the  nature  of 
things,"  from  the  material  world  as  we  experience  it.  However,  he  is 
not  a "definitionist";  he  does  not  identify  "good"  with  specific  ob- 
servable properties.  Rather,  he  will  argue,  the  evaluative  judgment 
"This  is  good"  also  is  a factual  claim  that  the  relationship  between 
certain  elements  is  a rational  (or  harmonious)  one.  The  immediate 
point  is  that  Hobhouse,  since  he  is  not  a definitionist,  avoids  the 
charge  of  the  naturalistic  fallacy.  The  issue  is  whether  he  can 
persuade  us  that  the  judgment  "good"  is  amenable  to  his  empirical 
criterion  of  rationality. 

He  opens  the  argument  by  discussing  how  the  canons  of  rationality 

are  applied  in  the  world  of  practice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  we  give  a reason  for 
some  act  we  first  connect  it  with  its  end  or  aim, 
and  that,  if  we  want  a reason  for  this  end  in  turn, 
we  must  connect  it  either  with  some  further  end  or 
with  some  broad  principle  of  action.  It  is  an 
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easy  inference  that  if  there  is  a rational  order 
of  action  our  purposes  must  form  an  interconnected 
system. 65 

But  at  this  point  we  meet  with  difficulties  because: 

Any  system  of  action  that  we  propound,  however 
consistent  internally,  will  be  discovered  to  col- 
lide with  impulses,  desires,  interests  of  ourselves 
or  of  other  people,  and  the  question  of  the  basis 
and  authority  of  our  system  will  at  once  arise. 66 

That  is,  when  conflict  occurs  between  ends  or  principles,  or  generally 
among  two  or  more  things  we  judge  to  be  good,  can  "reason  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  . . . preference  of  one  sort  of  good  over  another?" 
And  if  reason  does  have  a role  in  preference,  then  it  follows  that 
the  good  must  partake  of  the  rational. 

Hobhouse  explains  that  to  judge  something  to  be  good  is  to  adopt 
an  attitude  towards  it  that  affects  both  our  actions  and  our  judgments 
of  the  actions  of  others.  The  judgment  disposes  us  to  actions  which 
would  secure  or  preserve  what  we  deem  good.  And  even  when  this  im- 
mediate disposition  is  overridden  by  other  considerations,  "we  have 
at  least  some  feeling  for  it." 

This  feeling  has  several  consequences.  It  tends, 
though  not  always  with  success,  to  direct  our  own 
action  toward  the  end  in  question;  to  make  us 
approve  and  support  those  who  act  in  a similar 
way;  to  render  us  sympathetically  interested  in 
anything  that  promotes  it  and  adversely  affected 
by  anything  of  a contrary  tendency.  These  and 
similar  feelings  and  dispositions  relative  to  any 
given  end  make  up  the  practical  attitude  which 
the  term  "good"  expresses. 67 

But  in  addition  to  expressing  an  attitude,  Hobhouse  insists  that  the 

judgment  "This  is  good"  also  asserts  a fact. 

It  asserts  something  to  be  the  object  of  a favour- 
able disposition,  and  if  the  judgment  is  true  this 
relation  is  real. 68 
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Thus,  in  judging  something  to  be  good  "a  double  action  of  the  mind 
is  involved.  . . , a practical  attitude  and  an  assertion  of 
fact.  ..." 

He  notes  the  objection  that  one  may  recognize  something  to  be 
good  for  others  but  not  for  oneself.  In  this  case  the  good  is  not 
an  object  of  favorable  disposition  for  the  individual.  Hobhouse 
agrees  that  this  occurs,  but  points  out  that  the  individual  is  adopting 
a practical  attitude  towards  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  good  of  others  is 

part  of  the  general  fabric  of  custom  and  social 
opinion.  . . . Thus  the  individual  may  recognize 
a good  that  does  not  directly  appeal  to  him.  . . , 
yet  it  will  remain  true  to  say  that,  by  the  term 
"good"  he  signifies  something  which  . . . moves 
feeling,  and  through  feeling  disposed  to  action. 

He  illustrates.  The  infant,  impulsively  attracted  to  a candle,  ini- 
tiates an  effort  to  grasp  the  flame,  and  succeeds.  The  resultant  pain 
brings  an  abrupt  end  to  the  effort.  In  this  "psychophysical  process" 
there  is  a "disharmony  between  effort  and  end."  The  controlling 
factor  is  feeling,  the  pain.  "Pain  characterizes  the  feeling  involved 
in  disharmony,  and  the  mental  attitude  concerned  in  the  process  of 
checking  and  canceling  effort."  Now  the  converse  case.  The  infant 
finds  a sugar  plum.  Again  impulsive  effort  is  initiated:  The  sweet 

is  grasped,  tasted,  and  swallowed.  "The  series  of  actions  which  the 
effort  sets  a-going  proceeds  to  a definite  end.  . . . There  is  a 
harmony  between  effort  and  its  result.  ..."  In  short,  this  series 
of  actions,  again  controlled  by  feeling  (pleasure)  proceeds  rationally 
(harmoniously)  to  a satisfying  end. 
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By  harmony  is  meant  in  the  last  analysis,  a form 
of  mutual  support.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  that 
relation  of  parts  in  a whole  in  virtue  of  which 
they  maintain  and  (if  they  admit  of  development) 
further  one  another. 70 

But  some  philosophers  were  then  contending  that  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  "have  an  antecedent  effort  as  their  invariable  and 
necessary  condition."  For  Hobhouse  this  is  transparent  error.  He 
points  out  that  if  the  infant's  hand  comes  into  contact  with  the 
candle  flame  accidentally,  the  pain  and  withdrawal  are  just  as  sharp. 
And  if  the  sugar  plum,  rather  than  found  by  the  infant,  is  put  into 
its  mouth  by  the  mother,  the  tasting  and  swallowing  proceed  just  the 
same.  According  to  Hobhouse,  "It  takes  a philosophic  mind  to  overlook 
facts  as  simple  as  these." 

Feeling  itself,  then,  may  initiate  action,  and  the  pleasurable 

experience,  in  contrast  to  the  painful,  is  rationally  prolonged. 

That  is,  the  pleasurable  state  tends  to  maintain 
itself  as  long  as  it  is  pleasurable,  while  from 
the  unpleasant  state  we  recoil.  The  pleasurable 
state,  that  is,  is  internally  harmonious,  the 
painful  is  self-disruptive.  . . .71 

But  Hobhouse  admits  that  this  straightforward  identification  of 
the  pleasurable  with  the  good,  although  true  in  principle,  is  sim- 
plistic. The  immediate  judging  of  an  experience  as  good  "may  be 
corrected  by  a maturer  judgment  expressing  the  result  of  a wider 
experience.  Thus,  prima  facie,  judgment  and  feeling  may  fall  apart." 
Nevertheless,  the  maturer  judgment,  he  points  out,  also  is  based  on 
feeling,  although  perhaps  of  a different  kind.  For  example,  the 
feeling  of  pain  caused  by  the  nurse's  hypodermic  may  make  us  flinch, 
which  may  be  followed  by  the  feeling  that  to  have  flinched  was 
"unmanly. " 
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the  points  that  I would  insist  on  here  are,  that 
it  is  a feeling;  that  it  expresses  itself  in  a 
judgment;  and  that  it  affects  behaviour,  tending 
to  correct,  modify,  or  reverse  action  if  it  is  of 
a painful  tone,  and  to  complete  and  confirm  action 
if  it  is  of  pleasurable  tone.  Further,  the  be- 
haviour of  others  arouses  corresponding  feelings 
within  us,  and  our  expression  of  such  feeling  has 
an  effect  on  others  comparable  to  the  effect  on 

ourselves. 72 

The  moral  judgment  "good,"  then,  expresses  a harmonious  relationship 
(between  feeling  and  experience)  that  reflects  the  principle  of  ration- 
ality characteristic  of  reality  generally.  "Good  and  bad,  in  their 

moral  as  in  their  sensory  application,  signify  a harmony  or  disharmony 

73 

between  feeling  and  action.  ..." 

When  the  necessary  relationship  between  feeling  and  experience 
is  overlooked,  according  to  Hobhouse,  the  consequence  is  an  emphasis 
on  one  term  of  the  relationship  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  As  a 
resul t. 


if  we  take  the  object  of  feeling  as  a self  con- 
tained good,  we  arrive  at  absolutist  systems  of 
ethics  which  tend  to  ignore  human  happiness,  and 
if  we  take  feelings  in  the  same  way  we  arrive  at 
hedonistic  systems  in  which  acts,  character,  and 
objects  of  feeling  generally  sink  to  mere  means. '4 

The  proper  conception  of  the  relation  between  feeling  and  experience 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that: 

Good  ...  is  a harmony  of  experience  and  feeling, 
in  the  generic  sense  described,  and  any  element-- 
feeling  or  other  experience--that  enters  into  this 
harmony  is  called  good  by  right  of  membership. 75 

He  now  brings  together  the  separately  presented  conceptions  of 
the  rational  and  of  the  moral  good  that  merge  into  the  rational  good. 
The  judgment  "good"  is  rational  when  it  conforms  to  the  canons  of 
rationality.  In  the  first  place,  "whatever  is  reasonably  held  good 
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must  not  tend  to  clash  with  anything  else  that  is  reasonably  held 

good.  Just  as  two  rational  judgments  must  not  contradict  one  another, 

76 

so  two  rational  purposes  must  not  conflict  with  one  another.  . . . 

But,  second,  mere  consistency  is  insufficient.  The  judgment  must,  to 
be  rational,  have  a ground,  and  the  ground  must  be  universal."  Here 
again  the  systems  concept  of  reality  does  away  with  the  specter  oi 

infinite  regress  in  the  search  for  grounds. 

Thus,  here  as  in  theory,  we  shall  look  to  Intercon- 
nexion as  itself  the  rational  principle,  only  that 
here  the  interconnexion  must  involve  the  practical 
operation  of  purposes  along  with  the  speculative 
truth  of  judgments.  For  the  judgments,  being  the 
expression  each  of  practical  attitude,  cannot  con- 
sist with  one  another  unless  their  practical 
results  consist  with  one  another..  Thus  in  action 
as  in  theoretic  statement  the  rational  good  forms 
a connected  whole,  in  which  no  part  is  isolated 
but  in  the  end  every  element  involves  every  other. 

Third,  the  rational  good  must  be  objective  in  the  sense  of  being  true 

whether  you  or  I happen  to  think  so  or  not.  The  good  cannot  express 

a feeling  that  is  merely  subjective  for  then  it  is  "incompatible  with 

the  universal  relations  involved  in  the  rational  system." 

Hobhouse  sums  up: 

Thus,  the  rationality  of  the  good  involves  its 
impartial  and  consistent  application  uo  the. world 
of  sentient  existence.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  rational  impulse  in  practice  to 
embrace  this  world  in  a single  system. of  purposes, 
just  as  it  is  the  function  of  the  rational  in. 
cognition  to  embrace  the  world  of  experience  in 
a single  system  of  thought. 

And  finally,  to  complete  his  metaethical  theory,  Hobhouse  con- 
siders the  role  of  the  mind  in  attaining  the  rational  good.  The  mind, 
being  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  (i.e.  Mind)  that  gives  to 
reality  its  systematic  structure,  is  the  operative  harmonizing  factor 
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in  the  rational  good;  it  is  "the  rational  impulse."  Therefore,  the 

system  that  is  rationally  good 

involves  a double  haromy,  harmony  of  the  mind  with 
itself  and  harmony  of  the  mind  with  the  world,  and 
in  both  relations  the  mind  has  to  bend  and  be  bent 
in  order  to  attain  its  good.753 

That  is.  Mind  (or  the  mind)  is  no  more  an  unconditioned  first  cause 
in  the  sphere  of  morality  than  in  reality  generally.  It  remains  but 
one  element  among  others  in  a single  reality,  and  is  therefore  con- 
ditioned by  the  recalcitrance  of  the  elements  it  must  work  with.  The 
mind's  success  in  harmonizing  a feeling  with  an  experience  to  achieve 
a positive  practical  (and  therefore  purposive)  attitude  toward  an 
object  is  but  a first  step.  For  there  are,  if  not  countless,  many 
systematic  conjunctions  of  feelings  and  experiences  (i.e.  judgments) 
for  each  individual,  and  these  frequently  conflict,  both  within  in- 
dividuals and  among  them.  By  the  canons  of  rationality  a moral  judg- 
ment cannot  be  a rationally  good  one  unless  it  harmonizes  with  (that 
is,  systematically  fits  into)  the  already  existing  body  (system)  of 
rational  goods.  And  it  is  the  task  of  the  mind  to  accomplish  these 
harmonizations.  In  Hobhouse's  words, 

the  rational  principle  is  that  which  persistently 
extends  the  harmony,  enlarging  the  view,  resolving 
contradictions , penetrating  to  deeper  sources  of 
unity. 80 

And: 

Thus  the  Practical  Reason  is  the  effort  of  the 
mind  towards  harmony  within  itself,  and  with  nature. 

This  harmony  the  mind  does  not  find,  but  cre- 
ates. . . 
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In  terms  of  its  basic  propositions  we  now  have  Hobhouse's  theory 
of  the  rational  good  substantial ly  complete.  All  that  remains  is  to 
make  explicit  the  implications  leading  to  the  "demonstrable  standard" 
he  promised.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point  Hobhouse  elects  to  digress, 
taking  up  possible  objections  to  the  theory,  his  position  on  various 
ethical  issues,  and  offering  a host  of  general  comments.  These 
"asides"  frequently  are  of  interest,  especially  in  clarifying  his 
posture  as  a humanitarian  liberal,  and  later  I will  draw  on  them.  But 
what  had  been,  in  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  book,  a reasonably 
cogent  argument  suddenly  falls  apart,  becoming  diffuse  and  obfuscating, 
lor  example,  tne  passage  that  sparked  in  me  the  flash  of  comprehension 
of  how  the  criterion  works  occurs  over  one  hundred  pages  later.  Thus, 
since  it  is  useless  to  follow  Hobhouse's  argument  as  presented,  what 
is  needed  is  an  interpretation  of  what  the  criterion  is  and  how  it 
is  applied. 

The  key  passage  i.s  this: 

Now  what  ethical  theory  establishes  according  to 
the  argument  here  pursued  is  (a)  that  the  Good  is 
a Harmony  and  (b)  that  while  Harmony  is  an  un- 
realized ideal,  the  ties  that  make  for  Harmony 
are  real  and  operative.  Of  these  principles  the 
second  is  an  assertion  of  fact.  . . .82 

That  is,  it  "is  an  assertion  of  fact"  that  human  societies  are  norma- 
tive, or  organic,  systems.  Social  institutions,  in  Hobhouse's  words, 

"owe  their  rise  and  progress  to  the  action  of  mind  on  mind  a million 
83 

times  repeated."  Now,  he  has  argued  that  an  organic  system,  by  the 
sheer  fact  that  it  exists,  necessarily  possesses  a certain  degree  of 
rationality  (harmony).  But  although  an  existing  society  is  basically 


unified. 
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within  the  circle  of  minds  that  are  in  contact, 
i.e.  the  actual  community,  there  is  every  degree 
and  kind  of  conflict  and  disharmony  shot  through 
the  pervading  unity.  The  unity,  however,  is  al- 
ways real  . . . .84 

Again,  this  is  to  say  that  as  long  as  a society  functions  as  a whole 
its  disharmonies  rest  on  a base  of  substantial  harmony  (or  ration- 
al ity). 

It  follows,  then,  that  when  an  "ought"--a  change--is  proposed 
it  is  intended  to  remove  a perceived  disharmony,  and  this  means  that 
the  intention  is  to  increase  the  system's  degree  of  rationality. 

(The  case  of  the  revolutionary,  who  wants  not  simply  change  but 
destruction  of  the  normative  system,  will  be  taken  up  shortly.)  In 
the  case  of  the  liberal  reformer,  such  as  Hobhouse,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  justification  of  the  "ought"  is  the  claim  that  it  will  en- 
hance the  system's  harmony.  ‘But  the  "oughts"  put  forward  by  reac- 
tionaries and  conservatives  also  are  claims  in  terms  of  the  rationality 

of  the  ongoing  system.  The  reactionary  who  wants  to  revert  to  the 

society  of  a hundred  years  ago  is,  in  saying  that  it  would  be  "good," 
claiming  that  the  society  would  then  be  more  rational.  For  unless 
he  is  a revolutionary  he  cannot  intend  to  make  the  society  less 
harmonious  because  that  would  strike  at  the  system's  vital  degree  of 
rationality,  endangering  its  very  existence.  As  for  the  conservative 
who  wants  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  he  is  claiming  that  the  system's 

degree  of  rationality  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  and  thus  any 

change  is  likely  to  decrease  the  degree  of  rationality. 

In  sum,  Hobhouse  holds  that  an  "ought"  always  is  presented  as  a 
"good"  because  it  will  enhance  the  system's  rationality.  And  this  is 
to  say  that  the  justifying  criterion  for  a proposed  "ought"  is  a 
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factual  claim.  For  whether  the  "ought"  actually  will  remove  a dis- 
harmony is  strictly  an  empirical  question;  the  verification  (or 
falsification)  of  the  claim  is  a matter  of  observable  experience. 

As  for  the  revolutionary,  Hobhouse  points  out  that  he  merely 
delays  the  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  also  to  apply  the 
criterion  of  the  rational  good.  Suppose  that  the  revolutionary  is 
successful  and  achieves  the  destruction  of  the  actual  normative 
system.  Hobhouse  notes: 

Even  so,  the  new  community  to  be  put  in  its  place 

must,  at  lowest,  be  one  that  will  work.  . . .85 

That  is,  the  revolutionary's  proposed  society,  like  all  normative 
systems,  will  have  to  be  rationally  structured.  Thus,  he  too  is 
justifying  his  "oughts"  in  terms  of  the  rational  good,  claiming  that 
his  proposed  society  will  be  more  rational  than  the  one  he  seeks  to 
destroy.  And,  again,  whether  his  new  society  will  in  fact  prove  more 
rational  is  a strictly  empirical  question. 

Comparing  Hobhouse' s theory  with  those  of  Griffiths  and  Toulmin, 

I believe  that  the  crucial  difference  centers  on  the  conception  of  the 
term  "rational."  Griffiths  and  Toulmin,  it  seems  to  me,  largely 
confine  "rational"  to  the  realm  of  thought,  neglecting  the  need  to  show 
a correspondence  between  thought  and  external  reality.  This  explains 
why  their  theories  remain  formal  in  nature  and  difficult  to  apply  to 
empirical  reality.  In  contrast,  Hobhouse  insists  that  a theory  that 
is  merely  logically  coherent  (non-contradictory)  may  still  be  entirely 
false.  For  him  a theory  must  be  rational  and  empirically  grounded, 


i ,e.  reflect  the  rationality  of  concrete  reality.  Thus,  his  systems 
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theory  is  at  once  an  account  of  the  structures  of  our  thought  and  of 

material  reality.  In  effect,  Hobhouse  says  that  if  external  reality 

is  not  ultimately  rational,  no  amount  of  thinking  will  make  it  so. 

And  if  reality  is  rationally,  or  systematically,  structured,  then 

true  thought  must  be  similarly  structured.  Hence,  he  concludes  that 

there  is  but  one  kind  of  rationality  in  reality,  holding  alike  for 

thought  and  for  material  (including  moral)  reality.  In  Development 

and  Purpose  there  is  an  especially  clear  assertion  of  this  view. 

The  ethical  order  ...  is  rational  just  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  cognitive  order.  That  is  to 
say,  both  have  an  ideal  towards  which  they  work, 
and  that  ideal  is  one  of  the  harmonious  inter- 
connection of  elements.  So  far  as  such  inter- 
connection is  achieved  both  can  claim  to  possess 
objective  truth.  . . , though  neither  can  claim 
finality  in  their  rendering  of  the  truth.  On  the 
practical  as  on  the  theoretical  side  then  we  take 
the  movement  of  mind  to  be  a movement  towards 
truth  through  progressive  harmony.  But  on  the 
one  side  the  aim  of  rational  reconstruction  ( i . e . 
the  working  of  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  knowledge) 
is  an  appreciation,  partial  but  within  its  limits 
just,  of  the  Real  Order,  on  the  practical  side 
it  is  the  achievement,  as  an  object  of  effort, 
of  an  ideal  which  is  rationally  justified,  and 
founded  on  the  real  conditions  of  the  spiritual 
(i.e.  moral)  order. ^6 

In  sum,  for  Hobhouse  reality  is  one,  and  our  thoughts,  when  true, 
reflect  this  systemic  oneness. 

Now,  as  to  Hume's  is/ought  dichotomy,  Hobhouse  does  not  explicitly 
address  the  issue.  But  by  implication  I think  his  argument  against 
it  would  be  more  or  less  as  follows.  First,  note  that  his  rational 
good  pertains  only  to  the  justification  of  "oughts,"  and  not  to  their 
origins.  That  is,  the  criterion  takes  "oughts"  as  given,  i .e.  ignores 
their  origins,  and  tests  their  fit  with  the  system  in  question.  (We 
will  see  shortly  that  the  system  must  also  be  taken  as  "given.") 
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Thus,  I think  that  Hobhouse  might  well  have  agreed  with  Hume  that  an 
"ought"  cannot  be  derived  from  the  "is"  of  material  reality.  But  he 
would  have  immediately  pointed  out  that  the  is-ought  dilemma  begs  a 
crucial  question:  Is  material  reality  the  only  possible  source  of 

"oughts?"  Strict  empiricists  answer,  "yes,"  on  their  assumption  that 
all  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense  experience,  and  that  consequently 
the  mind  is  basically  ep i phenomenal , having  no  original  powers.  But 
Hobhouse  holds  that  "oughts"  are  not  derived  from  sense  experience  but 
rather  originate  in  the  mind.  He  has  pointed  out  that  in  experience 
we  never  find  an  "ought"  that  is  not  the  product  of  some  mind,  and 
has  shown  that  only  a mind  can  conceive  of  a "not-yet"  and  rationally 
pursue  it.  So,  if  Hobhouse  is  correct  that  "oughts"  are  not  derived 
from  the  "is"  of  material  reality  in  the  first  place,  the  whole 
is-ought  dilemma  simply  collapses.  Whereupon,  at  the  very  least  the 
question  of  the  cognitive  status  of  "oughts"  must  be  examined  afresh. 
And  this  is  what  Hobhouse  has  done,  concluding  that  the  "oughts"  of 
the  mind  are  open  to  empirical  justification  in  terms  of  the  systemic 
(rational)  structure  of  reality. 

Given  the  premises  that  (1)  the  mind  is  real  and  (2)  reality  is 
systematically  structured,  I find  Hobhouse1 s criterion  of  the  rational 
good  logically  compelling.  If  an  actual  society  is  an  organic  whole 
whose  parts  are  less  than  perfectly  integrated  (coherent,  rational, 
harmonized),  it  follows  that  it  is  empirically  possible  to  enhance 
that  degree  of  integration.  And  given  that  a system's  very  existence 
is  dependent  on  the  integration  of  its  parts,  it  follows  that  an 
enhancement  of  its  degree  of  integration  is  "good"  (as  far  as  that 
system  is  concerned).  Finally,  it  takes  a mind  to  examine  reality, 
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hypothetically  project  its  possible  course,  and  propose  ways  ("oughts") 
to  rationally  improve  it. 

I also  find  Hobhouse's  argument  persuasive  as  a description  of 
how  "oughts"  are  applied  in  practical  life.  While  philosophers  wrangle 
over  the  status  of  moral  judgments,  lesser  mortals  everywhere  are 
busily  engaged  in  conceiving  of,  and  applying,  "oughts"  to  improve 
their  lives.  They  judge  some  aspect  of  their  social  relations  to  be 
troublesome  (disharmonious)  and  say,  "Look,  from  now  on  I think  we 
ought  to.  ..."  This  "ought"  is  a proposal  to  make  the  system  in 
question  more  harmonious,  and  often,  if  far  from  always,  the  "ought" 
is  empirically  justified.  Nor  do  I see  any  difference  in  principle 
between  the  "oughts"  put  forward  in  common  households  and  those  pro- 
posed in  the  highest  councils  of  state.  In  national  affairs  scale  and 
complexity  increase  enormously,  of  course,  but  the  justification  of 
"oughts"  remains  the  same:  That  an  improvement  of  the  system  will 

ensue. 

Still,  we  must  not  place  too  great  a burden  upon  the  rational 
good.  It  cannot,  for  example,  resolve  ideological  disputes;  it  cannot 
be  used  to  compare  the  degrees  of  rationality  of  different  kinds  of 
systems,  e. q. , democratic  as  against  undemocratic  ones.  Being  an 
empirical  standard,  the  rational  good  requires  for  its  employment  that 
the  system  in  question  be  specified,  i.e.  taken  as  a "given."  For  the 
criterion's  function  is  to  test  the  fit  of  proposed  "oughts"  to  a 
given  system.  The  kind  of  system  specified  is  immaterial  to  the 
rational  good.  For  any  real  system,  since  it  exists,  is  at  least 
minimally  rational,  and  its  degree  of  rationality  can  be  improved. 

Thus,  the  aristocrat  proposes  "oughts"  to  fit  a stratified  feudal 
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society;  the  Marxist's  "oughts"  are  intended  for  a classless  society; 
and  the  humanitarian  liberal's  "oughts"  are  for  a welfare-state  kind 
of  society.  In  sum,  specify  the  system  in  question  and  the  rational 
good  is  the  justifying  criterion  for  that  system. 

Of  course,  we  can,  as  we  do,  theorize;  imagine  different  kinds  of 
systems  and  hypothesize  the  "oughts"  that  would  best  fit  them.  But 
confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  by  means  of  the  rational  good  requires 
that  the  system  in  question  be  "operationalized,"  tested  empirically. 
Thus,  even  in  theory  you  have  got  to  specify  the  kind  of  system  your 
hypothetical  "oughts"  are  intended  to  fit. 

Accordingly,  we  find  Hobhouse,  in  The  Rational  Good  as  elsewhere, 
advocating  a kind  of  liberal  society  which  aims  at  removing  repres- 
sions that  hamper  the  potential  development  of  its  individuals.  On 
this  ideological  base,  Hobhouse  contends  that  "wherever  there  is 

07 

repression  there  is  pro  tanto  disharmony."  Recall  that  in  an  organic 
system  the  parts  are  sufficiently  autonomous  to  evolve  and  adjust  as 
conditions  require,  but  by  virtue  of  their  autonomy  the  parts  also 
come  into  conflict.  Where  there  is  conflict  it  frequently  happens 
that  some  parts  repress  others  and  evolve  at  their  expense.  In  this 
case  the  system  as  a whole  shows  development,  but  in  Hobhouse' s eyes 
such  skewed  development  is  not  harmonious  (rational).  (In  his  socio- 
logical theorizing,  which  we  will  examine,  Hobhouse  holds  that  while 
"development"  can  be  defined  by  empirical  criteria,  the  term  is  not 
synonymous  with  "good"  or  "progress.")  In  any  organic  system  the 
parts  will  conflict  to  some  extent,  and  hence  to  some  extent  repres- 
sion is  unavoidable.  But  Hobhouse  holds  that  it  is  more  rational  to 
seek  harmony  through  mutual  adjustment,  giving  each  part  its  due. 
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than  to  resolve  conflict  through  repression.  As  he  puts  it,  "The 
harmony  reached  through  development  is  always  more  complex  and  is  more 
difficult  to  attain  than  the  order  based  on  repression,  but  it  is 

89 

intrinsically  good,  while  repression  is  at  best  a necessary  evil." 

Hobhouse  claims  no  originality  in  taking  harmony  as  a criterion, 

noting  that  Plato  took  "the  Principle  of  Harmony  as  the  basis  alike 

90 

of  personal  and  social  well-being.  ..."  But  he  distinguishes  his 
conception  of  harmony  from  that  of  Plato  on  the  issue  of  repression. 
"Plato's  harmony  is  essentially  a subjection  of  the  Desires  and 
Appetites  to  reason — the  larger  part  of  the  soul,  as  he  himself  says, 
to  the  smaller."  In  contrast,  Hobhouse's  view  is  that  "harmony  is 
not  a subjection  of  any  part  to  any  other,  but  a process  of  mutual 
development,  and  that  reason  does  not  govern  this  process  ab  extra  but 
is  the  principle  of  mutuality  within  it."  He  concludes  that  his  theory 
of  harmony  "is  much  closer  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine." 

Finally,  Hobhouse  explicitly  affirms  chat  his  theory  effects  a 
synthesis  of  the  utilitarianism  of  Mill  and  the  idealism  of  Green. 

His  theory,  he  states, 

stands  in  close  relation  on  the  one  side  to  the 
Utilitarian  principle  developed  by  J.S.  Mill,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  form  taken  by  Ethical 
Idealism  in  the  hands  of  T.H.  Green. 9l 

He  agrees  with  Mill  that  what  we  seek  in  life  is  happiness.  But,  as 

we  expect,  he  disagrees  with  Mill's  conceptions  of  "happiness"  and 

"pleasure."  He  rejects  Mill's  "definition  of  happiness  as  a sum  of 

pleasures."  Rather,  for  Hobhouse  happiness  refers  to  the  state  of 

harmony  achieved  by  the  whole  individual;  harmony  of  his  feeling- 

impulses  with  experience,  and  harmony  of  his  interests  with  the  interests 
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of  others.  As  Hobhouse  will  not  accept  resolving  "happiness  into  a 
series  of  pleasures": 

Still  less  shall  we  accept  the  analysis  which 
traces  all  action  ultimately  to  desire  and  all 
desire  to  an  anticipation  of  pleasure. 

With  the  idealists,  he  denies  that  the  object  of  desire  is  always 

pleasure  as  such.  He  notes,  as  Green  had,  that  Mill's  admission  that 

pleasures  differ  in  quality  is  fatal  to  the  hedonistic  premise.  For 

it  "raises  the  question  of  what  sort  of  experience  it  is  that  will 

yield  pleasure  of  the  most  desirable  quality."  Hobhouse  answers  that 

the  most  desirable  experience 

is  the  harmonious  fulfillment  of  human  powers. 

The  end,  as  thus  conceived,  does  not  separate 
happiness  from  the  kind  of  life  in  which  it  is 
sought.  ...  The  rational  object  of  human  action 
is  a type  of  life,  not  merely  a type  of  feeling.9-3 

As  for  Green's  Ethical  Idealism,  Hobhouse  finds  it  very  close  to 

his  own  theory  of  "developmental  harmony." 

Green  conceives  the  ethical  order  as  arising  from 
the  spiritual  principle  in  man  seeking  to  realize 
itself  in  a Common  Good.  The  several  elements  in 
this  conception,  if  pressed  and  defined,  yield 
point  by  point  the  principle  of  harmony  in  develop- 
ment.9^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


HOBHOUSE'S  EMPIRICAL  STUDIES 


We  must  now  survey,  however  briefly,  Hobhouse's  major  empirical  - 
level  studies  which  present  factual  evidence  in  support  of  his  meta- 
physical position.  For  recall  his  criticism  that  the  idealists' 
primary  reliance  on  logic  confines  their  theorizing  to  the  realm  of 
assumptions.  It  was  thus  no  accident  that  The  Theory  of  Knowledge  was 
followed  by  Mind  in  Evolution  which  presents  evidence  to  sustain  the 
postulate  that  the  mind  is  real,  a product  of  man's  biological  in- 
heritance. His  next  major  work  was  Morals  in  Evolution,  a wide-ranging 
probe  of  history  to  determine  whether  there  is  a parallel  development 
of  social  practices  and  social  theory.  We  should  expect  such  parallel- 
ism if  the  mind  is  real  and  plays  a significant  role  in  human  affairs. 
We  will  also  glance  at  Social  Development  which  offers  (1)  criteria 
for  social  development  and  (2)  a criterion  for  good  social  development. 
Additionally,  these  studies  provide  the  linkage  between  his  epis- 
temology and  his  political  theory  proper.  That  is,  in  delineating 
the  empirical  structure  of  social  reality  Hobhouse  provides  context 
and  guidance  for  the  activist  state. 

Mind  in  Evolution 

Mind  in  Evolution,  a study  in  animal  and  human  psychology,  is 
designed  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  mind  within  the  process  of 
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biological  evolution.  Hobhouse's  criterion  for  the  presence  of  mind 
is  the  consciously  purposive  act,  behavior  guided  by  the  idea  of  a 
desired  end.  The  growth  of  mind  is  measured  by  its  increasing  scope 
of  operation,  by  an  organism's  ability  to  rationally  manipulate  con- 
ditions of  increasing  complexity  in  pursuit  of  ends. 

Hobhouse  contends  that  the  growth  of  the  mind  is  the  only  process 
in  biological  evolution  which  can  reasonably  be  taken  as  a development 
from  "lower"  to  "higher."  The  evolution  of  physical  forms  from  simple 
to  complex,  he  argues,  does  not  proceed  in  an  upward  line.  Rather, 
the  proliferation  of  species  is  branch-like,  shooting  off  in  different 
directions  to  the  limits  of  differential  selection.  That  is,  an 
environment  that  lacks  sufficient  food  for  ten  individuals  of  the 
same  species  may  easily  support  ten  individuals  of  different  species 
feeding  on  different  things.'*' 

He  rejects  the  Spencerian  notion  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

measures  the  higher  individual  or  species.  Hobhouse  protests  that 

there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prove  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  prevail  over  others  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  must  necessarily  be  in  any  way 
"higher"  in  the  sense  which  we  human  beings  attach 
to  that  word.  ...  It  all  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. In  some  parts  of  Africa  the  horse  is 
driven  out  by  the  Tsetse  fly;  in  others  the  white 
man  succumbs  before  the  malaria  germ,  just  as  in 
this  country  the  honest  investor  goes  down  before 
the  swindling  company  promoter.^ 

But  now,  if  the  Spencerian  criterion  fails,  on  what  grounds  can 
man  be  taken  as  the  "highest"  animal?  Hobhouse  notes  that  we  usually 
assign  superiority  to  man  because  of  his  unique  mental  faculty,  his 
mind.  Accordingly,  his  research  strategy  is  to  accept  the  assumption 


that  man  is  highest,  and  highest  because  of  his  mental  development. 
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He  then  hypothesizes,  first,  that  the  growth  of  mind  is  the  one  line 

of  evolution  that  does  develop  from  lower  to  higher.  And  second,  if 

so,  then  the  growth  of  mind  is  the  main,  or  orthogenic,  line  of 

evolution.  As  he  puts  it,  orthogenic  evolution 

is  the  growth  of  (m)ind,  or  of  the  conditions 
which  make  (m)ind  possible.  Evolution  in  any 
other  direction  is  the  growth  of  any  other  quali- 
ties whatever  that  assist  survival .3 

He  stresses  that  his  investigation  is  empirical,  that  he  will 

study  the  mind  in  terms  of  its  overt  functions,  "its  operations  as 

apparent  to  an  onlooker."  And  the  functioning  of  mind  is  signaled  by 

the  conscious  correlation  of  actions  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an 
4 

end.  For  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  conscious  purposive  action 
from  another  type  of  end-directed  behavior  which  is  not  performed 
consciously,  the  instinctive.  Instinctive  behavior  abil ity  is  built 
into  the  structure  of  the  organism  and  is  performed  mechanically.  The 
cat,  for  example,  is  acting  purposively  when  it  pursues  the  mouse,  but 
its  correlation  of  actions  toward  the  goal  is  instinctive  and,  hence, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  mind.  Thus,  Hobhouse  asserts  that  "there 
exist  two  generically  different  modes  of  correlation,  and  . . . that 

fT 

one  of  these  may  justly  be  attributed  to  (m)ind." 

The  consciously  purposive  (or  mental)  mode  of  correlation  is 
developed  by  1 earning ; the  organism  is  capable  of  bringing  its  past 
experiences  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  attaining  an  end.  In  contrast, 
the  instinctive  (mechanical)  mode  of  correlation  is  relatively  rigid, 
leaving  little  room  for  novel  behavior.  Hobhouse  cites  the  case  of 
the  paramecium  encountering  an  obstacle.  It  backs  off,  changes 
direction  a few  degrees  and  tries  again.  As  often  as  the  obstacle 
is  encountered  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  paramecium  either 
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is  successful  or  defeated.  Its  responsive  behavior  is  limited  to  its 

inherited  structure;  past  experience  counts  for  naught.  But  where 

mind  is  involved  behavior  is  plastic,  going  beyond  the  rigidity  of 

instinctive  response.  According  to  Hobhouse: 

When  we  find  an  animal  . . . first  acting  in  one 
way,  and  then,  after  experience  of  results,  acting 
in  another,  we  must  ascribe  the  change  to  the 
effect  of  its  experience.  The  modified  action  is 
net  hereditary;  it  arrives  in  and  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  animal , and  indicates  that  in 
some  degree  the  animal  can  correlate  its  own  past 
experiences  with  its  subsequent  action.  ...  In 
the  growth  of  this  power  of  correlation  lies  the 
evolution  of  (m)ind.6 

The  clearest  indication  that  mind  is  functioning  is,  epistemology 

tells  us,  the  process  of  inference,  the  relating  of  a ground  to  its 

determinate  consequent.  Hobhouse  cites  Lloyd  Morgan's  experiment  with 

a moorhen  chick. ^ Morgan  overturned  a spade-full  of  earth  near  the 

chick,  which  promptly  leaped  upon  the  sod  to  gobble  up  the  exposed 

worms  and  whatever.  Quite  soon,  Morgan  reported,  he  had  to  but  pick 

up  the  spade  for  the  chick  to  come  running  to  him.  In  short,  the 

chick  conceived  the  (mistaken)  idea  that  there  was  a determinate 

relation  between  the  spade  and  the  wriggling  repast.  And  in  Hobhouse' s 

words,  "an  idea  is  distinguished  ...  by  the  fact  that  in  the  scope 

of  its  reference  it  goes  beyond  what  is  directly  presented  to  (the) 

„8 

senses. 

The  chick's  behavior  toward  the  spade  is,  of  course,  an  instance 
of  the  venerable  psychological  concept  of  a conditioned  response. 

But  the  point  is  that  a conditioned  response  is  a 1 earned  one;  an 
adaptation  to  experience  which  requires  the  faculty  of  mind.  The 
paramecium  cited  above,  for  example,  cannot  learn  a conditioned  response 
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it  cannot  go  beyond  its  instinctive  (genetically  programmed)  behavior. 
Or  take  the  tree  from  which  you  regularly  trim  the  dead  branches.  No 
matter  how  many  times  you  relieve  the  tree  of  such  useless  weight,  the 
next  time  you  approach  with  the  pruning  hook  the  tree  will  not  behave 
differently  toward  the  implement.  It  cannot  learn  a conditioned 
response,  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  correlating  its  experiences  to 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  a future  experience. 

Based  on  data  from  his  own  and  others'  experiments,  Hobhouse 
traces  the  growing  power  (scope)  of  mind  as  revealed  by  a greater 
ability  to  apply  more  complex  ideas  to  experience.  The  advance  pro- 
ceeds roughly  incrementally  up  to  the  sub-human  primates.  But  in 
humans  there  is  a qualitative  jump  in  the  power  of  mind,  attributed 
by  Hobhouse  primarily  to  the  capacity  for  language.9  Language  enables 
humans  to  accumulate  public  Stocks  of  both  general  ideas  (concepts) 
and  of  particular  facts.  The  product  of  relating  the  concepts  to  the 
facts  is,  of  course,  knowledge,  including  knowledge  of  that  type 
of  human  behavior  categorized  as  morality.  And  the  practice  of 
morality  especially  goes  well  beyond  what  can  be  attributed  to  our 
physical  biological  structure. 

Human  society  . . . rests  on  a mass  of  observances 
(i.e.  practices)  based  on  tradition,  and  providing 
rul es  of  conduct  that  continually  thwart  heredi- 
tary impulse  or  instinct.  Rights  and  duties  in. 
relation  to  property,  sex,  to  a parent,  to  a chief,  form 
(an  organic)  system.  . . . ^ 

He  thus  concludes  that  the  creation,  maintenance  and  development  of 

human  societies  are  attributable  to  orthogenic  evolution,  the  growth 

of  mind.  But  he  immediately  cautions  that 

orthogenic  evolution  ...  is  only  one  course  out 
of  many  that  evolution  can  take.  At  its  best, 
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biological  evolution  finds  the  right  path  only  by 
being  constantly  turned  back  from  the  wrong  one. 

Only  when  experience  is  so  far  systematized  that 
the  future  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  past,  does 
the  race  begin  to  move  towards  the  fulfillment  of 
its  powers.  . . . ^ 

In  short,  there  are  no  deterministic  implications  in  either  the 
appearance  of  mind  within  biological  evolution,  or  in  the  role  of 
mind  in  social  development. 

Morals  in  Evolution 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  mind  is  real,  in  Morals  in  Evolution 
Hobnouse  investigates  its  role  in  human  affairs.  One  of  its  dis- 
tinctive spheres  of  operation,  we  have  seen,  is  the  field  of  morality, 
conduct  guided  by  "oughts."  And  if  the  mind  is  responsible  for  human 
conceptions  ( i . e . knowledge)  or  morality,  then  these  conceptions 
should  show  a development  over  time  just  as  knowledge  generally  does. 
Therefore,  a historical  study  of  human  institutions  should  reveal 
parallel  development  of  conceptions  and  practices  of  morality  (al- 
though the  two  may  be  imperfectly  correlated).  However,  whether  such 
development  may  be  evaluated  as  "good"  is  another  question,  one  which 
requires  a criterion  distinct  from  that  used  to  measure  development 
as  such.  If  there  is  a type  of  moral  development  that  is  good,  then 
it  indicates  the  direction  that  attempts  to  improve  morality  ought 
to  take. 

Morals  in  Evolution  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  a descriptive 
account,  of  the  development  of  selected  major  institutions  in  primitive 
societies,  ancient  civilizations,  and  the  modern  West.  The  second 
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part  examines  the  evolution  of  conceptions  of  morality  underlying  the 
practices  described  in  Part  I. 

Here  again  Hobhouse  emphasizes  that  his  method  is  empirical  and, 
therefore. 


no  hypothesis  as  to  the  causes  of  (moral)  evolu- 
tion is  required.  . . . Our  object  is  to  distin- 
guish and  classify  different  forms  of  ethical 
ideas.  . . . The  results  of  such  a comparative 
study,  if  firmly  based  on  recorded  facts,  would 
remain  standing  if  the  theory  of  evolution  were 
shattered.  At  the  same  time  . . . the  results  of 
classification  when  seen  in  the  light  of  evolu- 
tionary theory  acquire  a wholly  new  significance. 

They  furnish  us  with  a conception  of  the  trend  of 
human  development  based  not  on  any  assumption  as 
to  underlying  causes  at  work,  but  on  matter-of- 
fact  comparison  of  the  achievements  reached  at 
different  stages  of  the  process  itself.1^ 

Now,  the  measurement  of  moral  "development,"  to  escape  circularity, 

requires  as  a criterion  "some  element,  not  in  itself  ethical,  occupying 

a leading  place  in  social  development,  and  enabling  us  by  its  changes 

to  measure  the  distance  which  any  given  society  has  travelled  from 

13 

the  primitive  conditions  of  man."  The  non-ethical  social  element 
Hobhouse  selects  is  the  political  system,  and  he  constructs  a three- 
fold classification  of  regime  types,  labelled  kinship,  authority,  and 
citizenship.^  He  argues  that  if  changes  in  moral  practices  correlate 
with  these  stages  of  political  systems,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  speak 
of  moral  "development." 

To  dispell  likely  objections,  let  me  point  out  that  none  of  the 
substantive  terms  in  the  paragraph  above  are  value-laden  as  such,  and 
as  used  by  Hobhouse  they  remain  ethically  neutral.  His  regime  types 
are  purely  descriptive,  and  he  judges  none  as  good,  bad,  or  better. 

Nor  do  "stages"  connote  a necessary  sequential  change;  they  merely 
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denote  different  regime  forms  within  the  classification.  And  finally, 
the  term  "development"  refers  to  change  of  form  as  such,  with  no 
attempt  at  this  point  to  evaluate  the  change.  When  Hobhouse  evaluates 
his  findings,  as  he  does,  it  is  very  clearly  signaled  by  a change  in 
the  terms  of  discourse,  from  the  descriptive  to  the  evaluative. 

The  constructs  of  kinship  and  authority  are  not  particularly 
novel  and  need  not  detain  us.^  But  the  category  of  citizenship^ 
requires  particular  attention  because  this  construct  foreshadows  the 
thrust  of  Hobhouse1 s subsequent  political  theorizing.  However,  since 
he  is  constructing  the  category  descriptively  (or  empirically),  he 
omits  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  the  category.  The  result  is  a 
set  of  assertions  that  may  appear  to  beg  justification  of  implicit 
assumptions.  But  to  us,  aware  of  his  explicit  metaphysical  stance, 
the  grounds  for  the  category  will  be  readily  apparent.  He  is  elabo- 
rating T.H.  Green's  theory  of  the  citizen  as  a moral  agent  who  partici- 
pates in  the  normative  order  by  entertaining  the  idea  of  a common 
good.  And  we  will  also  recognize  Hobhouse's  argument  that  the  social 
order  is  an  organic  system  in  which  the  parts  (the  citizens)  are 
capable  of  individual  development  only  through  harmonious  mutual 
support. 

The  status  of  the  individual  changes  significantly  in  the  stage 
of  citizenship.  In  the  stage  of  authority  the  individual  is  conceived 
as  a subject  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  central 
authority.  In  contrast,  the  concept  of  citizen  views  the  individual 
as  a moral  agent,  and  therefore  "a  fully  responsible  agent  with 
assignable  rights  and  duties  as  a member  of  the  community."  This 
conception  entails  a shift  in  the  base  of  government  because  the 
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citizen's  rights  hold  good  not  only  against  other  individuals  but  also 
against  the  government  itself.  Hence,  the  government  "is  conceived  not 
as  itself  the  source  of  unquestioned  authority,  but  as  a function  which 
certain  individuals  are  delegated  to  perform  as  servants,  'ministers' 
of  the  public  as  a whole."  And  thus  it  becomes  the  "prime  character- 
istic of  the  state  based  on  citizenship  that  it  establishes  the  reign 
of  law,  and  subjects  its  own  officers  to  this  impersonal  sovereign." 
Government  now 

rests  not  so  much  on  the  authority  of  a superior 
as  on  the  consent  of  the  bulk  of  its  members. 

Compulsion,  of  course,  is  still  necessary  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  but  its  methods  are  less 
violent  and  at  the  same  time  more  effective. 

The  severity  of  punishment  diminishes,  political 
offences  become  rarer,  and  free  discussion  and 
criticism  are  no  longer  found  incompatible  with 
social  order.17 

According  to  Hobhouse,  the  state  based  on  the  principle  of 
citizenship  "exists  for  the  common  good,  but  its  function  is  to  main- 
tain  private  rights."  But  this  immediately  raises  the  specter  of 
a paradox.  For  if  the  state  must  maintain  pri vate  rights  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  severely  circumscribed  in  its  ability  to  also  promote 
the  common  good.  To  this  apparent  dilemma  Hobhouse  answers,  "The 
solution  is  found  by  considering  in  what  the  common  good  consists, 
and  what  is  the  foundation  of  individual  rights."  As  the  individual's 
inherent  rights  are  those  necessary  to  the  development  of  his  moral 
personality,  so  the  common  good  consists  of  the  exercise  of  these 
identical  rights  by  all  the  moral  agents  of  the  community.  But, 

"since  this  is  an  imperfect  world,  the  growth  of  one  personality  may 
be  the  cramping  of  another,"  and  when  this  occurs  the  common  good  is 
not  realized.  However,  Hobhouse  asserts. 
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there  is  another  possibility,  since  by  developing 
certain  sides  of  ourselves,  far  from  injuring  or 
cramping,  we  stimulate  and  assist  the  similar 
development  of  others.  ...  We  can  see  that  one 
type  of  self-development,  if  attempted  by  every- 
body, will  be  eventually  destructive,  while 
another  kind  will  harmonize  with  itself  and  grow. 

In  this  alone  is  the  possibility  of  a good  for 
each  which  is  also  a good  for  all --a  common 
good. 19 

This  is  a description  of  an  ideal  organic,  or  normative,  system  which, 
on  the  criterion  of  harmony,  would  permit  all  of  its  parts  (moral 
agents)  to  participate  in  mutual ly-supporti ve  development.  While 
Hobhouse  does  not  here  explain  the  basis  for  this  utopian  vision,  we 
are  aware  that  he  is  characterizing  an  "organic"  system;  one  in  which 
the  parts,  while  interdependent,  possess  degrees  of  freedom  and  there- 
fore are  capable  of  adapting  to  each  other's  needs  and  to  t lie  needs  of 
the  system  as  a whole.  In  practice  the  ideal  of  universal  harmonious 

development  is  unattainable,  of  course,  but  it  is  only  development 

20 

toward  the  ideal  that  is  rationally  good. 

To  forestall  further  objections,  note  that  the  categories  of 

kinship,  authority,  and  citizenship  are  what  we  today  term  ideal 

types,  very  broad  characterizations  of  kinds  of  political  systems. 

Thus,  we  find  Hobhouse  readily  admitting  that  the  categories  are  not 

mutually  exclusive  in  practice.  The  authority  of  a monarch,  for 

example,  may  extend  over  thousands  of  villages  in  which  elements  of 

the  principle  of  kinship  continue  to  flourish.  Moreover,  since  the 

categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive: 

It  follows  that  we  cannot  say  that  one  of  these 
forms  succeeds  another  in  serial  order.  . . .All 
that  we  can  say  with  some  confidence  is  that  the 
three  principles  distinguished  and  the  forms  of 
social  union  arising  out  of  them  preponderate  at 
successive  stages  in  the  order  named. 2- 
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And  further,  Hobhouse  is  not  denying  that  the  principle  of  citizenship 

shows  great  discrepancies  between  the  professed  conception  or  ideal, 

and  the  practice  of  it.  "The  actual  number  of  citizens  may  be  but  a 

fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  people  dwelling  in  a given  territory, 

and  while  as  between  these  there  may  be  a regime  of  perfect  legality 

and  perfect  equality,  their  relations  to  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be 

„22 

as  frankly  based  on  force  as  those  of  any  monarchial  despotism." 
Nevertheless,  the  concept  has  been  influential,  and  in  modern  nation- 
states the  practice  of  citizenship  has  been  extended  to  more  and  more 
of  the  population.  And  Hobhouse,  like  T.H.  Green,  argues  from  the 

conception  of  man  as  a moral  agent  chat: 

Every  human  being,  in  proportion  as  he  is  normally 
developed,  is  able  to  enter  into  and  contribute 
to  the  good  life.  . . , and  that  he  should  do  so 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  his  duties  to 
society  and  the  duties  of  society  to  him. 

But  then  Hobhouse  presses  the  notion  of  universal  entitlement  to 

citizenship  to  its  logical  conclusion:  It  transcends  nationality  and 

nation-state  borders.  He  points  out  that  on  the  ground  oi  a universal 

right  to  participate  in  the  community  it  is  illogical,  ethically 

speaking,"  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  a citizen  and  a foreigner. 

And  he  therefore  concludes:  "The  future  of  the  State  is  bound  up  with 

Internationalism."  But  Hobhouse  goes  no  further  at  this  point  because 

his  sole  purpose  here  is  to  construct  the  category  of  citizenship. 

However,  in  Part  II  of  the  book  he  does  elaborate  on  the  conception 

of  universal  entitlement  to  citizenship,  and  we  will  then  examine  it. 

For  his  comparative  study  of  ethical  practices  Hobhouse  selects 

five  basic  institutions:  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 

marriage  and  the  position  of  women  generally,  relations  between 
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communities,  class  relations,  and  property.  He  compares  the  forms 
taken  by  these  institutions  in  each  of  the  regime  types.  If  there  is 
a correlation  between  a change  in  institutional  practice  .and  a change 
in  regime  type,  then  that  institution  has  "developed." 

The  extraordinary  scope  and  depth  of  detail  of  these  investiga- 
tions make  it  hopeless  to  attempt  an  adequate  account  of  them  here. 

Thus  I will  sketch  his  study  of  but  one  institution,  arbitrarily 
selecting  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  to  illustrate  his 
general  procedure.  - 

24 

Although  in  the  kinship  stage  there  apparently  are  cases  in 
which  all  wrongs  and  the  retribution  of  them  are  strictly  private 
affairs,  this  is  rare.  Primitive  communities  usually  take  steps  to 
limit  the  threat  of  disruption  to  the  social  order  presented  by  private 
feuds.  The  common  practice  is  to  set  rules  confining  the  extent  of 
private  revenge,  such  as  the  so-called  lex  talonis  as  exemplified  in 
the  restrictive  adage  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth." 
Additionally,  the  injured  person  usually  can  appeal  for  justice  to  the 
community  as  a whole,  represented  by  its  chief  or  council  of  elders. 

At  a higher  level  within  the  kinship  stage  the  practice  appears  of 
offering  the  injured  individual  compensation  in  another  form,  cattle 
or  other  goods. 

Hobhouse  notes  two  aspects  of  primitive  criminal  justice  which 
have  persisted,  in  both  conception  and  practice,  to  modern  times.  The 
first  is  the  notion  of  collective  responsibil ity  for  an  individual's 
crime.  A transgressor 1 s guilt  may  be  extended  to  members  of  his 
family,  clan,  or  tribe,  and  retribution  taken  against  the  entire 
group.  No  weight  is  given  to  the  factor  of  intention,  whether  the 
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transgression  is  deliberate  or  unintentional;  injury  having  been 
committed,  retribution  is  due.  The  second  persistent  conception  is 
that  the  safety  of  the  community  is  always  precarious,  requiring  con- 
stant and  lively  vigilance.  According  to  Hobhouse, 

from  a very  low  stage  of  social  development  we 
find  the  community  as  a whole,  or  its  organs  the 
council  of  elders  or  the  chief,  dealing  regularly 
with  certain  actions  which  are  resented  as  in- 
volving . . . misfortunes  or  danger.  These  in- 
clude, besides  actual  treason,  conduct  which 
brings  upon  the  people  the  wrath  of  God,  or  of 
certain  spirits,  or  violate  some  mighty  and 
mysterious  taboo. 

As  societies  develop  economically  and  achieve  greater  stability, 
crimes  against  individuals  are  increasingly  viewed  as  threats  to  the 
entire  community.  Gradually  the  types  of  injuries  for  which  the  only 
recourse  was  self-redress  are  reduced,  and  by  the  stage  of  authority 
the  injured  have  a system  of  courts  to  turn  to.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rise  of  public  justice  in  the  stage  of  authority  is 
accompanied  by  great  severity  of  punishment,  especially  against  the 
lower  classes.  For  now  crimes  are  seen  as  challenges  to  the  central 
authority  itself,  and  thus  intolerable.  "Death  penalties  or  savage 
mutilations  are  inflicted  for  offences  of  the  second  or  third  order, 
torture  is  freely  used  to  extort  confessions,  and  the  brutality  of 

or 

the  mob  is  called  in  to  supplement  that  of  the  executioner."  The 
brutality  of  criminal  punishment  persisted  well  into  the  stage  of 
citizenship  and  the  rise  of  the  modern  state.  In  England,  Hobhouse 
notes,  the  list  of  crimes  which  formally  called  for  the  death  penalty 
remained  extensive  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Still,  a reaction  against  brutal  punishment  did  develop,  and  by 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  criminal  reform 
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movement  was  under  way  in  Europe.  The  source  of  the  criminal-reform 

movement  is  explained  by  Hobhouse  thusly: 

As  society  becomes  more  confident  in  its  power  to 
maintain  order,  the  cruelty  and  callousness  that 
are  born  of  fear  are  now  seen  in  a new  light. 

More  humane  influences  make  themselves  felt,  and 
from  that  moment  excessive  severity  begins  to 
militate  against  proper  execution  of  the  law, 
especially  under  a jury  system  like  ours.  With 
the  advance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  poli- 
tical or  ecclesiastical  offences  grow  rare,  and 
a breach  of  the  law  becomes  more  and  more  synony- 
mous with  a grave  moral  offence  against  society. 

The  whole  problem  of  criminal  justice  is  thus 
transferred  to  the  ethical  plane.  . . .27 

In  like  manner  Hobhouse  finds  correlations  between  changes  in  the 
other  four  institutions  and  the  stages  of  political  systems,  and 
therefore  concludes  that  morality  has  developed.  The  general  thrust 
of  this  development,  he  finds,  is  a growing  recognition  of  individu- 
al ity.  He  remarks: 

The  poet  tells  us  that  with  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation the  individual  withers,  but  the  truer  romance 
of  historical  prose  tells  a different  story.  In 
early  society  the  individual  is  nothing  apart  from 

his  community. 28 

But  even  as  the  individual  won  recognition  of  his  moral  personality, 
industrial  civilization  submerged  it  beneath  class  structures  that 
withheld  the  means  of  moral  development  for  the  vast  majority.  To 
redress  the  imbalance  some  began  to  argue  that  the  state  actively 
undertake  reform  of  the  social  structure,  and  their  basic  argument 
was  this: 


The  liberties  that  men  enjoy  are  secured  by  the 
state,  and  the  state  in  its  turn  has  to  demand 
that  every  right  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
common  good.  . . . Thus  the  modern  world  rests  in 
a fuller  sense  than  previous  civilizations  on  the 
free  individual,  but  the  individual  owes  his  free- 
dom to  state  law,  and  the  obverse  side  of  the 
rights  which  he  enjoys  is  the  social  duty  which 
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he  owes.  Society  has  freed  him  from  other  ties, 
but  not  from  the  tie  which  binds  him  to  the  social 

life. 29 

Part  II  of  Morals  in  Evolution  examines  the  development  of  ethical 
conceptions  which  explain  and  justify  institutional  practices.  For 
while  most  individuals  accept  customary  practices  simply  because 
they  are  customary,  some  raise  questions  about  the  nature  of  moral 
obligation.  And  this  kind  of  philosophical  questioning  is,  of  course, 
very  definitely  the  work  of  mind. 

Speculation  in  ethics,  however,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 

available  stock  of  knowledge,  the  prevailing  ideas  in  the  sciences, 

the  arts,  religion,  and  "theories  of  human  life  and  society."  The 

greatest  of  these  cultural  influences  on  the  development  of  ethical 

30 

thought  is  religion.  Accordingly,  Hobhouse  expends  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Part  II  on  tracing  the  development  of  religious  thought 
and  its  influence  on  ethical  conceptions.  Again,  we  can  but  skim  the 
wealth  of  data  he  offers. 

31 

He  holds  that  animism,  . or  "the  theory  of  spirits,"  which  pre- 
vails among  primitive  peoples  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  qualify 
as  religion.  For  religion  concerns  the  spiritual  order,  that  which 
transcends  the  natural,  sensate  world  of  daily  experience.  But 
animism  characteristically  makes  little  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  For  the  primitive  the  spirits  and  the 
material  objects  which  they  inhabit,  including  his  own  body,  are  all 
on  one  plane  of  reality.  According  to  Hobhouse,  "the  primitive  mind 
cannot  grasp  an  object  of  thought  without  transforming  it  into  an 
object  of  sense.  It  needs  a principle,  connecting  things  that  it  can 
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see.  or  hear,  and  by  a confusion  of  categories  it  makes  it  merely 
another  thing  that  it  can  see  and  hear."  Thus,  the  influence  of  animism 
on  ethical  conceptions  (as  opposed  to  actual  practices)  is  slight.  The 
many  individual  spirits  that  must  be  placated  do  not  render  impartial 
judgments.  The  spirit  exacts  retribution  for  the  sole  reason  that  it 
has  been  offended,  and  may  direct  its  animus  against  the  culpable 
individual  or  against  the  entire  conrounity. 

More  truly  religious  conceptions  arise  in  the  early  civilizations 

with  the  emergence  of  polytheism,  the  elevation  of  certain  spirits  to 

qp 

the  position  of  gods."1  While  spirits  are  confined  to  the  particular 
material  objects  with  which  they  are  identified,  gods  have  a general- 
ized status , e^g^,  a tree  god  controls  all  trees.  The  gods  of  poly- 
theism are  superhuman  but,  having  been  anthropomorphical ly  conceived, 
they  retain  those  all  too-human  traits  related  in  mythologies.  And 
in  the  measure  that  these  gods  depart  from  the  purely  spiritual,  their 
cults  are  removed  from  true  religion.  Still,  polytheism  is  accompanied 
by  an  advance  in  ethical  conceptions  because  the  gods,  having 
generalized  spheres  of  responsibil ity , discharge  their  duties  more 
impartially.  They  punish  wrong-doing  because  it  is  wrong,  and  thereby 
uphold  justice.  The  Erinyes  of  the  Greeks,  for  example,  frequently 
are  "the  avenger  of  certain  wrongs,  of  the  despised  beggar,  and  of 
the  broken  oath — for  which  'beneath  the  earth  they  punish  men.'" 

The  fully  spiritual  religions  arose  in  the  East,  probably  first 
33 

in  India,  and  their  mark  is  a sharply-drawn  antithesis  between 

the  permanent  and  the  changing,  of  substance  and 
attributes,  of  cause  and  accident,  of  reality 
and  appearance,  of  the  eternal  and  the  transitory, 
of  the  universal  and  the  individual,  of  divine 
and  human  personality.  . . .34 
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With  the  spiritual  religions  comes  a distinct  set  of  ethical  concep- 
tions. 


The  individual  must  enter  into  relations  with  the 
universal  spirit,  and  to  do  so  he  must  put  off 
his  individuality.  He  must  subdue  the  senses.  . . , 
all  things  that  make  for  his  own  self-assertion  and 
hinder  his  perfect  communion  with  the  spiritual 
world.  Pride  must  give  place  to  humility,  resent- 
ment to  forgiveness,  the  narrow  love  of  kinship  to 
universal  benevolence,  family  life  to  the  selfless 
impersonal  brotherhood  of  monasticism.  For  the 
spirit  is  not  yet  of  this  wo rid. 35 

Thus,  the  thrust  of  these  Eastern  religions  is  toward  quietism,  an 

acceptance  or  an  ignoring  of  the  harsh  facts  of  the  material  world 

in  favor  of  a withdrawal  into  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual. 

In  the  West  fully-spiritual  religions  took  the  form  of  monotheism 
Judaism,  Mohammedism,  and  Christianity,  "the  worship  of  one  God,  the 

O C. 

creator  and  sustainer  of  all  that  is."  Hobhouse  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  Christian  dogma  as  expressing  ethical 
conceptions.  Here  we  must  follow  his  argument  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  because,  it  will  turn  out,  he  sharply  contrasts  the  ethics  of 
Christian  dogma  with  his  own  ethical  stance  of  "universal  humanitarian 
ism. " 


He  argues  that  there  is  an  insuperable  conflict  between  the 
conception  of  an  omnipotent  God,  and  the  conception  of  human  beings 
as  moral  agents.  For  the  necessary  condition  of  acting  morally  is 
that  the  agent  possess  autonomy  in  making  his  choices.  But  if  God  is 
the  all-knowing  cause  of  all  that  is,  how  can  it  be  held  that  anyone 
chooses  his  values  and  actions  autonomously?  A related  issue  is  the 
existence  of  evil  and  suffering.  If  God  creates  all  there  is,  then 
the  existence  of  evil  and  pain  not  only  are  His  doing  but  must  somehow 
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be  necessary.  And  if  so,  then  attempts  to  eradicate  the  miseries  of 
this  world  are  directed  against  His  will . Such  a doctrine  is,  of 
course,  an  impossible  one  for  a social  reformer,  and  we  find  Hobhouse 
adamantly  rejecting  all  suggestions  that  evil  and  suffering  may  some- 
how be  necessary. 

The  twin  issues  of  free  will  and  the  status  of  evil  have  long 
troubled  Christian  theologians.  On  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
evil,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  good  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 

cannot  be  the  author  of  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  a way  had  to  be 

found  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil  with  the  doctrine  of  God's 
omni potence. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  were  two  possible  methods. 

The  first  was  to  deny  the  reality  of  evil,  the 
second  was  to  insist  on  the  absolute  right  of  the 

Creator  to  do  what  He  would  with  His  own.  Both 

explanations  have  held  an  important  place  in 

dogma. 

These  alternatives  are  logically  mutually  exclusive,  but  Augustine 
proffered  both  in  De  Civitate  Dei . He  held  first  that  evil  has  no 
substantial  existence,  and  then  later  compared  evil  to  the  darkened 
portions  of  a picture  which  help  set  off  the  fairness  of  the  picture 
as  a whole.  The  two  explanations  are  in  contradiction,  Hobhouse 
points  out,  because  the  first  holds  that  evil  is  not  real,  and  the 
second  gives  to  evil  a positive  function. 

Further,  it  was  seen  that  denial  of  the  existence  of  evil  was 
illogical,  especially  in  the  face  of  a doctrine  that  "visited  the 
reprobate  with  the  prospect  of  eternal  punishment."  Hence,  Pelagius 
held  that  salvation  depends  on  the  individual's  own  choice,  his 
exercise  of  free  will  not  predetermined  by  God.  But  this,  first, 
constitutes  a limitation  on  God's  omnipotence  and,  second,  raises  the 
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question  of  how  the  evil  will  comes  into  being.  And  this  leads  straight 
to  the  free-will  dilemma. 

Either  the  bad  will  must  have  an  origin  somewhere 
in  the  structure  of  things  which  God  has  created, 
or  it  must  be  a force  arising  per  impossible  out 
of  nothing,  which  the  Creator  does  not  control. 

One  attempted  resolution  was  to  hold  that  God  does  not  control  the  evil 

will  but  simply  permits  it  to  exist.  This  possibility  Hobhouse  flatly 

rejects. 

No  theory  of  responsibility  can,  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view,  draw  any  serious  distinction  be- 
tween a negative  and  a positive  condition,  and  to 
permit  evil,  in  the  plentitude  of  power  that  might 
prevent  it,  is  all  one  with  the  doing  of  evil. 39 

In  Hobhouse's  view  it  is  essential  to  ethics  that  free  will  be  posited 

because : 


He  only  can  be  a morally  good  man  who  is  physi- 
cally and  psychologically  capable  of  being 
morally  bad,  for  "ought"  implies  "can,"  and  it 
is  only 

"When  a soul  has  seen 
By  dint  of  evil  that  good  is  best," 

that  it  can  enter  into  spiritual  rest.  In  no 
other  way  could  a moral  order  come  into  being, 
or  could  man  be  made  god-1  ike. 40 

Theologians,  however,  are  not  the  sole  custodians  of  ethical 
doctrine.  Others  have  developed  ideals  of  human  conduct  "with  little 
or  no  reference  to  supernatural  sanctions  or  even  to  divine  com- 
mands. . . . "^  The  broad  methodology  of  secular  thinkers  "is 
through  reflection  upon  life  and  man's  place  in  it,  upon  human  nature 
and  its  potentialities,  upon  human  action  and  its  ends." 

Two  great  systems  of  ethical  idealism  arose  in  antiquity:  the 

Confucianism  of  China  and  the  philosophical  schools  of  Greece, 
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especially  Stoicism.  While  differing  importantly,  the  two  systems  had 

in  common  that  which  distinguishes  secular  idealism. 

The  first  principle  of  an  ethical  idealism,  which 
is  to  rise  above  the  common  morality  of  custom 
and  to  depend  on  its  own  excellence  rathern  than 
upon  any  religious  sanction  to  recommend  it  to 
mankind,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  lay 
down  that  for  the  individual,  virtue  is  its  own 
reward.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  ethi- 
cal from  the  supernatural  view  of  morals  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  materialistic  or  prudential  on 
the  other. ^2 

As  for  Confucianism,  Hobhouse  is  laudatory  of  its  accomplish- 
ment : 

Upon  the  whole,  Stoicism  itself  has  hardly  drawn 
a bolder  picture  of  the  self-poised,  self-master- 
ing personality,  lord  of  his  own  bosom  and  there- 
fore of  all  things  that  affect  him.  But  as  with 
Stoicism,  so  with  Confucius,  this  self-mastery  is 
founded  upon  nature,  and  manifests  itself  in  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  social  life,  in  the 
execution  of  justice  and  the  practice  of  bene- 
vol ence.43 

However,  he  holds  that  Confucianism  lacked  philosophical  rigor;  it  was 
strongly  attached  to  tradition,  especially  the  family,  and  so  largely 
'■iewed  the  state  as  merely  the  family  writ  large.  According  to 
Hobhouse: 


The  Chinese  masters  inculcated  some  profound 
truths  and  arrived  at  results  often  closely  simi- 
lar to  the  best  teachings  of  the  Greeks.  But 
they  seem  to  have  laid  them  down  almost  as  dog- 
matically and  with  as  little  attempt  at  rational 
proof  as  though  they  had  been  dogmas  of  theology 
. . . . They  made  little  attempt  ...  to  go  back 
to  first  principles  and  ask  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  all  moral  rules.  Hence  they  were  moral  teachers 
rather  than  philosophers,  and  hence  also  in  the 
practical  result  they  accepted  only  too  much  of 
Chinese  tradition,  and  left  their  country,  after 
all,  bound  in  the  fetters  of  antiquity. 44 
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On  this  ground  Hobhouse  asserts  that  "moral  philosophy  begins  its 
course"  with  the  Greeks;45  a facet  of  the  larger  movement  which  sought 
the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge.  And  here,  of  course,  the  mind 
comes  into  its  own,  becomes  conscious  of  its  operations. 

Prior  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Greek  morality  was  strongly 
traditionalist,  holding  that  existing  laws  were  reflections  of  eternal 
verities.  But  then  came  what  Hobhouse  calls  "the  negative  movement 
of  thought"— the  work  of  Zeno,  Heraclitus,  and  Protagoras— which 
attacked  the  bases  of  ordinary  knowledge.  This  skepticism  as  to 
knowledge  generally  was  applied  by  the  Sophists,  e . g . , the  Thrasymachus 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  to  the  field  of  morality.  The  tenor  of  their 
argument  was,  "If  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  any  for  our  knowledge  of  the  moral 
life?"  Hence,  they  argued  that  morality  is  conventional,  the  law  as 
imposed  by  the  ruling  element  of  the  society,  whether  a tyrannt,  an 
oligarchy,  or  a majority.  For  the  Sophists,  Hobhouse  says,  Justice 
is  merely  a name  for  the  'interest  of  the  stronger.'"  As  evidence 
that  morality  is  conventional  they  pointed  to  the  way  that  ethical 

practices  vary  from  place  to  place. 

It  was  in  reaction  to  the  breakdown  in  traditional  morality  that, 

beginning  with  Socrates,  led  to  the  classical  attempts  to  reconstruct 

the  first  principles  of  morality.  I h e point  of  departure,  Hobhouse 

notes,  was  the  Sophists'  own  "first  principle  of  action;  that  every 

man  aims  at  what  is  good  for  him,  or  at  least  at  what  appears  good 

for  him.  ..."  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that: 

No  Greek  thinker,  whether  constructive  or  nega- 
tive, idealist  or  hedonist,  Platonic  or  Aristo- 
telian, called  this  axiom  itself  into  question. 
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but  it  was  possible  to  show,  as  Socrates  was  the 
first  to  discover,  that  however  selfish  in  form, 
it  was  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  would 
not  only  reconcile  it  with  the  highest  claims  of 
moral  consciousness,  but  even  set  these  claims 
upon  an  apparently  firm  basis  in  reason. 46 

Thus,  Socrates  was  able  to  induce  the  average  man  to  admit  that  "he 

held  courage  and  justice,  wisdom  and  temperance,  the  ordinary  virtues 

of  the  good  citizen,  in  higher  esteem  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 

or  the  interest  of  money-getting."  It  followed,  then,  that  true 

self-interest  led  to  "the  path  of  virtue  and  good  citizenship.  . . ." 

And  Plato  and  Aristotle,  though  their  ethical  theories  differ,  also 

maintain  the  centrality  of  virtue. 

These  three  fathers  of  philosophy  all  grounded  their  ethical 
systems  in  explicit  theories  of  "human  nature  itself,  and  of  the 
societies  which  human  beings  form."  For  each  the  basic  moral  question 
was 

What  is  the  character  of  that  which  is  really  good 
for  man,  or  in  what  does  human  well-being  consist? 

The  answer  which  they  gave  to  it  was  essentially 
that  it  consists  in  the  practice  of  virtue  as 
being  that  wherein  human  nature  finds  its  best, 
happiest  and  most  harmonious  expression. ^ 

In  other  words,  and  in  contrast  to  spiritual  religions,  Greek  philosophy 

sought  not  to  overcome  human  nature  but  to  realize  its  potentialities. 

And  this  is  to  say  that  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  gained  in  this 

world,  and  therefore  cannot  be  won  by  retreating  from  participation 

in  daily  community  affairs.  "It  was  an  ideal  for  the  active  citizen 

of  a free  state.  ..." 

But  Plato  and  Aristotle  severely  limited  their  ethical  idealism 
by  taking  as  their  model  the  Greek  city-state  and  its  narrowly  con- 
ceived idea  of  citizenship.  Thus,  Aristotle  restricted  rights  of 
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citizenship  to  free  adult  males,  thereby  reducing  foreigners,  women, 
children,  and  slaves  to  something  less  than  moral  agents.  This 
grievous  lack  of  universality  in  morality  was  first  supplied  by  the 
Cynics  and  then  more  fully  developed  by  the  Stoics.  Stoicism  took  as 
its  central  principle  "the  conception  of  a Law  of  Nature  which  stood 
above  all  human  conventions  and  held  up  a standard  to  which  state  law 
ought  to  conform."  What  the  Law  of  Nature  prescribed  could  be  deter- 
mined by  reason,  "by  considering  how  far  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
we  actually  recognize  are  due  to  human  institutions,  and  what  would 
remain  if  we  conceive  them  done  away  with."  For  example,  slavery  is 
not  natural  because  if  the  human  institution  of  slavery  is  conceived 
as  abolished  it  is  easily  seen  that  no  man  would  enslave  himself. 

Reasoning  on  such  lines  as  these,  from  their  con- 
ception of  Nature  as  one  Kosmos,  animated  by  one 
God,  the  father  of  all  mankind,  the  Stoics  arrived 
at  the  idea  of  a Law  of  Nature  prescribing  the 
freedom,  equality  and  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
overriding  all  distinctions  of  class,  and  race, 
and  nation,  prescribing  good  faith  and  mutual 
obligation,  even  when  there  was  no  law. 48 

llobhouse  briefly  indicates  the  powerful  influence  of  the  idea  of 

a Law  of  Nature  on  Roman  law,  later  on  Christian  morality,  and  modern 

moral  (and  political)  philosophy.  He  then  traces  the  development 
49 

of  modern  ethics,  largely  in  terms  of  the  utilitarian-idealism 
debate.  Since  we  have  already  examined  the  main  issues  of  that  con- 
troversy we  need  not  pursue  Hobhouse's  account  of  it,  but  can  go  on 
to  his  advocacy  of  universal  humanitarianism. 

He  argues  that  classical  utilitarianism  required  the  supplement 

of  "a  conception  of  the  collective  social  life,"  and  that  this  supple- 

50 

ment  was  basically  supplied  by  Auguste  Comte's  humanitarianism,  the 
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notion  of  a "religion  of  humanity."  ^ But  we  must  hasten  to  add  that 
Hobhouse  arrived  at  universal  humanitarianism  by  a route  that  was  not 
Comte's.  While  Hobhouse  thought  that  Comte  was  on  the  right  track, 
he  could  not  accept  Comte's  law  of  the  three  stages  as  such,  the 
inevitable  and  irreversible  movement  of  history  through  modes  of 

52 

knowledge  Comte  designated  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive. 

But  while  Hobhouse  could  not  accept  Comte's  theory  of  deterministic 
social  evolution,  he  thought  that  history  showed  a social  development 
more  or  less  as  Comte  indicated,  toward  humanitarianism.  And  Hobhouse 
followed  Comte  in  holding  that  universal  humanitarianism  is  a higher 
stage  of  ethics.  Though  conceding  in  Morals  in  Evolution  that  the 
humanitarian  movement  was  in  eclipse,  Hobhouse  then  and  later  stead- 
fastly maintained  that  it  represented  the  true  path  of  moral  evolution. 
Thus,  in  the  1924  Social  Development  he  asks,  obviously  intending  to 
elicit  an  affirmative  reply: 

Can  we  contemplate,  after  Comte,  a sociology  com- 
prehensive in  principle  and  sufficiently  elaborated 
in  method  to  carry  out  effectually  that  in  which 
the  religions  have  failed,  the  just  ordinance  of 
life?53  ' 

His  complaint  against  the  religions  is  that  they  are  "individual- 
ist and  supernaturalist.  It  is  the  individual  soul  that  is  to  be 

54 

saved,  and  its  salvation  is  a preparation  for  another  world."  It 

is  Hobhouse’s  view  that,  first,  salvation  is  to  be  sought  in  this 

world  and,  second,  it  can  only  be  achieved  collectively.  He  asserts: 

Salvation  is  to  be  within  this  life  and  for  this 
life.  . . . But  salvation  . . . cannot  be  compassed 
by  the  individual  as  an  individual.  There  must 
equally  be  a social  salvation.  Society  has  a soul 
to  be  saved,  and  its  salvation  is  in  the  justice, 
humanity  and  freedom  realized  in  its  inward  and 
outward  relations.  Only  under  such  institutions 
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and  in  response  to  such  governing  principles  can 
the  individual  find  his  niche  and  do  the  work 
which  is  to  make  the  best  of  himself  and  the  best 
service  to  his  kind. 55 

Here,  then,  is  Hothouse's  reformist  credo.  The  ethical  goal  ("sal- 
vation") is  the  individual's  effective  realization  of  his  vocation 
as  a moral  agent;  a realization  that  can  be  attained  only  within  the 
organic  collectivity  of  which  he  is  a part.  Hence,  the  collectivity 
itself  must  be  "saved"--so  constituted  that  its  citizens  are  afforded 
the  conditions  for  moral  development.  And  this  is  to  suggest,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  function  of  politics  (or  the  state)  is  to  create 
the  conditions  for  individual  moral  development;  or,  the  same  thing, 
foster  an  ever-increasing  harmonization  between  the  parts  of  the 
social  system. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  show  that  one  type  of  criticism  of 

Hobhouse's  inoral  philosophy  is  unfounded.  Benn  and  Peters,  for 

example,  complain  that  his  view  of  moral  equality  is  simplistic 

because,  they  say,  he  merely  points  to  an  "esoteric  'fundamental ' 

quality  in  respect  of  which  all  are  alike."  In  support  of  the  charge 

they  quote  a passage  from  The  Elements  of  Social  Justice  in  which 

Hobhouse  states  that  "there  is  something  peculiar  to  human  beings 

without  distinction  of  class,  race  or  sex,  which  lies  far  deeper  than 

all  differences  between  them."  Benn  and  Peters  point  out  that  basing 

fundamental  equality  on  such  abstractions  as  "human  nature,"  "human 

dignity,"  "personality,"  "soul,"  etc.  is  far  too  vague,  leaving  only 

56 

"undifferentiated  potentiality."  Granted,  but  it  is  clear  that 
they  either  have  not  read  enough  of  Hobhouse  or  have  failed  to  com- 
prehend him.  For  we  have  seen  that  Hobhouse's  moral  philosophy,  far 
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from  resting  on  simplistic  and  abstract  labels,  is  grounded  in  a de- 
tailed specification  of  the  human  individual  as  a moral  agent  within 
an  organic  social  system.  Thus,  when  he  writes  that  the  individual 
is  possessed  of  rights  in  virtue  of  his  "human  nature,"  "personality," 
etc.,  we  know  it  is  but  shorthand  for  a richly-wrought  conception  of 
the  inherent  vocation  of  human  beings. 

Social  Development 


Social  Development  is  Hobhouse's  most  complete  statement  on  the 
scope  and  method  of  sociology.  We  are  already  familiar  with  much  of 
his  analysis:  that  communities  are  organic  systems;  that  their 

cohesion  is  owing  basically  to  a sharing  of  values;  and  that  historic- 
ally societies  have  developed  partly  in  non-del iberate  fashion  and 
partly  through  the  conception  and  pursuit  of  ideals.  And  while  they 
are  barely  alluded  to  in  the  book,  we  also  are  familiar  with  the 
crucial  epistemological  foundation  upon  which  his  central  sociological 
propositions  rest. 

Hobhouse  quickly  establishes  his  position  on  the  issue  of  whether 

the  method  of  sociology  should  be  "scientif ic" — that  is,  concerned 

only  with  facts--or  "philosophic,"  dealing  also  in  values  because 

human  behavior  is  purposive.  He  declares: 

(1)  A theory  of  the  End,  Purpose,  or  Value  of 
social  life  is  one  thing  and  a theory  of  its 
actual  conditions  another.  Dealing  with  the  same 
subject-matter  they  are  intimately  related,  but 
must  never  be  confused.  That  a thing  is  good  is 
one  proposition,  that  it  exists  or  will  exist  is 
another.  But  (2)  both  inquiries  are  not  only 
legitimate  but  necessary  to  the  full  understanding 
of  social  life,  and  (3)  the  question  of  supreme 
interest  is  the  relation  between  their  respective 
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results.  It  is  only  when  we  have  a clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  End  and  unbiased  description  of  the 
facts  that  we  can  describe  finally  how  far  the  End 
is  realized  in  the  facts,  or  how  far  appreciation 
of  the  End  is  an  operative  condition  in  the  actual 
movement  of  society. ^ 

In  other  words,  if  social  development  is  the  product  of  an  irresistible, 
automatic  law  of  nature,  as  Spencerians  hold,  then  one  need  only  study 
the  facts.  But  if  among  the  facts  of  social  life  we  must  include  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  i .e.  conceptions  of  what  society  should  ideally 
be,  then  we  must  evaluate  the  influence  of  these  conceptions  on  social 
development.  And  Hobhouse  maintains  that  the  historical  evidence  shows 
that  the  mind  is  an  operative  factor,  that  there  is  a general  correla- 
tion between  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  social 
structures  (institutions).58  Thus,  for  him,  "The  actual  structure  of 
society  is  conceived  as  the  tentative  or  partial  solution  of  the 

problem  of  living  together  under  the  conditions  of  the  environment, 

59 

and  Development  is  the  effort  after  a better  solution." 

Based  on  the  historical  evidence,  he  proffers  the  thesis  that 
societies  develop  along  four  dimensions,  labelling  these  criteria 
scale,  efficiency,  freedom,  and  mutuality.  An  advance  in  any  one  of 
them  constitutes  "development,"  but  "good"  development  consists  of 
mutual  and  harmonious  advances  along  all  four  dimensions.  For  other- 
wise the  development  is  one-sided,  an  improvement  of  some  basic 
structures  at  the  expense  of  others,  yielding  a social  system  whose 
vital  degree  of  harmony  (or  rationality)  is  not  optimal,  and  perhaps 
even  endangered. 

Hobhouse  defines  his  four  criteria  as  follows: 

By  scale  is  meant  number  of  population,  by  effi- 
ciency the  adequate  apportionment  and  co-ordination 
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of  functions  in  the  service  of  an  end,  whatever 
the  end  may  be,  and  whether  it  be  or  be  not  under- 
stood by  those  who  contribute  to  it.  By  freedom 
is  meant  scope  for  thought,  character,  and  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  members  of  the  community,  by 
mutuality  service  of  an  end  in  which  each  who 
serves  participates. 

He  stresses  that  an  advance  in  any  one  criterion  is  not  a sufficient 

measure  of  development  of  the  community  as  a whole. 

The  community  might  grow  in  population  while  in 
other  respects  its  organization  remained  rudi- 
mentary. It  might  be  efficiently  organised,  e.g. 
by  a powerful  class,  for  the  purpose  for  main- 
taining and  augmenting  the  wealth,  power  or  dignity 
of  that  class.  It  might  offer  considerable  scope 
to  individuals  because  its  organisation  is  loose 
and  inefficient,  and  reversely  it  may  require 
exact  performance  of  service  to  the  common  safety, 
or  the  augmentation  of  the  common  stock  without 
allowing  criticism  or  originality  of  conduct. 61 

Conversely,  if 

the  social  system  calls  only  for  services  to  a 
common  good  which  all  enjoy,  if  such  service  is 
rendered  of  free  good  will,  if  it  is  apportioned 
according  to  capacity  and  co-ordinated  as  success 
requires,  and  if  such  a system  is  extended  as 
far  as  possible  to  all  who  come  into  contact,  we 
have  the  development  of  the  community  carried 
forward  as  a whole.  ^ 

Now,  the  meaning  of  "scale"  as  the  size  of  population  is  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  "efficiency"  scarcely  less  so.  It  refers  simply 
to  the  effectiveness  of  control  and  use  of  resources  as  measured, 
say,  by  the  gross  national  product.  But  "freedom"  and  "mutuality" 
as  indices  of  development  have  been  severely  criticized  as  subjective, 
value-laden  criteria,  and  thus  require  further  discussion. 

Hobhouse  argues  that  freedom  and  mutuality  are  ideally  one 


because: 
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It  is  only  the  service  of  common  and  mutual  needs 
which  will  command  general  allegiance  freely 
rendered,  and  conversely  one  of  the  greatest 
common  needs  is  mutual  respect  for  scope  for  in- 
telligence and  character. 

In  practice,  however,  freedom  and  mutuality  frequently  fall  apart. 

There  are  societies  in  which  effective  freedom  is  possessed  only  by 
a few,  and  exercised  by  them  to  oppress  the  many.  In  contrast,  where 
the  many  possess  genuine  freedom  there  necessarily  will  be  a high 
degree  of  mutual ity — of  mutual  respect  and  consideration — for  otherwise 
the  effective  practice  of  freedom  on  a wide  scale  is  not  possible. 

But  now,  Hobhouse  then  argues  that  his  empirical  definition  of 
good  development — mutual , harmonious  advance  along  all  four  dimen- 
sions--"accords  with  the  ethical  ideal,  an  ideal  arrived  at  purely 
by  an  analysis  of  values."  Manifestly  aware  that  the  assertion  of  a 
correspondence  between  his  empirical  findings  and  the  ethical  criterion 
of  the  rational  good  was  bound  to  draw  enemy  fire,  Hobhouse  immediately 
adds:  "This  coincidence  is  not  due  to  any  dialectical  trick  of  sur- 

reptitiously introducing  value  into  terms  supposedly  descriptive  of 
facts  but  to  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  social  to  the  ethical." 

This  relation  stems  from 

a single  but  fundamental  truth,  namely,  that  the 
good  is  the  principle  of  organic  harmony  in  things, 
and  is  therefore  realised  in  life  and  in  society 
as  far  as  they  embody  that  principle.  As  a fact, 
we  find  an  organic  element  in  society,  and  we  find 
the  strict  meaning  of  social  development  to  be  the 
extension  of  this  principle  in  its  most  thorough- 
going form  of  harmony. 64 

But  the  meaning  of  this  explanation  evidently  was  not  grasped  by 

Robert  M.  Maclver  who  delivered  a broadside  against  Hobhouse's  criteria 

6S 

in  his  well-known  textbook. 
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Mac  I ver  offered  Hobhouse's  formulation  in  illustration  of  the 
confusion  that  results  when  the  idea  of  progress  is  included  in  the 
concept  of  evolution.  While  he  found  none  of  Hobhouse's  four  crite- 
ria satisfactory , he  said,  "The  more  serious  (difficulty)  is  that 
the  . . . criteria  (of)  freedom  and  mutuality  belong  to  a different 
order  altogether."  He  charged  Hobhouse  with  introducing  "an  element 
of  subjectivity"  into  these  criteria  because  they  are  conditions  of 
Hobhouse's  ideal  society.  In  short,  the  criticism  is  that  Hobhouse 
violated  his  explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  necessity  to  distinguish 
facts  and  values. 

In  reply  to  Maclver,  we  must  grant  that  the  criterion  of  scale, 
the  size  of  population,  fails.  While  it  may  be  historically  true 
that  increasing  population  accompanied  development,  today  we  know 
that  a major  obstacle  to  development  is  overpopulation.  Let  us  also 
grant  Maclver' s criticism  that  as  presented  by  Hobhouse  the  criterion 
of  efficiency  lacks  precision  (even  though  it  does  not  seem  difficult 
to  "operationalize"  in  principle). 

But  as  to  the  charge  that  the  criteria  of  freedom  and  mutuality 
are  value-laden,  there  is  no  indication  that  Maclver  comprehended  the 
epistemological  and  metaethical  foundations  of  Hobhouse's  thought. 

For  to  successfully  attack  these  criteria  requires  the  undermining 
of  Hobhouse's  metaphysics.  Thus,  based  on  what  we  know  of  Hobhouse's 
metaphysics,  we  can  reasonably  suppose  that  he  would  have  replied 
to  Maclver  along  the  following  lines. 

If  human  societies  are  normative  (or  organic)  systems,  then  they 
are  constituted  of,  and  owe  their  existence  and  maintenance  to,  moral 
agents.  Moral  agents,  to  act  morally,  must  possess  the  autonomy  (or 
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freedom)  to  realize  their  choices.  Since  a human  social  system's 
existence  depends  on  some  minimum  degree  of  harmonious  interdependence 
among  its  constituent  moral  agents,  at  least  some  among  them  must 
possess  autonomy  to  account  for  the  actual  existence  of  the  normative 
order.  It  follows  that  the  system's  vital  degree  of  harmony  (or 
rationality)  is  enhanced  when  more  of  its  moral -agent  parts  can  enter 
into  harmonious  interdependent  relationships.  But  additional  moral 
agents,  can  enter  into  the  effective  normative  order  only  when  they 
are  given  the  freedom  to  do  so--the  effective  freedom  to  act  as  moral 
agents.  Therefore,  for  a normative  order  to  develop  along  this 
dimension  it  must  foster  conditions  of  freedom  for  more  of  its  moral 
agents.  And  with  increasing  exercise  of  freedom  goes  mutuality, 
mutually  supportive  interdependence.  In  short,  in  any  actual  social 
system  freedom  is  objectively  present  (for  at  least  those,  no  matter 
how  few,  who  have  fashioned  the  "oughts"  (values)  that  _is  that 
normative  system).  It  follows  from  the  objective  fact  that  freedom 
is  a necessary  condition  of  any  moral  order  that  art  advance  in  this 
social  dimension  constitutes  development. 

And  it  was  the  intention  of  Hobhouse's  (and  T.H.  Green's)  pro- 
posed reforms  to  effect  this  development  of  freedom  by  providing  the 
conditions  for  effective  participation  in  the  normative  order  of 
increasing  numbers  of  moral  agents,  ideally,  all  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


POLITICS:  THE  MEANS  TO  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Hobhouse's  political  theory  is  wrapped  up  in  a single  book, 

The  Elements  of  Social  Justice.  His  method  is  to  analyze  the  basic 

concepts  of  rights  and  duties,  liberty,  equality,  justice,  and 

property  and  wealth.  But  these  conceptualizations  are  derived  from 

the  "application  of  the  ethical  principles  explained  . . . in  The 
1 

Rational  Good."1  And  this  means  that  comprehension  of  his  political 
theory  is  wholly  dependent  on  having  grasped  the  argument  of  The 
Rational  Good:  the  principle  of  harmony,  the  criterion  of  the  rational 

good,  and  the  underlying  epistemological  base  from  which  his  systems 
theory  is  derived.  But,  as  I have  demonstrated,  his  theory  of  know- 
ledge has  not  been  comprehended,  and  so  neither  has  his  political 
theory. 

The  conceptualizations  of  The  Elements  of  Social  Justice  consti- 
tute the  basic  structure  of  his  ideal  polity,  and  therefore  indicate 
the  reforms  that  ought  to  be  instituted.  This  is  to  say,  as  he  will 
explicitly  avow,  that  for  Hobhouse  ethics  is  the  foundation  of 
politics.  Politics  as  such  is  for  him  the  means  for  achieving  the 
ethically  good  society — a rational ly-structured  system  that  provides 
the  conditions  conducive  to  the  mutual ly-supportive  development  of 
its  moral  agents.  Or,  the  same  thing,  politics  is  the  means  for 
achieving  social  justice. 
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Now,  for  those  who  have  read  Hobhouse's  Liberal  ism  the  arguments 
of  The  Elements  of  Social  Justice  will  have  a familiar  ring.  For  the 
latter  is,  in  large  substantive  measure,  a revised  version  of  Liberal  ism. 
The  main  differences  between  the  two  are,  first,  that  the  sections  in 
Liberal  isin  on  the  historical  development  of  liberalism  are  dropped  from 
the  later  book.  Second,  while  Hobhouse's  key  arguments  are  present 
in  Liberal  ism — the  organic  (or  systemic)  view  of  society,  the  ideal 
of  harmony,  the  criterion  of  the  common  good,  the  distinction  between 
social  and  unsocial  wealth,  and  the  notion  that  a worker's  wage  should 
be  sufficient  for  "civic  efficiency"--they  lack  conceptual  develop- 
ment and,  hence,  theoretical  underpinning.  For  Hobhouse  had  not  yet 
explicitly  worked  out  the  principle  of  the  rational  good.  The  Elements 
of  Social  Justice  brings  into  sharp  theoretical  focus  these  conceptual- 
izations that  are  only  implicit  in  Liberalism.  The  point  is  that 
The  Elements  of  Social  Justice  shows  that,  however  implicitly,  Hob- 
house's basic  conceptualizations  are  present  in  Liberalism.  The 
happy  result  of  a re-reading  of  Liberal  ism  is  that  it  reveals  the 
presence  of  a theoretical  depth  far  more  profound  than  its  admirers 
have  dared  to  claim. 

Before  turning  to  The  Elements  of  Social  Justice,  a prefatory 
caution  is  required.  We  will  be  meeting  with  frequent  references 
to  "the  principle  of  harmony,"  "the  rational  good,"  and  "the  common 
good,"  and  we  must  remember  that  these  phrases  refer  to  slightly 
different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  To  briefly  recapitulate,  the 
principle  of  harmony  refers  to  the  degree  of  rationality  vital  to  a 
human  social  ("organic"  or  normative)  system,  to  the  presence  of  a 
mutual ly-supportive  interdependence  of  pa^ts  to  some  minimum  degree 
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below  which  the  system  could  not  exist.  The  rational  good  is  the 
criterion  that  judges  the  fit  of  a new  element  (an  "ought")  into  the 
ongoing  system,  and  the  fit  is  good  if  the  new  element  harmonizes  with 
the  other  interdependent  parts,  thereby  enhancing  the  degree  of  harmony 
of  the  system.  The  common  good  is  that  portion  of  parts  (moral 
agents)  within  the  system  which  enjoys  mutual ly-supportive  harmony. 

And  in  particular  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  Hobhouse's  "common  good," 
like  T.H.  Green's,  does  not  refer  to  some  agreed-upon  concrete  state 


of  affairs.  In  Hobhouse's  words, 


the  Common  Good  is  neither  the  sum  of  individual 
"goods"  as  independently  determined,  nor  another 
kind  of  good  opposed  to  them.  It  is  the  harmony 
of  which  each  individual  is  a constituent. 2 


Rights  and  Duties 


Hobhouse  first  takes  up  the  concepts  of  rights  and  duties.  He 

finds  that  his  "social  theory  based  on  harmony"  is  incompatible  with 

notions  of  rights  and  duties  held  by  those  who  espouse  either  a one- 

3 

sided  collectivism  or  a one-sided  individualism.  By  the  former 
Hobhouse  means  the  kind  of  "theory  which  conceives  the  life  of  the 
community  as  something  qualitatively  different  and  superior  to  the 
lives  of  the  component  individuals."  He  rejects  the  argument  that 
since  the  social  whole  is  of  more  value  than  its  discrete  individuals, 
its  ends  or  goals,  e.g.  "national  glory,  power  and  territorial 
expansion,"  justify  the  sacrifice  of  those  individuals.  Rather,  he 
contends : 

In  all  cases  the  good,  if  it  is  real  at  all,  is 
ultimately  to  be  enjoyed  by  individuals.  It  is  a 
harmony,  . . . something  which  individuals  ulti- 
mately share,  not  something  to  which  they  are 
permanently  sacrificed. ^ 
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In  reaction  to  this  "one-sided  exaltation  of  the  state,"  one-sided 
individualism  arose.  It  mistakenly  holds  certain  attributes  to  be 
intrinsic  to  the  individual  when  in  fact  these  attributes  belong  to 
the  individual  "only  as  a member  of  society."  Extreme  individualism 
"had  its  strongest  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,"  that 
certain  basic  rights  attach  to  individuals  in  a state  of  nature  and 
before  they  contract  with  each  other  to  form  a government.  Natural  - 
right  theorists  tend  to  attribute  rights  to  the  individual  "as  though 
they  were  part  of  his  skin,  or  one  of  his  limbs."  But,  Hobhouse 
points  out,  John  Locke  himself  had  argued  that  men  in  the  state  of 
nature  "live  sociably  together  without  organized  government."  And 
Locke  was  correct,  Hobhouse  argues,  on  the  evidence  of  primitive 
peoples  whose  social  relations  do  not  depend  on  formal  government. 
However,  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  that  rights  precede  government,  and 
quite  another  to  argue  that  rights  precede  social  relations  altogether. 

A right,  Hobhouse  insists,  implies  social  ties  because  it  is  a 

claim  against  others.  A right,  he  states, 

whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  one  term  of  an  obliga- 
tion. It  is  something  due  its  owner,  something 
therefore  which  imposes  a constraint,  whether  by 
way  of  forebearance,  acquiesence  or  active  support, 
on  other  people. 5 

Thus,  if  someone  has  the  right  to  a sum  of  money,  someone  else  has  the 
duty  to  pay  it  to  him;  if  someone  has  the  right  to  a piece  of  property, 
others  may  not  meddle  with  it;  and  if  someone  has  the  right  to  walk 
down  the  street,  others  may  not  obstruct  him.  To  recognize  a right 
"is  to  admit  an  obligation  in  respect  of  it."  Therefore,  Hobhouse 
contends,  "there  is  no  sense  in  the  proposition  that  in  a state  of 
nature  a man  has  a right  to  do  everything  that  he  desires."  That  is. 
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si  nee  men  live  in  societies,  an  individual's  rights  are  checked  by  the 
rights  of  others;  by  the  necessity,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  any  rights  at 
all,  that  there  be  reciprocal  recognition  of  them  (and  hence  recogni- 
tion also  of  duties).  Thus  Hobhouse  concludes,  "the  rights'of  men  are 
not  . . . conditions  precedent  to  society,  but  move  and  have  their 
being  in  social  life."  On  this  ground  he  objects  to  the  tendency  in 
natural -right  doctrines  to  emphasize  the  possession  of  rights  at  the 
expense  of  duties  which  the  notion  of  socially-derived  rights  entails. 
Fcr  a 

right  is  a due  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  owed  and  duty  is  the  same 

thing  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  party 

owing  it.  Right  involves  a moral  relation,  and 
is  not  purely  and  simply  the  concern  of  the  owner 
alone. 6 

Hobhouse  is,  of  course,  once  again  insisting  that  human  societies 
are  organic  systems — normative  orders  whose  constituent  parts  are 
moral  agents.  Whereupon  the  principle  of  harmony,  or  the  rational 

good,  comes  into  play  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  assign- 

ment of  rights  (and  duties)  to  individuals.  As  rights  are  not 
possessed  prior  to  living  in  society,  Hobhouse  argues,  so  they  are  not 
"conditions  precedent  to  social  welfare.  ..."  (i .e.  social  well- 
being, or  the  common  good).  Rather,  he  holds  that  rights 

are  elements  in  social  welfare  and  (derive)  their 
authority  therefrom.  This  is  a direct  inference 
from  the  principle  of  harmony  which  sees  good  in 
a system  of  life  shared  by  all  who  come  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  . . J 

In  other  words,  by  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good  a claim  to  a 
right  is  justified  only  if  it  fits  harmoniously  into  the  ongoing  system 
of  rights,  and  thereby  benefits  not  only  the  claimant  but  the  system  as 
a whole,  the  common  good.  In  Hobhouse1 s words: 
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A general  rule  of  right  or  duty  is  one  in  general 
necessary  to  social  welfare.  A particular  right 
or  duty  is  that  which  in  a given  case,  all  things 
considered,  is  necessary  to  social  welfare.  To 
this  welfare,  then,  every  member  of  the  community 
stands  in  a double  relation.  He  has  his  share 
in  it,  that  is  the  sum  of  his  rights.  He  has  to 
contribute  his  share,  that  is  the  sum  of  his  duties. 
Rights  and  duties  thus  rest  on  the  same  ethical 
foundation.  The  fulfillment  of  each  personality 
is  a constituent  element  of  the  common  good,  and 
the  individual  may  justly  claim  the  conditions 
necessary  to  it.  . . .8 


Liberty 

Having  established  the  nature  of  rights  and  duties,  Hobhouse 
turns  to  the  key  political  issue  in  Western  liberal  thought,  the 
nature  of  and  the  right  to  liberty  or  freedom.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  Hobhouse 's  development  of  the  concept  with  that  of  Sir  Isiah 
Berlin  in  his  controversial  article  "Two  Concepts  of  Freedom."9  For 
while  they  agree  on  two  basic  points,  disagreement  on  a third — the 
nature  of  val ues--resul ts  in  opposed  conclusions.  They  agree  (1)  that 
the  concept  of  "positive"  freedom  is  pernicious,  leading  to  the 
authoritarian  state  and  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  (2)  Berlin  also  holds 
that  ethics  is  the  foundation  for  political  theory.  For  Berlin, 
"political  theory  is  a branch  of  moral  philosophy,  which  starts  from 
the  discovery,  or  application,  of  moral  notions  in  the  sphere  of 
political  relations." 

But  Berlin  and  Hobhouse  disagree  radically  on  the  nature  of 
values.  In  contrast  to  Hobhouse 's  proposition  that  values  are  amen- 
able to  objective  evaluation  by  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good, 
Berlin  holds  the  orthodox  empirical  view  that  values  are  basically 
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subjective.  According  to  Berlin,  since  people  hold  differing  ultimate 
values  and  these  are  at  once  subjective  and  ul timate , there  is  no  way 
of  deciding  that  one  is  better  than  another.  Consequently,  this 
plurality  of  ultimate  values  necessarily  clash.  Berlin's  ultimate 
value  is  liberty,  which  he  deems  essential  to  the  "development  of 
(man's)  natural  faculties.  ..."  But  he  does  not  deny,  as  he  cannot, 
that  other  ultimate  values  are  equal  in  status  to  his  own.  His  com- 
plaint is  that  in  the  unavoidable  compromising  that  settles  disputes 
between  differing  ultimate  values,  liberty  is  being  whittled  away  in 
the  guide  of  promoting  "positive"  freedom.  He  presents  historical 
evidence  showing  that  where  the  advocates  of  "positive"  freedom  have 
come  to  power,  there  liberty  has  perished  altogether.  Berlin  there- 
fore urges  us  to  hold  to  the  traditional  liberal  concept  of  liberty 
as  essentially  "negative,"  a barrier  against  undue  invasion  of  the 
individual's  right  to,  and  need  for,  personal  liberty.  (But  Hobhouse, 
we  have  seen,  rejects  the  notion  of  "ultimate"  values,  holding  that 
values  are  amenable  to  empirical  judgment  on  the  basis  of  their  fit- 
coherence  or  harmony--in  the  actual  social  system.) 

Berlin's  case  against  the  advocates  of  positive  freedom  closely 
follows  that  of  Hobhouse.  Berlin  holds  that  the  major  proponents  of 
the  positive  view  have  been  rationalists,  e.g.  Plato,  Rousseau,  and 
Hegel  and  Marx  and  their  disciples.  Rationalists,  Berlin  explains, 
believe  that  the  structure  of  reality  is  basically  rational,  or  non- 
contradictory, and  it  follows  for  them  that  all  human  problems  are 
resolvable  by  the  application  of  reason,  for  rationalists,  he 
states. 
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All  true  solutions  to  all  genuine  problems  must 
be  compatible:  more  than  this,  they  must  fit 

into  a single  whole:  for  this  is  what  is  meant 

by  calling  them  rational  and  the  universe  har- 
monious. 

On  this  fundamental  premise,  Berlin  continues,  rationalists  have  devised 
various  theories  of  rational ly-structured  societies  which  they  claim 
must  command  the  assent  of  all  because  man  is  basically  rational.  The 
problem,  however,  is  that  in  many  individuals  the  rational  faculty  is 
not  fully  operative  for  various  reasons,  e.g.  as  being  subordinated 
to  "unbridled  passions."  These  individuals  make  choices  on  the  basis 
of  irrational  impulses,  and  not  in  accordance  with  their  "higher"  or 
"real"  rational  selves.  It  follows  for  the  rationalists  that  they 
are  justified  in  compelling  these  recalcitrant  individuals  to  do  what 
they  would  do  if  they  could  exercise  their  inherent  rationality.  And 
this  coercing  of  individuals  to  act  rationally  is  termed  positive 
freedom.  This  political  theory,  Berlin  points  out,  "rules  over  half 
our  world.  ..." 

He  denies  that  human  social  reality  is  inherently  harmonious. 
Rather,  he  espouses  the  empiricist  view  that  individuals  in  any  given 
society  will  hold  differing  ultimate  values,  or  ends.  Thus,  the 
ultimate  value  of  liberty  has  to  compete  with  others,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  others  a certain  erosion  or  constriction  of  liberty  may 
be  acceptable.  Indeed,  in  Berlin's  judgment  it  is  right  to  give  up 
some  freedom  for  the  sake  of  other  desirable  ends,  e.g.  "(t)o  avoid 
glaring  inequality  or  widespread  misery.  ..."  But  his  major  point 
is  that  whatever  the  justification  for  giving  up  some  freedom  it  is 
always  a jja_ss  of  freedom,  "it  is  freedom  that  I am  giving  up  for  the 
sake  of  justice  or  equality  or  the  love  of  my  fellow  men."  Berlin  in- 


sists that 
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a sacrifice  is  not  an  increase  in  what  is  being 
sacrified,  namely  freedom,  however  great  the  moral 
need  or  the  compensation  for  it.  Everything  is 
what  it  is:  liberty  is  liberty,  not  equality  or 

fairness  or  justice  or  culture,  or  human  happi- 
ness or  a quiet  conscience. 

As  a result  he  warns,  the  ultimate  value  of  liberty  is  in  danger  of 
being  whittled  totally  away  because  "it  is  a confusion  of  values  to 
say  that  although  my  'liberal,'  individual  freedom  may  go  by  the 
board,  some  other  kind  of  freedom-- 'social  ' or  ,economic'--is  in- 
creased. " 

On  these  grounds  Berlin  is  in  basic  agreement  with  J.S.  Mill, 

Benjamin  Constant  and  Alexis  de  Toqueville  that  the  core  meaning  of 

liberty  is  negative-freedom  from-  He  holds  with  them 

that  there  ought  to  exist  a certain  minimum  area 
of  personal  freedom  which  must  on  no  account  be 
violated;  for  if  it  is  overstepped,  the  individual 
will  find  himself  in  an  area  too  narrow  for  even 
that  minimum  development  of  his  natural  faculties 
which  alone  make  it  possible  to  pursue,  and  even 
to  conceive,  the  various  ends  which  men  hold 
good  or  right  or  sacred.  It  follows  that  a 
frontier  must  be  drawn  between  the  area  of  private 
life  and  that  of  public  authority. 


Hobhouse's  analysis  of  liberty  is  divided  in  two,  a chapter  sub- 
titled "Moral  Freedom,"^  and  another  subtitled  "Social  and  Political 
Freedom."  He  sets  out  to  "discover  what  freedom  means--in  what  sense 
it  is  attainable  for  men  in  society,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the 
social  welfare."*! 

The  most  obvious  meaning  of  freedom,  he  notes,  is  the  absence 
of  external  restraint.  He  argues,  however,  that  while  the  absence 
of  external  restraint  is  a necessary  condition  of  freedom  it  is  not 
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a sufficient  one.  For  freedom  also  means  self-determination,  and  this 
requires  the  absence  of  internal  restraints  as  well.  He  develops  the 
point  with  an  analogy  to  the  physical  world.  A watch  is  dependent  on 
the  external  force  that  winds  it  up.  "But  once  wound  up  it  marks  the 
time  for  so  many  hours  in  virtue  of  the  mutual  tensions  and  pressures 
of  a cunningly  contrived  system  of  parts."  Given  the  winding  up, 
the  watch,  for  some  period  of  time,  is  then  internally  free  to  func- 
tion. Thus,  we  may  say  that  the  watch  is 

working  "freely"  in  so  far  as  its  operations  are 
the  total  result  of  internal  factors,  and  as 
"constrained"  in  so  far  as  its  operations  depend 
on  external  factors.  We  thus  arrive  ...  in  the 
physical  world  at  a positive  conception  of  free- 
dom which  precisely  matches  the  negative.  Free- 
dom is  determined  by  internal  factors  and  the 
absence  of  constraint  from  without.  12 

Moreover,  since  things  in  the  physical  world  are  systematically  re- 
lated, no  functioning  mechanism  can  escape  the  double  condition  of 
freedom  from  both  internal  and  external  restraints.  Hence,  a mechan- 
ism's freedom  is  always  "partial  or  relative.  It  is  freedom  from  some 
particular  constraint,  or  exercisable  in  some  particular  aspect." 

Now,  the  freedom  of  man,  who  not  only  is  a part  of  the  physical 
world  but  also  lives  within  a social  system,  also  is  bound  by  these 
two  conditions.  For  to  free  a moral  agent  of  external  constraints  is 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  achieve  self-determination;  he  "may  be  set 
free  from  all  external  restraints  only  to  find  himself  the  slave  of 
passion."  We  are  usually  told,  however,  that  the  will  is  free  and 
that  if  it  masters  the  passions  then  the  man  is  free.  But  Hobhouse 
objects:  "It  is  possible  that  the  will  itself  may  be  both  a hard 

task-master  and  a slave--a  hard  master  in  repressing  spontaneous 
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springs  of  life  and  feeling,  a slave  in  rigid  adherence  to  some  maxim 

imposed  on  it  by  suggestion  that  by  no  means  expresses  its  whole 

. ,,13 

nature. 

It  is  therefore  a mistake,  he  holds,  to  equate,  in  effect,  the 
will  with  the  whole  man,  and  to  believe  that  if  the  former  is  free 
the  latter  necessarily  also  is.  For  a man  is  not  will  alone  but  a 
“whole  internal  system  of  thoughts,  emotions,  imaginings,  impulses, 
conscious  and  unconscious.  ..."  And  these  various  internal  elements 
may  and  do  conflict,  not  only  with  each  other  but  also  with  the  will. 
Thus,  if  freedom  were  the  prerogative  of  the  will,  it  could  only 
achieve  its  goal  by  repressing  those  conflicting  elements.  But, 
Hobhouse  reminds  us,  on  the  principle  of  harmony  where  there  is 
repression  there  is  not  freedom.  Rather,  in  an  organic  whole,  or 
system,  "there  is  freedom  just  as  far  as  there  is  harmony."  For  in 
such  a system  the  elements  are  at  once  mutually  dependent  and  sup- 
portive, and  hence  the  system  is  only  internally  free  or  not  as  a 
who! e.  Thus,  freedom  cannot  be  gained  through  repression  because  it 
"is  the  opposite  of  harmony."  Rather,  internal  freedom  is  gained  by 
the  process  of  adaption  of  the  elements  within  man  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  And  such  harmonization  of  parts  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  will --"the  self  in  its  active  unity "--not  by 
subordinating  themselves  to  it,  but  by  fortifying  it.  Hobhouse  thus 
concludes,  "Life  is  thus  unified  not  by  repression  but  by  harmony, 

and  so  far  as  this  principle  extends  it  is,  internally  regarded,  free 
14 

as  a whole." 

While  Hobhouse  is  not  explicit,  I think  it  clear  that  he  is 
getting  at  the  crucial  point  of  the  moral  agent's  need  for  the 
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autonomy  he  must  possess  if  he  is  to  act  morally.  And  he  is  pointing 

out  that  this  moral  autonomy  does  not  automatically  spring  into 

effective  operation  simply  by  the  removal  of  external  restraints. 

Autonomy--the  exercise  of  the  will --is  hampered  by  both  external  and 

internal  elements  of  disharmony . Hence,  the  achievement  of  effective 

autonomy  requires  fostering  conditions  conducive  to  the  harmony  of 

internal  elements,  the  harmony  of  external  elements,  and  the  harmony 

of  the  internal  with  the  external  elements.  This,  I think,  is  what 

Hobhouse  means  when  he  concludes: 

Moral  freedom,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  isola- 
tion, but  is  . . . the  harmony  of  the  whole  self 
in  the  multitudinous  relations  which  constitute 
the  web  of  its  interest. 15 

The  chapter  on  social  and  political  freedom^  is,  unfortunately, 
another  instance  of  Hobhouse's  lack  of  cogency  in  developing  his 
position.  I will  therefore  not  follow  his  long  and  rambling  argument 
as  presented  but  restructure  it  somewhat,  keeping  to  the  fore  the 
issue  of  positive  versus  negative  freedom. 

Hobhouse  here  is  taking  up  the  question  of  "the  freedom  of  man 
in  society,"  and  he  will  build  on  the  position  reached  as  to  the  nature 
of  rights  and  duties.  He  points  out  that  the  term  "liberty"  (or 
freedom)  is  highly  abstract.  In  practice  what  we  enjoy  (or  lack) 
consists  of  particularized  liberties,  and  each  one  normally  takes  the 
form  of  a right. ^ We  exercise  the  right  of  free  speech,  or  of  free 
contract,  or  of  habeas  corpus.  Like  all  rights  these  liberties  are 
claims  against  other  individuals  or  against  the  community,  and  when 
recognized,  the  latter  are  under  obligation  or  duty  to  respect  them. 
Again,  the  right  to  a liberty,  on  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good. 
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is  justified  when  it  harmonizes  with,  and  thus  enhances,  the  ongoing 
system  of  rights  and  duties.  So,  in  the  end,  "the  system  of  rights 
is  the  system  of  harmonized  liberties." 

The  enjoyment  of  a liberty,  since  it  is  a right,  entails  the  duty 

of  restraint  upon  others  not  to  interfere  with  it. 

The  respect  in  which  I am  free  places  a limiting 
restraint  upon  everyone  else.  The  guaranteed 
system  of  liberties  is,  therefore,  the  obverse  . 
of  an  enforceable  system  of  restraints . 18 

But  Western  liberal  thought,  with  its  emphasis  on  individual  liberty, 

has  been  uncomfortable  with  the  idea  of  restraints,  and  in  various 

ways  has  tried  to  minimize  the  necessity  for  them.  One  such 

attempt  is  the  formula  "to  everyone  full  liberty,  provided  that  he 

does  not  interfere  with  the  like  liberty  of  another."  But,  Hobhouse 

objects,  this  maxim  "is  not  compatible  with  social  order,  nor  even 

with  liberty  itself."  For  on  this  formula  a strong  man  may  knock 

down  a weaker  one,  or  otherwise  coerce  him,  while  granting  him  the 

liberty  to  turn  the  tables  if  he  can. 

It  is  evident  that  what  the  weaker  party  needs 
is,  not  the  right  to  retaliate,  but  security  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  he  possesses, 
and  if  rights  are  founded  on  real  conditions  of 
well-being,  it  is  for  the  common  good  that  this 
security  should  be  given  to  him. 20 

Another  doctrine,  also  rejected  by  Hobhouse,  distinguishes  between 
"self-regarding  acts  and  acts  which  affect  other  people."  He  objects 
that  "on  the  principle  of  the  common  good,  it  is  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  purely  sel f-regarding  action  strictly  so  called,  and  if  there 
were,  that  they  still  would  not  stand  outside  the  region  of  the  common 
concern."  For  an  individual's  private  conduct  may  well  affect  his 
functions  as  a member  of  the  community  and,  in  any  case,  the  community 
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cannot  be  indifferent  to  private  conduct  because:  "The  good  of  each 

is,  on  the  principle  of  the  common  good,  (a)  matter  of  concern  to 

an."21 

But,  he  acknowledges,  to  hold  that  the  community  is  concerned 

with  the  good  of  each  individual  is  to  open  the  door  to  the  argument 

22 

that  the  community  may  coerce  the  individual  for  his  own  good. 

However,  he  momentarily  puts  aside  this  question  to  take  up  the  more 

general  one  regarding  the  proper  use  of  compulsion  by  the  community. 

Generally  compulsion  is  proper  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  rights 

by  force  or  fraud,  including  such  actions  as  contracts  signed  by 

parties  of  unequal  strength  to  the  detriment  of  the  weaker.  "Thus, 

in  the  body  of  rights,  we  have  ...  a system  of  restraints  which  is 

23 

the  basis  of  a system  of  liberties." 

As  for  those  who  contend  that  if  the  state  may  compel  individuals 
in  the  name  of  the  common  good,  then  it  may  coerce  them  for  their 
own  good,  the  argument  goes  as  follows.  ' If  the  ground  for  the 
recognition  of  rights  and  for  compelling  recognition  of  them  is  the 
common  good,  then  the  common  good  has  its  rights  in  the  sense  of  its 
necessary  conditions.  Or,  since  the  common  good  is  embedded  in  the 
community,  in  the  social  structure,  the  needs  of  the  social  structure 
---the  conditions  of  its  maintenance  and  improvement — are  the  rights 
of  the  community  as  a whole.  And  the  community's  rights  entail 
duties  upon  the  individual  to  respect  and  serve  them.  Whereupon, 
when  an  individual  (or  minority)  claims  and  seeks  to  exercise  a right 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  community  is  contrary  to  the  common  good, 
has  not  the  community  the  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  that  in- 
dividual ? 
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Hobhouse,  in  constructing  his  objector's  argument,  is  careful 
to  note  that  on  this  theoretical  level  the  objector  is  making  no 
assumption  of  infallibility  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Rather, 
the  assumption  is  of  bona  fides  on  all  sides,  and  the  community  (or 
government)  acts  on  its  best  judgment.  Further,  the  objector  would 
point  out,  it  is  empirically  the  case  that  governments  pass  laws 
for  the  common  good  and  demand  universal  compliance,  and  rightly 
coerce  anyone  caught  violating  these  laws.  Finally,  suppose  two 
individuals  or  groups  put  forth  claims  to  liberties  which  clash 
irreconcil ably . The  government  can  only  recognize  the  claim  which 
accords  most  with  the  common  good,  and  suppress  the  other.  In  sum, 
if  a right  to  a liberty  is  justified  by  its  contribution  to  the  common 
good,  then  has  not  the  community  the  right  to  compel  the  individual 
for  his  own  good  since  his  good  is  necessarily  part  of  the  common 
good? 

Flobhouse  answers  that  the  objector's  argument  fails  to  grasp 

the  basic  nature  of  liberty. 

Liberty  rests  on  the  spiritual  (i.e.  moral  or 
normative)  nature  of  the  social  bond,  and  on  the 
rational  character  of  the  Common  Good. 25 

The  social  bond--the  normative  order--unites  moral  agents  and,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  seen,  these  agents  act  morally  only  when  they  make 
their  choices  autonomously.  And  within  the  moral  order  the  in- 
dividual 's  good  is  the  development  of  his  personality  as  a moral 
agent.  It  follows,  first,  that  the  notion  of  coercing  a moral  agent 
for  his  own  good  is  sel f-contradictory  and,  second,  that  the  common 
good  of  a society  of  moral  agents  cannot  therefore  rest  on  coercion. 
Therefore, 
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it  is  only  by  action  on  a man's  reason  and  feelings 
that  his  good  is  to  be  sought  and  thus  that  it  is 
only  through  this  rational  or  spiritual  medium  that 
the  Common  Good  is  to  flourish. 26 

Hence,  liberty  is  crucial  to  the  normative  order,  and  Hobhouse  holds 
that 

even  if  we  had  achieved  finality  in  the  theory  of 
life  we  should  have  to  lead  men  up  to  it  through 
freedom  rather  than  bend  them  to  conformity  by 
coercion.  But  if  we  are  far  from  finality  and 
all  of  us  alike  have  to  learn,  freedom  becomes 
a necessity  not  merely  for  individual  but  for 
collective  progress.27 

The  other  underlying  condition  of  liberty,  the  rational  character 
of  the  common  good,  calls  for  the  widest  practical  tolerance  of 
opinions  and  actions.  For  the  autonomous  moral  agent  develops  his 
personality  through  the  application  of  reason  to  experience.  "The 
function  of  reason  is  to  harmonize  experience,"  and  the  resulting 
judgments  are  rational  in  the  measure  that  they  form  a coherent,  or 
rational,  whole. 

The  first  principle  in  conducting  this  process 
is,  that  no  experience  can  be  left  out  and  no 
inference  from  or  judgment  formed  upon  experience 
rejected  or  modified  except  on  the  ground  of  a 
demonstrated  inconsistency  which  it  would  intro- 
duce into  the  order  of  thought. 28 

Since  in  practice  individuals  differ  in  experiences  and  in  their 

interpretations  of  them,  each  individual  is  "a  separate  medium  of 

truth.  Precisely  in  proportion  to  his  divergence  from  the  normal  a 

man  may  contribute  something  fresh  to  the  common  stock."  The  worth 

of  his  contribution  is  measured  by  the  criterion  of  the  rational 

good,  its  fit  with  the  ongoing  body  of  knowledge.  Thus,  to  suppress 

his  liberty  to  possibly  contribute  to  the  common  stock  "is  to  abdicate 

the  function  of  reason.  ..."  And  thus  Hobhouse  concludes:  "The 
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ultimate  foundation  of  liberty,  then,  is  that  it  is  a condition  of 

29 

spiritual  growth." 

Still,  he  concedes,  granting  the  individual  the  widest  practical 
liberty  has  its  price  because  "so  far  as  a man  is  free  to  do  right 
he  is  also  free  to  do  wrong.  He  cannot  be  free  to  make  the  best  of 
himself  without  also  being  free  to  reject  the  best.  ..."  Bt  if, 
on  the  ground  of  indispensable  autonomy,  we  must  grant  the  individual 
the  freedom  to  be  wrong,  does  this  not  rule  out  coercing  him  under 
any  circumstances?  Not  so,  Hobhouse  replies,  because  "this  is  to 
ignore  the  effects  of  the  mistakes  or  crimes  of  A on  the  fortunes  of 
B and  C and  the  community  at  large."  For  the  wrong-doing  of  A may 
invade  the  rights  of  others  or  of  the  community,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  are  entitled  to  security  of  their  rights. 

Whereupon,  Hobhouse  acknowledges,  we  seem  to  have  returned  in 
large  measure  to  both  the  traditional  liberal  formula  that  liberty 
is  limited  by  the  like  liberty  of  others,  and  to  the  notion  of  self- 
regarding  acts.  But  he  holds  that  there  are  three  essential  dif- 
ferences between  his  formulation  on  the  proper  use  of  constraint  and 
the  others. 

Instead  of  the  "like"  liberty  which  we  easily  saw 
to  be  too  simple,  we  must  read  "any  one  of  a 
system  of  liberties."  Secondly,  this  system  can- 
not be  defined  by  the  individual  himself  for  him- 
self, ( i . e . purely  in  terms  of  self-interest)  but 
must  be  defined  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  community 
on  the  basis  of  the  general  well-being.  Thirdly, 
there  are  rights  of  the  community  as  an  organ- 
ized whole  to  be  added  to  the  rights  which  in- 
terest its  members  as  individuals.  Again,  our 
principle  puts  the  doctrine  that  self-regarding 
acts  are  free  in  the  form  that  acts  are  free  so 
far  as  they  are  self-regarding,  and  bases  it  not 
on  the  indifference  of  the  community  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  on  the  need  of  the  community  for 
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individual  judgment  and  character,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  building  up  character  by  coer- 
cion. 30 

He  now  picks  up  an  issue  left  dangling:  The  assumption  made  for 

theoretical  reasons  that  the  state  exercises  its  coercive  powers 
honestly  and  intelligently.  He  notes  that  it  was  "a  large  assump- 
tion, and  one  that  is  unfortunately  too  often  out  of  accord  with  the 
31 

facts."  Not  only  is  the  morality  of  the  state  notoriously  low  in 

external  affairs,  but  in  domestic  affairs  the  state  "is  improvident 

and  clumsy."  But  despite  these  admitted  drawbacks: 

It  has  been  absolutely  necessary  in  modern  times 
to  extend  the  functions  of  the  state  in  two 
directions.  One  is  the  better  protection  of 
personal  rights--parti cul arly  in  the  economic 
sphere.  The  other  is  the  organization  of  public 
resources  for  certain  common  objects,  e.g.  edu- 
cation and  for  the  sharing  of  economic  burdens 
and  advantages  as  by  Unemployment  Insurance. 32 

But  while  state  intervention  in  these  spheres  has  been  beneficial  to 

liberty,  it  does  not  imply  that  state  intervention  is  automatically 

benevolent.  On  the  contrary,  state  intervention  is  definitely  opposed 

to  liberty  when  it 

enters  upon  the  control  of  personal  and  family 
life,  determining  what  men  may  buy  and  sell, 
restricts  emigration  and  immigration,  requires 
constant  registration  for  all  manner  of  reasons, 
develops  a system  of  espionage  and  persecutes 
advanced  opinion. 33 

In  other  words,  whether  the  increasingly  activist  state  is  a boon  or 

threat  to  freedom  depends  on  the  type  of  intervention.  Hobhouse 

stresses  this  point  because: 

We  have  been  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a 
simple  opposition  between  personal  liberty  and 
state  control . There  are  . . . other  enemies  of 
liberty  besides  the  State,  and  it  is  in  fact  by 
the  State  that  we  have  fought  them.  Hence  . . . 
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much  of  the  extension  of  State  authority  has 
been  friendly  to  liberty.  . . .34 

I will  conclude  by  citing  a long  passage  which  succinctly  sums  up 
Hothouse's  theory  of  liberty  based  on  the  principle  of  harmony,  in- 
cluding his  contention  that  liberty  must  be  defined  as  a complex  of 
both  positive  and  negative  elements. 

It  is  in  its  political  aspect  that  liberty  reveals 
itself  most  clearly  in  its  essence  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  social  will.  A community  is  free  in 
the  degree  in  which  will  replaces  force  as  the 
basis  of  social  relations,  and  this  again  means 
the  degree  in  which  a fundamental  harmony  is 
established  as  a firm  basis  of  co-operation  under- 
lying all  divergence  of  individual  and  sectional 
desire.  The  prime  condition  of  such  harmony  is 
what  we  may  call  the  Right  of  Reason,  which  is 
that  desires  should  be  free  to  express  themselves, 
that  opinions  should  be  heard,  claims  considered, 
and  decisions  taken  on  discussion.  The  second 
condition  is  that  when  a claim  is  rejected  and 
the  freedom  of  an  individual  curtailed,  this 
should  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Common  Good 
and  not  of  any  private  or  personal  preference. 

Thirdly,  the  Common  Good  rests  on  the  enlargement 
of  mind  and  development  of  character  throughout 
the  community,  which  in  turn  depends  on  freedom 
in  thought  and  responsibility  in  action.  Hence 
the  restraints  required  by  the  common  good  take 
the  form  of  a system  of  rights  which  defines  the 
field  of  liberty,  and  where  no  right  is  invaded 
there  is  no  restriction.  Lastly,  since  our  under- 
standing of  the  Common  Good  and  its  true  conditions 
is  imperfect,  there  must  be  the  continuous  right 
of  criticism  and  amendment,  which  brings  us  back 
to  our  first  principle  of  the  rights  of  Reason. 

We  defined  Liberty  at  the  outset  negatively  as 
the  absence  of  external  constraint,  positively 
as  self-determination.  Our  discussion  of  social 
liberty  has  shown  that  the  two  definitions  are 
intelligible  and  applicable  if  taken  in  close 
connection  with  one  another.  There  must  be  re- 
straints in  any  society,  but  in  a free  community 
they  are  those  which  human  wills  in  co-operation 
impose  on  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  common 
end,  and,  since  this  end  is  a Harmony,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  approached  the  restraints  are 
merged  in  willing  acceptance.  Thus  the  principle 
of  Liberty  is  a project  of  social  harmony  and 
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the  realisation  of  liberty  the  measure  of  its 
success.  In  more  exact  analysis  the  end  is  the 
harmonious  energizing  of  Mind  in  the  plentitude 
of  its  development.  . . .35 


Justice  and  Equality 


Hobhouse  next  applies  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good  to  the 
concepts  of  justice  and  equality,  noting  that  long  ago  Aristotle 
correctly  pointed  out  that  the  just  is  a form  of  the  equal.  Never- 
theless it  remains  the  case  that  while  everyone  is  in  favor  of 
justice,  "many  fear  and  detest  the  word  equality."  The  questions  at 
issue,  then,  are 

How  is  this  difference  in  authority  to  be  ex- 
plained? What  is  justice  in  a community,  and 
assuming  that  by  the  term  we  mean  the  right 
ordering  of  human  relations,  what  is  its  true 
connection  with  equal ity?36 

He  turns  first  to  the  controversial  and  complicated  notion  of 

equality,  seeking  out  those  conceptualizations  which  are  prima  facie 

tenable.  He  starts  with  the  famous  principle  that  all  men  are  by 

nature  equal,  and  finds  that  it  has  two  possible  interpretations. 

It  may  mean  that  men  are  by  nature  endowed  with 
equal  gifts  or  innate  capacities.  This  is  an 
allegation  of  fact  which  is  untrue.  It  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  mean  that  all  have  equal  rights, 
and  this  is  an  allegation  of  ethical  principle 
that  at  least  merits  examination. 37 

But  even  in  the  latter  sense,  he  points  cut,  the  notion  that  "all  men 

have  equal  rights,  taken  as  it  stands,  would  make  a hash  of  social 

relations."  For  it  implies  a type  of  anarchy  in  which,  for  example, 

the  convicted  murderer  maintains  his  rights,  and  a child  would  have 

no  more  of  a claim  on  his  mother  than  any  other  child.  Moreover,  we 
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have  already  seen  that  rights  are  not  attributes  of  individuals  per 
se,  but  are  (along  with  duties)  terms  of  social  relations.  Therefore, 
the  idea  that  all  have  equal  rights  is  intelligible  only  when  taken 
to  mean  that  all  are  equal  in  the  freedom  or  opportunity  to  enter 
into  those  relationships  deemed  legitimate  by  the  community.  In- 
terpreted thusly,  the  equal-rights  doctrine  is  at  least  prima  facie 
tenable. 

The  approach  of  the  equal -rights  doctrine  is  to  consider  the 
ways  in  which  men  may  be  considered  equal  despite  the  differences 
among  them.  This  contrasts  with  the  Aristotelian  approach  which 
starts  with  the  differences  and  "regards  equality  as  essentially 
an  adjustment  in  which  differences  of  persons  ...  is  made  a basis 
of  corresponding  differences  of  treatment."  For  according  to 
Aristotle,  "Injustice  arises  when  equals  are  treated  unequally,  and 
also  when  unequals  are  treated  equally."  The  objects  of  this  propor- 
tionate treatment  may  be  any  of  the  things  men  desire:  honor,  office, 

wealth,  etc.  These  are  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  "some 
quality,  character  or  achievement  of  the  persons  concerned." 

Aristotle  noted,  however,  that  the  basis  for  proportionate  equality 
differed  in  different  social  systems,  and  were  variously  birth,  rank 
or  office,  and  wealth.  Additionally,  the  basis  could  be  simply  the 
status  of  free  men  as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  then  "arithmetic"  or 
absolute  equality  was  substituted  for  proportionate  equality.  How- 
ever, Aristotle  concluded  that  the  proper  basis  for  proportionate 
equality  was  merit.  Thus  for  him"distributive  justice  . . . is  . . . 
an  equality  in  the  proportion  of  merit  to  rights." 
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But,  Hobhouse  notes,  as  a matter  of  historical  fact  the  criterion 
of  merit,  or  desert,  for  distributive  justice  has  not  been  favored. 

He  cites  the  English  nobleman  who  preferred'  to  be  honored  with  The 
Order  of  the  Garter  "because  there  was  no  damned  nonsense  about  merit 
in  it."  Or  take  the  old  British  naval  prize  regulations  which  awarded 
one  share  to  the  ordinary  seaman  and  four  thousand  shares  to  the 
admiral.  The  basis  for  this  distribution  was,  says  Hobhouse,  "that 
the  admiral  belonged  to  the  class  which  enforced  the  rate  and  the 
seaman  to  the  class  which  had  to  take  what  it  could  get."  Still,  he 
points  out,  given  a social  system  which  legitimized  such  great  dis- 
tributive disparity,  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  deprive  the  admiral 
of  his  gain  since  it  was  awarded  by  law.  That  is,  the  injustice  of 
the  distribution  reflected  the  social  system  itself,  its  standards 

of  justice.  Hence,  Hobhouse ‘concludes,  in  an  analysis  of  justice 

38 

"social  systems  are  ...  as  much  in  question  as  anything  else." 

As  to  proportionate  equality  and  the  use  of  merit  or  desert  to 
justify  it,  he  points  out  that  the  term  "proportionate"  implies 
quantitative  measurement  and,  hence,  requires  commensurable  factors. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Consider,  for  example,  "A  has 
routine  work,  B a skilled  job,  C hard  taxing  toil,  D intermittent 
occasion  for  highly  responsible  decisions."  Since  these  differences 
are  clearly  qualitative,  how  would  one  arrive  at  a proportionate 
equality  of  payment  for  them?  The  economist,  Hobhouse  notes,  would 
say  that  their  respective  payments  are  correctly  determined  by  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace.  But,  Hobhouse  objects,  the  economist's 

answer  is  a description  of  the  working  of  the  economic  system,  and  not 

39 

a statement  of  ethical  principle. 
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A further  problem  is  raised  by  the  term  "desert"  itself.  Does 
it  refer  to  effort  or  to  result?  Suppose  three  workers  in  the  same 
shop:  A is  industrious  but  not  very  skillful;  B is  skillful  but  a 

slacker  and  produces  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  A but  with  half 
the  effort;  and  C is  as  industrious  as  A and  as  skillful  as  B.  What 
is  the  ethically  proper  desert  for  each  of  them?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  customers  for  the  articles  produced  by  A,  B,  and 
C,  who  are  concerned  basically  with  the  resul t--qual ity  and  price — 
and  not  with  the  tribulations  of  the  producers.  It  seems  to  Hobhouse 
that  on  the  principle  of  proportionate  equality  so  far  considered  one 
may  argue  with  equal  force  for  either  desert  based  on  effort  or  on 
result.  He  therefore  delays  deciding  between  them  until  the  meaning 
of  justice  is  clarified. 

But  now,  modern  states  also  grant  to  individuals  certain  equali- 
ties of  treatment,  i .e.  rights,  that  are  not  based  on  desert  at  all. 
Most  obvious,  for  example,  the  rights  of  infants  have  no  basis  in 
desert.  And  even  the  criminal  condemned  to  death  is  not  held  to  be 
absolutely  rightless.  Hence,  Hobhouse  maintains: 

Unless  these  principles  of  the  modern  state  are 
altogether  unsound,  it  results  that  if  some  rights 
are  contingent  on  services  or  liable  to  forfeiture 
by  crime  or  neglect,  there  are  others  which  attach 
to  a member  of  the  community,  or  even  to  a human 
being  as  such. 40 

Yet  even  these  universal  rights  are  not  necessarily  absolute.  They 
may  be  modified  by  the  proportionate  principle  "to  each  according  to 
his  needs."  Thus,  for  example,  if  a society  must  ration  its  food, 
it  will  assign  different  amounts  to  men  doing  hard  physical  labor 
than  to  office  workers,  or  to  women  and  children.  The  operative 
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principle  here  is  that  "the  claim  of  a need  is  proportionate  to  its 
urgency.  We  may  then  regard  even  the  most  universal  of  common  rights 
of  man  as  proportionate  to  their  needs.  ..." 

What  these  varying  conceptions  of  equality,  all  prima  facie 

tenable,  share,  Hobhouse  contends,  is  that  "they  start  from  a common 

• 41 

principle.  A man's  rights  depend  on  his  personal ity. " That  is,  the 

various  rights  to  equalities  of  treatment,  proportionate  or  otherwise, 

are  his  needs  as  a moral  agent,  or  personality. 

They  may  be  held  qualified  by  what  the  man  has 
done,  is  doing,  or  about  to  do,  that  is  by  desert. 

Desert  may  be  measured  by  effort  . . . or  by  . . . 
achievement.  . . , but  in  any  case  it  is  a func- 
tion of  personality.  Lastly,  a man's  personal 
relations  to  another  person  may  affect  his 
obligations.  But  in  relation  to  persons  all 
that  is  outside  personality  is  extraneous  and 
irrelevant,  and  to  admit  it  is  to  admit  inequal- 
ity. This  is,  I think,  the  fundamental  equal i- 
tarian  conception  in  relation  to  persons. 

He  adds  that  the  various  conceptions  of  equality  are  not  mutually 

exclusive  but  may  be  combined  in  arriving  at  proportionate  equality. 

"For  example,  need  and  desert  might  both  enter  into  consideration, 

and  in  desert  both  effort  and  attainment." 

Hobhouse  now  examines  the  bearing  of  these  principles  of  equality 

on  the  concept  of  justice.  He  starts  by  drawing  attention  to  the 

kind  of  equality  embedded  in  the  notion  of  rule  by  law. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  law  is  a rule  couched  in 
universal  terms  and  applied  impartially,  that  is, 
with  accurate  equality,  to  all  cases  that  fall 
within  its  definitions.  The  law  may  be  good  or 
bad,  the  definition  may  be  wide  and  abstract,  or 
concrete  and  elaborate  in  its  differentiations. 

As  judged  by  an  ethical  standard,  the  rule  itself 
may  be  just  or  unjust.  It  may  app-1  y to  all  men 
as  men,  or  it  may  differentiate  between  one 
class  and  another.  But  within  the  terms  of  its 
definition  it  is  a universal  rule  impartially 

applied.« 
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Ancient  law  tended  toward  differential  definitions  according  to  class 
or  caste,  man  or  woman,  citizen  or  alien,  etc.  But  in  modern  states 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  the 
granting  of  "certain  fundamental  rights  and  duties  ...  to  all  human 
beings,  irrespective  of  rank,  age,  sex,  race  and  even  citizenship." 
This  modern  impartiality  or  equality  of  the  law  does  not  prevent  the 
imposing  of  special  or  particular  rights  and  duties  on  certain  cate- 
gories, such  as  employers,  or  landlords,  or  trade  unions.  But  these 
"special  obligations  are  developed  by  their  application  to  the  varying 
relations  of  men  and  particular  requirements  of  the  common  good." 

And,  of  course,  special  cases  also  are  universalized,  applying 
impartially  to  all  who  fall  within  the  stipulated  category. 

Hobhouse  notes  that  the  impartiality  of  the  law  has  been  criti- 
cized on  the  ground  of  equity;  that  frequently  the  law  is  stated  in 
terms  so  general  that  it  cannot  cover,  and  thus  render  justice  to, 
particular  individuals  whose  circumstances  are  in  some  way  peculiar. 

To  this  objection  Hobhouse  answers,  "the  sufficient  reply  was  given 
by  Aristotle  that  while  equity  is  undoubtedly  the  rectification  of 
those  shortcomings  of  law  which  proceed  from  its  abstract  character, 
it  is  the  rectification  for  which  the  law-giver,  had  he  ‘been  there 
present,'  . . . would  have  provided."^'  The  point  is  that  the 
principle  of  impartiality  is  not  opposed  to  equity,  so  that  when  the 
law  is  given  greater  specification  to  meet  the  claims  of  equity  it 
must  still  be  applied  impartially.  For  to  admit  an  exception  to  the 
law,  even  on  grounds  of  commendable  sympathy,  is  unjust:  "it  is 
unjust  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  involves  an  ungrounded  inequality." 
However,  Hobhouse  quickly  adds  that  he  is  not  saying  that  the 
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impartial  administration  of  laws  is  what  makes  them  good.  The  laws 

themselves  are  either  good  or  not  good.  A law  is  deemed  "good"  in 

virtue  of  its  service  to  the  common  good,  but 

the  reason  for  terming  it  just  instead  of  merely 
good  is  its  impartiality,  i.e.  a form  of  equal ity.45 

However,  since  the  impartiality  of  administration  cannot  ignore 

equity,  laws  "may  involve  all  sorts  of  inequalities  of  treatment." 

For  example,  where  law  or  custom  recognizes  the  principle  of  kinship 

the  right  of  inheritance  is  granted,  so  that  at  a man's  death  his 

estate  does  not  revert  to  the  community  to  be  shared  by  all.  Or,  again 

on  the  kinship  principle,  law  or  custom  places  parents  under  special 

obligation  to  their  own  children  only,  not  to  children  generally. 

The  justification  of  all  such  specific  rules  of 
law,  custom  or  sentiment,  is  that  taken  as  a whole 
they  work  harmoniously , the  variety  of  human 
activities,  and  the  prescribed  relations  of  feel- 
ings and  dealings  being  such  as  on  the  whole  to 
make  the  best  life  for  the  community.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding all  impartiality  of  application  of 
rules,  there  may  be  great  variety  in  the  dealings 
which  they  contemplate,  and  this  variation  will 
be  just  by  our  definition  if  in  sum  it  works  for 
the  common  good. 46 

Hobhouse  is  aware  that  he  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  justice  is 
dependent  on,  or  derivative  from,  the  common  good;  a false  impression 
arising  from  having  discussed  justice  only  in  relation  to  the  rule  of 
law.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  take  up  the  concept  of  justice 
itself  and  its  relation  to  the  principle  of  harmony,  which  will 
reveal  that  justice  is  a constituent  element  of  the  common  good. 

Hobhouse  declares: 

The  fundamental  principle  of  justice  is  simply 
that  moral  judgments  are  universal.  That  which 
itself,  without  further  qualifications  or  condi- 
tions, is  good,  is  good  universally,  that  which 
in  the  same  way  is  bad  is  bad  universal ly. 47 
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(This  assertion  is,  of  course,  an  instance  of  his  central  epistem- 
ological proposition  that  a judgment,  if  true,  holds  categorical ly , 
and  of  the  supporting  evidence--examined  in  Chapter  V— that  the  same 
principle  of  rationality,  within  the  single  systemic  whole  that 
reality  is,  holds  alike  for  thought,  for  external  material  reality, 
and  for  moral  relations.)  He  notes  the  possible  objection  that  in 
practice  moral  judgments  are  not  always  universal  because  "circum- 
stances alter  cases."  For  example,  while  it  is  morally  good  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  not  good  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  enemy  in  wartime. 
Hobhouse  replies: 

Be  it  so.  It  follows  that  truth-telling  is  not 
without  further  qualifications  and  conditions  to 
be  deemed  good.  Those  qualifications  and  condi- 
tions must  be  brought  into  the  definition  of  the 
act  before  we  deem  it  unambiguously  good. 4° 

And  when  these  provisos--sor‘t  of  "intervening  variables"  in  the 

judgment  that  truth-telling  is  good--are  accorded  their  due  weight, 

we  are  back  to  the  original  proposition  that  a judgment,  if  true, 

holds  universally.  Or,  as  Hobhouse  says: 

What  is  unambiguously  good  is  good  universally. 

This  axiom  is  essential  to  the  rational  character 
of  moral  judgments,  and  it  was  by  insisting  upon 
it  . . . that  we  established  the  principle  of 
harmony.  It  (the  axiom)  is  involved  in  the  prin- 
ciple (of  harmony)  not  strictly  as  a consequence, 
but  rather  as  a logical  condition  of  the  principle 
itself  « 

That  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principle  of  harmony  logically  rests 

upon  the  axiom  that  rationality,  within  the  whole  of  systematic 

reality,  implies  determinate  or  necessary  relations,  i.e.  universals. 

It  follows  (1)  that  v/hat  is  unambiguously  good 
for  a person  is  good  for  every  person;  and  (2) 
that  if  something  good  for  one  person  is  not  good 
for  another,  the  difference  must  rest  upon  a 
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ground,  and  such  a ground  must  be  some  other 
good  of  universal  character  and  applicability.^ 

Thus,  the  grounds  for  granting  A differential  treatment  over  B may 

be  (1)  that  his  need  is  greater,  or  (2)  that  to  satisfy  A would 

accord  with  the  common  good  while  the  claim  of  B conflicts  with 

it.  But  in  any  case  the  ground  for  differential  treatment  must  be 

a universal  one  "so  that  if  circumstances  are  reversed  it  will  be 

B who  is  to  gain.  . . . " 

These  provisions,  without  which  the  rule  of  doing 
good  and  avoiding  bad  cannot  be  stated  in  uni- 
versal terms,  imply  the  equal  consideration  of 
A,  B and  all  persons  concerned  in  the  transaction 
as  finally  determining  the  good  of  the  trans- 
action.51 

Therefore,  Hobhouse  concludes,  justice  is  not  dependent  on  the  common 
good  or  harmony,  but  rather  it  "is  one  of  the  premises  on  which 
Harmony  is  founded." 

Since  the  common  good  is  the  criterion  by  which  claims  for 

equality  and  justice  are  judged,  once  again  the  question  arises 

whether  there  is  "a  final,  theoretical ly  irreducible,  conflict  between 

52 

the  good  of  one  and  the  good  of  all."  And  again  Hobhouse  emphasizes 
that  the  common  good  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  some  end-state 
standing  apart  and  above  the  individuals  of  the  community.  Rather, 
the  principle  of  harmony  "holds  that  acts  and  institutions  are  good 
. . . because  they  make  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a good 
shared  by  every  single  person  whom  they  effect."  And  since  "the 
common  good  is  . . . the  total  of  all  lives  that  are  in  mutual 
harmony,"  it  follows  that  "even  a single  personality  thwarted  in  a 
harmonious  development  of  which  it  was  capable  is  a loss  to  the 
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common  life."  In  short,  Hobhouse's  conception  of  the  common  good 
maintains  the  traditional  liberal  emphasis  on  individual  worth. 

Yet,  the  needs  of  the  social  system  itself— the  community  as  a 
whole — can  hardly  be  ignored  since  the  common  good  requires  that  it 
function  properly.  The  various  functions  of  the  system  require  the 
services  of  its  members  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  must 
be  provided  with  conditions  sufficient  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
services.  If,  for  example,  a member  is  given  "a  certain  political 
responsibility  he  must  be  furnished  with  adequate  power."  The  two 
requirements — maintenance  of  the  functions  of  the  system  and  suffi- 
cient provision  to  the  members  to  fulfill  those  functions— are  grounds 
for  differential  treatment.  Taking  into  account  these  new  grounds 
for  differential  treatment,  Hobhouse  finds: 

We  may  then  def ine‘Distributive  Justice  as  equal 
satisfaction  of  equal  needs,  subject  to  adequate 
maintenance  of  useful  functions. 53 

He  then,  as  usual,  takes  up  various  possible  objections  to  his 

arguments  to  this  point.  But  we  need  not  follow  him  here  because  his 

replies  are,  in  effect,  repetitions  of  his  arguments.  However,  one 

passage  cannot  be  ignored.  He  asserts  that 

the  rational  good  is  one  in  which  all  persons 
share  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  their 
social  personality.  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  proportionate  equality  in  the  Com- 
mon Good,  the  governing  conception  of  social 
justice. 54 

Hobhouse,  however,  is  not  yet  ready  to  state  his  conclusions  on 
the  nature  of  justice  and  equality,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

He  first  offers  a chapter  on  "Personal  Justice,"  by  which  he  means 
retributive  justice,  and  another  on  "The  Payment  of  Service"  which 
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outlines  a just  economic  system  based  on  the  criterion  of  the  rational 
good. 

55 

The  chapter  on  retributive  justice,  punishments  and  rewards, 
is  only  eight-and-one-hal f pages,  and  makes  a single  point.  Society, 
in  seeking  to  influence  the  behavior  of  its  members,  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  must  direct  its  efforts  to  the  wil  1 of  the  moral 
agents.  By  means  of  rewards  the  community  induces  its  members  to 
voluntarily  perform  the  services  required  to  maintain  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  social  system.  The  outcome  of  the  system  of  rewards  is 
a harmonization  of  private  and  common  interests.  The  ethical  question 
here  is  whether  the  rewards  are  adequate  to  both  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  and  to  the  needs  of  the  system  (which  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter). 

As  to  punishment,  the  community's  right  to  safeguard  both  its 

members  individually  and  the  system  as  a whole  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  Hobhouse's  point  is  that  physical  punishment  alone  is  ethically 

insufficient  because  desired  moral  behavior  cannot  be  induced  by 

coercion.  Therefore,  the  community  must  direct  its  efforts  to  the 

will  of  the  wrongdoer.  As  Hobhouse  puts  it, 

the  only  punishment  which  is  desirable  in  itself 
is  an  inward  and  spiritual  process  which  society 
cannot  ensure.  In  inflicting  physical  penalties, 
society  is  justified  only  by  the  needs  of  its 
own  safety,  and  even  so,  must  have  the  good  and 
not  the  evil  of  the  criminal  in  view  so  far  as 
the  conditions  of  this  safety  allow. 56 

The  next  chapter  takes  up  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
community's  system  of  rewards  designed  to  harmonize  private  needs 
and  interests  with  those  of  the  system  as  a whole.  That  is,  Hobhouse 
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is  here  judging  the  economic  system  of  remuneration  for  services  by 
his  ethical  standard  of  the  rational  good. 

The  economic  system  functions  by  means  of  a process  of  exchange; 
the  individual  exchanges  the  value  of  his  labor  for  shares  in  the 
values  of  others'  labors.  Hobhouse  asks,  "What  is  the  rule  of 
justice  in  this  (exchange)?" 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a two-party  exchange,  entered  into 
freely,  each  is  satisfied  that  he  has  received  equal  value  for  what 
he  has  given.  But  in  a complex  economic  system  each  exchange  is  but 
a link  in  a complicated  series  of  exchanges.  Here  the  individual 
cannot  immediately  determine  whether  he  is  receiving  fair  value  in 
return  for  what  he  offers.  Thus,  a complex  system  of  exchange  pre- 
supposes a standard  of  value  permitting  the  evaluation  of  all  things 
exchanged.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  standard  is  monetary  price, 
what  one  pays  or  receives  for  things.  But  price  is  basically  a 
mechanism  of  the  exchange  system,  and  not  as  such  an  ethical 
standard.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  determine  the  justness  of  an 
economic  system  we  must  apply  the  principles  of  justice  that  have 
so  far  emerged  under  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good.  This 
being  so. 


it  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  economic  field 
justice  will  be  achieved  by  exchange  of  equal 
value  provided  the  standard  of  value  is  fixed  by 
justice  in  general.  Now  the  general  principles 
of  justice  as  laid  down  above  are  that  there 
shall  be  equal  provision  for  equal  needs  subject 
to  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  functions  by 
which  such  needs  are  supplied,  and  this  latter 
clause  was  further  defined  as  covering  the  har- 
monization of  the  private  interests  of  the  per- 
former of  the  functions  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity. These  are  the  principles  of  just 
economic  organization  to  which  the  standard  of 
value  must  be  accomodated. 57 
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Application  of  the  principles  of  justice  to  the  economic  system  yields 

four  "consequences,"  or  propositions. 

The  first  consequence  is  that  the  general  economy 
should  be  directed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
members  of  the  community  in  proportion  to  urgency, 
but  always  in  such  a manner  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  maintain  the  necessary  economic 
functions. 58 

The  qualifying  clause  leads  to  the  distinction  between  non-productive 
and  productive  members  within  the  community.  And  among  the  non- 
productive Hobhouse  further  distinguishes  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
children,  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  "the  permanently  defective," 
and  on  the  other  hand,  "the  wastrel  and  the  criminal."  The  first 
four  classes  "have  a moral  claim  on  us  for  the  best  that  we  can 
afford."  But  the  latter  two,  who  perform  no  service  to  society 
although  capable  of  so  doing,  are  entitled  only  to  those  minimal 
needs  to  which  all  moral  agents  are  entitled.  Hence,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  basic  needs  should  be  so  devised 


as  to  lay  no  crippling  burden  on  production  and 
offer  no  encouragement  to  idleness.  Need  simply 
as  need  is  a claim,  but  not  a completely  vali- 
dated claim  till  its  bearing  on  function  has 
been  considered. 59 

The  second  "consequence"  of  applying  the  principles  of  justice 

to  the  economic  system  is  that 

there  is  no  method  for  acquiring  wealth  except 
by  social  service.  There  is  no  functionless 
wealth  and  no  opportunity  of  earning  income  by 
socially  useless  or  unjurious  work. 


The  third  consequence  is  that  the  lowest  remuner- 
ation for  work  done  is  that  which  will  maintain 
the  least  capable  worker,  not  employed  from 
charity  but  actually  required  by  the  operation 
of  the  industrial  system,  in  a condition  of  full 


civic  efficiency. 


60 
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By  "a  condition  of  full  civic  efficiency"  Hobhouse  means  earnings 
sufficient  to  enable  the  worker  "to  develop  and  exercise  his  facul- 
ties. ..."  He  can  pay  for  all  the  services  required  by  himself  and 
his  family  which  the  community  itself  does  not  provide.  "This  is  the 
lowest  standard  required  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  worker  and 
the  community,  for  without  it  the  producer  does  not  secure  the  ele- 
mentary and  essential  conditions  of  a good  life." 

The  fourth  consequence  is  that  every  increase  of 
effort,  whether  due  to  the  arduousness  of  the 
work  or  the  increased  application  of  the  worker, 
involves  an  additional  human  cost  and  earns  justly 
a proportionate  reward.  Just  remuneration  must 
suffice  to  cover  all  vital  costs.  In  making  up 
the  account  we  must  moreover  allow  for  the  costs 
of  training,  and  this  will  in  general  put  the 
more  skilled  work  on  a higher  basis  than  the 
less  ski lied. 

As  usual  Hobhouse  takes  up  several  possible  objections  to  his 

four  consequences,  but  I will  consider  only  one  of  them  since  his  reply 

to  it  pretty  well  suffices  for  all.  It  will  be  objected,  he  notes, 

that  the  least  skilled  cannot  earn  the  civic  minimum,  that  they  do 

not  produce  equivalent  value  as  shown  by  their  actual  earnings  in 

the  free  market.  Hobhouse  answers,  first,  that  "in  a competitive 

system  what  an  individual  can  earn  depends  not  only  on  his  power  to 

work,  but  on  his  power  of  getting  himself  paid  for  it."  And  second, 

he  again  points  out  that  we  are  discussing  not  the  workings  of  a 

62 

competitive  economic  system  but  the  principles  of  a just  one. 


Hobhouse  now  spells  out  the  results  of  applying  the  criterion 
of  the  rational  good  to  questions  of  "the  function  of  justice  in 
ethics  and  the  relation  of  justice  to  equality."  Recalling  that  by 
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justice  he  means  the  right  ordering  of  human  relations,  his  first 

conclusion  is  that:  "Justice  is  the  principle  of  rationality  in 

ethics.  . . Or,  we  may  put  it,  justice  reflects  the  principle  of 

rationality  in  reality;  the  rationality  which  yields  the  axiom  that 

a judgment,  including  a moral  one,  if  true,  holds  universally.  This 

means  that  within  a human  social  system  every  individual  has  a claim 

upon  the  good.  And  since  these  claims  are  mutual  (or  interdependent) 

it  follows  that  a true  good  is  only  that  "which  can  enter  into  a 

working  whole  harmonizing  the  goods  of  each  and  all."  It  further 

follows  that  this  harmony  takes  the  form  of 

a system  in  which  the  due  of  every  element  is 
determined  on  universal  grounds  in  accordance 
with  its  relations  to  the  system  as  a whole.  The 
assignment  of  these  grounds  and  the  determination 
of  these  mutual  relations  is  the  special  function 

of  justice. 63 

Every  person  has  his  needs,  and  every  person  not  incapacitated 
has  his  function  as  a constituent  element  of  the  social  system.  The 
task  of  justice  "is  to  harmonize  the  needs  with  one  another  and  the 
functions  with  the  needs."  As  to  needs,  justice  provides  equally  for 
equal  needs,  "subject  to  the  bearing  of  such  provision  upon  func- 
tions." As  to  functions,  justice  maintains  those  "which  best 
suppl(y)  general  needs  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  ..."  To 
secure  the  performance  of  functions  according  to  their  value,  while 
harmonizing  private  needs  with  common  needs,  justice  provides  dif- 
ferential rewards  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  function.  And 
finally, 

for  nonfunction  and  misfunction,  justice  supplies 
such  curative  and  preventive  treatment  as  reduces 
the  unavoidable  disharmony  to  its  lowest  level. 64 
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As  to  equality,  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good  reveals 

that 


it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  justice  in  the  sense 
that  every  person  and  every  function  capable  of 
harmony  must  be  equally  taken  into  account  in 
framing  the  plan  of  harmony.  All  that  is  har- 
monizable  must  be  harmonized,  and  in  this  funda- 
mental respect  none  is  before  or  after  another. 

It  follows  that  the  good  which  one  may  legiti- 
mately claim  all  may  claim  unless  there  is  a 
grounded  difference,  and  the  only  ultimate 
ground  of  difference  is  some  requirement  of  the 
working  system  of  harmony  as  a whole. 65 

Since  these  rationally-grounded  differences  based  on  need  or  func- 
tion frequently  include  factors  that  are  riot  commensurable,  justice 
requires  "qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  adjustment.  . . ." 
Hence,  justice  may  take  the  form  of  proportionate  equality  and 
proportionate  equality  is  just  when  the  grounds  for  differences  of 
treatment  are  applied  impartially.  And  thus  Hobhouse  concludes, 

justice  is  a form  of  equality,  but  what  form  is 
determined  by  its  primary  function  as  the  moral 
universal —that  which  makes  the  good  every- 
where applicable  and  everywhere  self-consistent 
in  its  application.66 


Ideally,  I should  now  compare  Hobhouse's  formulations  of  justice 
and  equality  with  the  contemporary  literature  on  these  concepts. 

But  the  literature  is  so  extensive,  diverse,  and  even  contradictory 
that  a minimally-adequate  discussion  would  require  a far  too-lengthy 
disruption  of  our  central  task.  Hence,  I will  limit  myself  to  some 
remarks  on  the  primary  difference  between  Hobhouse's  methodology 
and  that  of  contemporary  thinkers.  The  latters'  approach  is  charac- 
terized by  the  general  assumption  that  values  are  not  amenable  to 
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empirical  analysis.  Accordingly,  the  literature  on  both  justice  and 
equality  relies  very  heavily  on  "rational ity"— attempts  to  arrive  at 
conceptualizations  that  are  not  internally  contradictory.  Thus, 
for  example,  John  Rees  arrives  at  his  conceptualization  of  equality 
by  combining  A.  Phillips  Griffiths'  approach  to  ultimate  moral  prin- 
ciples with  the  good-reasons  approach.^  As  for  justice,  John  Rawls 
defines  it  in  terms  of  the  sort  of  social  contract  a rational  egoist 

to 

would  consent  to.  But  Robert  Nozick,  who  also  approaches  justice 

from  the  strategy  of  social -contract  rationality,  arrives  at  conclu- 

69 

sions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Rawls.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests, then,  that  Hobhouse's  criticism  of  this  (mainly  Kantian) 
rationalist  methodology  continues  to  hold.  He  pointed  out,  we  will 
recall,  that  a conceptualization  (or  theory)  may  be  perfectly  rational 
and  wholly  false;  it  may  be  flawlessly  logical  and  yet  have  no  cor- 
respondence with  experience.  And,  as  a result,  we  have  seen  that 
at  best  these  rationalist  approaches  yield  formal  conceptualizations, 
rules  and  procedures  without  substantive  content.  They  are  limited 
to  formal  propositions  because  what  concrete  behavior  is  in  fact 
rational  can  only  be  known  by  experience,  that  is,  empirically. 

But  as  long  as  these  rationalists  hold  to  the  dictum  that  an  "ought" 
cannot  be  derived  from  an  "is"  they  debar  themselves  from  the  very 
notion  of  empirical  testing. 
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Politics  and  the  Economic  System 

We  now  have  the  core  of  Hobhouse's  political  theory,  and  the 
remaining  four  chapters  of  The  Elements  of  Social  Justice,  while 
interesting,  are  on  a distinctly  different  level  of  theorizing.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  this  division  because  the  two  parts  are  of 
very  unequal  significance  for  his  political  theory.  The  conceptual- 
izations of  rights  and  duties,  liberty,  equality  and  justice  con- 
stitute the  architectonics  of  his  modern  liberal  polity;  the  founda- 
tions of  his  normative  order.  And  these  moral  concepts  are  impera- 
tives, they  must  be  met  to  achieve  his  vision  of  the  liberal 
democratic  society.  If  the  basic  validity  of  these  conceptualizations 
can  be  shown  to  be  untenable,  then  his  political  theory  collapses. 

But  the  last  four  chapters  deal  mainly  with  the  economic  system, 
with  specific  institutional  arrangements  which  Hobhouse  believes 
would  satisfy  the  moral  imperatives.  He  is  applying  the  criterion 
of  the  rational  good  to  the  institution  of  property  and  to  the 
economic  system  generally  to  arrive  at  policy  recommendations,  that 
is,  proposed  reforms.  These  reforms,  however,  are  instrumental , the 
means  he  believes  would  satisfy  the  moral  imperatives.  And  the  point 
is  this:  He  could  be  wrong  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  reforms 

and  this  would  not  as  such  invalidate  the  ethical  criteria.  For 
which  reforms  in  practice  will  in  fact  satisfy  the  criteria  can  only 
be  known  by  the  results  of  trying  them.  Therefore,  if  Hobhouse's 
concrete  instrumental  proposals  should  prove  deficient,  it  need 
signify  only  that  he  has  not  hit  upon  the  right  ones.  In  short, 
criticisms  of  Hobhouse's  proposed  reforms  will  be  of  slight  import 
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unl ess  they  can  be  shown  to  stem  necessarily  from  theoretical  weak- 
nesses in  his  basic  political  conceptualizations. 


Hobhouse  has  argued  that  if  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good 
were  implemented  "the  distribution  of  wealth  . . . would  depend 
entirely  upon  services  rendered."  The  chapter  on  "Property  and 
Economic  Organization"  deals  with  the  actual  distribution  of  wealth 
and  how  this  would  change  under  the  criterion.  Given  that  wealth 
depends  primarily  on  property,  he  sets  out  to  examine  "what  function 
property  subserves,  and  how  it  is  to  be  related  to  the  principles  of 
just  distribution." 

According  to  Hobhouse, 

a right  of  property  is  in  general  a recognized 
power  of  control  over  something.  The  right  may 
be  delegated,  or  shared,  and  it  may  be  limited  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  by  other  rights  of  control,  but 
so  far  as  it  extends  it  is  exclusive.  . . .70 

He  cautions  that  we  must  not  identify  "property"  solely  with  private 

property,  which  is  but  one  form  of  control  over  things.  There  are 

other  types,  including  common  or  public  property,  which  belong  to 

the  community  as  a whole,  e.g.  a public  park  or  a municipal  utilities 

system.  There  is  also  corporate  property  which  is  different  in  form 

from  private  property.  Given  the  variety  of  forms  that  rights  of 

property  assume,  we  must  expect  that  the  functions  of  property  will 

vary  widely. 


It  is  quite  possible,  e.g.  that  one  right  of 
private  property  might  serve  a useful  function, 
while  another  right  might  be  harmful,  and  to 
destroy  one  is  not  necessarily  to  impair  another. 
It  is  possible  that  private  control  of  one  kind 
of  object  may  in  general  be  a good  thing,  and 
public  control  of  another  kind  of  object  a better 
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thing,  and  the  absence  of  all  control  over  a 
third  object  an  equally  good  thing.  And  we  ought 
not  to  regard  criticism  of  one  given  kind  of 
property  as  criticism  of  all  kinds  of  property.7-*- 

The  general  function  of  the  designation  "property,"  Hobhouse 
suggests,  is  that  of  social  regulation.  It  abates  disputes  in  the 
competition  for  those  objects  which  are  in  limited  supply  but  widely 
desired.  The  primary  benefit  of  possessing  property  is  that  it 
grants  its  owner  a measure  of  liberty;  subject  to  moral  and  legal 
limitations,  "I  can  do  what  I like  with  my  own."  In  contrast,  if  you 
want  or  need  the  use  of  a thing  that  belongs  to  someone  else,  then  in 
that  respect  you  are  not  free  but  dependent  on  that  someone.  "Thus, 
in  general,  the  right  of  property  is  a branch  of  freedom,  and  this 
holds  of  property  in  general,  though  obviously  of  importance  mainly 
in  relation  to  private  property." 

On  this  ground  he  contends: 

If  property  is  the  economic  basis  of  freedom 
and  self-dependence,  the  possession  of  some 
property  is  desirable  for  individuals.  . . .72 

That  is,  the  individual  who  has  no  property  whatsoever  is  wholly 

dependent  on  others,  e.g.  the  slave.  It  follows  that  the  individual 

who  is  dependent  on  others  because  he  lacks  required  property  is,  to 

that  extent,  deprived  of  an  admitted  good,  i .e.  economic  freedom. 

And  since  justice  rests  on  the  axiom  that  a moral  judgment,  if  true, 

holds  universally,  then  there  is  a prima  facie  case  that  an  individual 

deprived  of  the  admitted  good  that  property  is,  is  suffering  an 

injustice. 

The  major  ethical  problem  raised  by  property  is  that  the  economic 
freedom  it  confers  on  the  owner  may  carry  with  it  power  over  others. 
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over  those  dependent  on  his  property.  The  effects  of  property  as 

power  are  strongly  marked  in  modern  times  when  the  means  of  production 

are  concentrated  in  relatively  few  hands,  placing  vast  numbers  of 

workers  in  positions  of  dependence.  Given  that  concentration  of  the 

means  of  production  is  unavoidable  in  modern  industrial  society,  the 

problem  is  how  to  mitigate  the  power  of  such  concentration.  The 

broad  (or  theoretical)  solution  suggested  by  the  criterion  of  the 

rational  good--since  such  concentration  of  property  (or  capital)  can 

only  be  justified  by  its  promotion  of  the  common  good— is  to  view 

the  economic  expression  of  liberty  as  a social 
function  and  as  dependent  on  social  control.  On 
this  (view)  property  as  economic  power  must  be 
vested  in  the  last  resort  in  a self-governing 
community,  while  the  individual  will  require 
property  . . . for  the  free  conduct  of  his  per- 
sonal life. 74 

That  is,  the  community,  on  the  grounds  of  the  common  good,  is  justi- 
fied in  curbing  the  power-conferring  characteristic  of  property  in 
favor  of  its  freedom-conferring  characteristic.  Therefore,  on  the 
criterion  of  the  rational  good: 

Economic  power  will  be  based  on  and  exercised  for 
the  promotion  of  liberty  if  (1)  it  is  so  organ- 
ized that  any  individual  can,  according  to  his 
capacity,  have  an  effective  voice  in  collective 
decisions,  and  (2)  if  the  industrial  government 
secures  to  every  capable  individual  the  right  to 
work,  to  choose  and  vary  his  occupation  so  far 
as  the  requirements  of  industrial  organization 
permit,  to  obtain  advancement  by  merit,  to  exer- 
cise personal  initiative  within  the  limits  de- 
fined by  the  accepted  system  of  rights,  and  to 
enjoy  the  reward  of  service  as  his  out-and-out 
personal  property.  Further,  the  worker  should 
be  able  ...  to  provide  against  the  ordinary 
contingencies  of  life,  sickness,  accident,  old 
age  and  unavoidable  unemployment,  and  to  main- 
tain his  children  till  they  are  able  to  work  for 

themselves. 75 
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This  two-part  proposition  implies,  Hobhouse  points  out,  that  "the 
claims  of  the  community  and  the  individual  ought  to  cover  the  whole 
field,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  economic  justice  and 
liberty."  Therefore,  he  next  considers  the  various  elements  in 
wealth,  "and  the  precise  ground  of  their  apportionment  as  between  the 
community  and  the  individual." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Social  and  Personal  Factors  in  Wealth," 

Hobhouse  holds  that  there  are  two  broad  grounds  "on  which  the  claims 

of  the  community  on  available  wealth  may  be  based."  The  first  is  the 

state's  requirement  for  the  wherewithal  to  perform  its  functions  of 

providing  security,  education,  public  health  facilities,  etc.  The 

extent  of  these  functions,  he  remarks,  is  not  usually  appreciated. 

For  example,  the  security  which  makes  possible  a stable  system  of 

property  is  furnished  by  the  state. 

Ordinary  thought  is  far  too  apt  to  conceive 
property  as  absolutely  inherent  in  the  individual 
and  all  taxation  as  a process  depriving  him--it 
may  be  with  due  cause,  but  still  depriving  him — 
of  something  which  is  unquestionably  his  own. 

This  view  is  as  one-sided  as  that  which  gives 
to  the  state  absolute  right  of  disposal  without 
regard  to  any  ethical  considerations. ?6 

Moreover,  we  do  not  usually  appreciate  the  state's  role  in  increasing 

the  value  of  property  and  in  creating  wealth  generally.  Public 

education  and  public  health  measures,  for  example,  provide  industry 

with  skilled  and  healthy  workers.  And  in  a town  where  new  industry 

locates  and  attracts  additional  population,  the  municipality  is 

forced  to  expand  public  services.  One  result  is  an  increase  in  the 

value  of  land  in  and  about  the  town  at  little,  if  any,  cost  to  the 


owners . 
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What  we  take  at  first  blush  for  the  contribution 
of  an  individual  to  (the  growth  of  society)  is 
not  his  contribution  alone.  He  absorbs  from  his 
society,  he  comes  into  a capital  of  organized 
knowledge  and  skill;  he  adds  something  to  it  but 
does  not  create  it.  The  most  individual  produc- 
tion is  largely  a social  production.'' 

Yet  all  too  often,  Hobhouse  complains,  the  community  does  not  receive 

a proportionate  return  on  the  wealth  it  creates,  and  the  frequent 

result  is  that  urban  areas  become  "ugly,  crowded  and  mean." 

The  second  ground  for  the  community's  claim  upon  available 

wealth  stems  from  the  existence  of  forms  of  wealth  which  are  not 

the  product  of  anyone's  effort.  These  are  mainly  inherited  wealth 

and  material  natural  resources.  It  is  the  community,  Hobhouse  argues, 

that  has  the  best  claim  to  both  of  these  forms  of  wealth. 

Since  property  confers  exclusive  rights  there 
must,  to  justify  individual  ownership,  be  some 
reason  ( i . e . a ground)  for  giving  to  some  definite 
individual  rights  as  against  others.  If  there  is 
no  such  special  reason  the  basis  for  exclusive 
ownership  fails,  and  all  have  an  equal  right  to 
participate,  i.e.  the  only  rational  claim  is  that 

of  the  community. 78 

We  have  seen,  he  explains,  that  on  the  principle  of  the  rational  good 
the  only  intrinsically  just  grounds  for  claims  on  the  community's 
resources  are  "the  existence  of  a need  or  the  performance  of  a func- 
tion." Where  these  grounds  are  lacking  there  can  be  no  direct  claim 
upon  existing  wealth. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  direct  economic  necessity 
for  recognizing  private  property  in  natural  re- 
sources or  in  inherited  wealth,  and  these  are  in 
fact  the  main  sources  of  functionless  wealth, 
economic  inequality,  and  the  preponderant  power 
of  certain  classes  over  others. 79 

Defenders  of  private  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  he  notes,  will 
argue  that  public  ownership  is  not  efficient.  He  points  out  that  this 
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objection  is,  in  effect,  an  admission  that  "(p)rivate  property  here 
performs  a function  in  default  of  its  fulfillment  by  a properly  con- 
stituted organ  of  the  community."  And  while  admitting  that  whether 
public  ownership  would  be  efficient  is  a real  issue,  he  adds  that 
there  "could  hardly  be  a more  wasteful  method"  than  private  owner- 
ship of  natural  resources  has  proved  to  be. 

As  to  inherited  wealth,  Hobhouse's  chief  objection  is  that  it  is 

OQ 

"functionless  wealth."  Still,  he  acknowledges,  "A  very  deep  and 
valuable  human  impulse  is  threatened  if  permanent  provision  for 
children  is  rendered  impossible."  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  the 
primary  duty  of  the  parent  to  the  child  extends  only  to  the  attain- 
ment of  adulthood  by  the  child,  or  at  most  continues  on  for  the  life 
of  the  parent.  He  is  therefore  against  bequests  which  permit  the 
child  to  live  his  life  in  idleness,  and  holds  that  at  death  a man's 
accumulated  wealth  should  pass  to  the  community.  To  assuage  the 
strong  parental  desire  to  pass  on  wealth  to  children,  Hobhouse  sug- 
gests that  it  be  done  by  gift  to  the  children  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  parent.  But  it  is  obvious,  I think,  that,  as  with  inherited 
wealth,  such  gifts  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  need  or  function. 

And  yet,  it  must  be  noted,  something  of  Hobhouse's  thinking  has  been 
accepted  as  evidenced  by  the  contemporary  practice  of  levying  taxes 
on  inheritances. 

From  the  question  of  sources  of  wealth  Hobhouse  turns  to  a 
distinction  between  "social  and  unsocial  elements  in  wealth."  While 
the  distinction  is  of  little  concern  in  pure  economics,  he  insists 
that  it  is  "fundamental  to  an  ethical  treatment  of  industry  and 
property."  For  example,  in  economics  slum  housing,  no  matter  the 
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degree  of  misery  inflicted  on  the  tenants,  is  a source  of  wealth  to 

the  owner,  and  as  such  represents  a debit  to  the  community.  But  on 

the  criterion  of  the  common  good  the  same  slum  housing,  rather  than 

wealth,  would  be  reckoned,  as  Hobhouse  puts  it,  "illth."  Hence,  on 

the  criterion  of  the  rational  good, 

not  merely  the  work  of  any  individual,  but  the 
value  of  an  industrial  system  is  to  be  judged  on 
the  side  of  production,  not  by  the  total  wealth 
it  produces  as  measurable  in  money,  nor  by  any 
material  standard,  but  by  its  ethical  value  as 
serving  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  personal ity.81 

In  addition  to  unsocial  wealth,  Hobhouse  points  to  unsocial 
methods  of  gaining  wealth.  He  cites,  first,  the  wealth  gained  by  the 
"mere  speculator"  who  buys  and  sells  only  to  take  advantage  of  price 
fluctuations,  and  thereby  aggravates  these  fluctuations  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producers  of  the  goods.  He  would  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  speculation  by  heavily  taxing  such  profits,  "thereby 

enhancing  the  degree  of  socially  useful  foresight  necessary  to  make 

82 

the  working  of  the  financial  middleman  a paying  business." 

Another  unsocial  method  of  gaining  welath,  he  feels,  results 
from  advantageous  bargaining  positions  in  the  exchange  process.  Al- 
though he  is  not  specific  here,  I take  it  that  Hobhouse  had  in  mind 
two  cases:  where  the  employer  can  dictate  the  wages  of  his  workers, 

and  where  the  producer  has  a monopoly  on  the  goods  he  sells.  In 
such  cases  the  profits  reaped  go  beyond  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  community. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a tax  levied  on 
the  community  by  individuals.  Good  social  organ- 
ization would  abolish  that  tax,  and,  failing  that 
possibility,  would  endeavour  to  cancel  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  by  social  taxation. 83 
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Hobhouse  now  summarizes  his  arguments  on  wealth  and  in  the  pro- 
cess makes  explicit  two  salient  points  which  hitherto  were  but 
implicit.  First,  in  referring  to  natural  resources  he  had  not 

mentioned  land,  but  now  he  states  that  "the  community  would  be  the 

84 

owner  of  land  and  all  natural  resources.  ..."  So,  here  we  have 
Hobhouse,  on  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good,  arriving  at  T.H. 
Green's  conclusion  that  land  should  be  publicly  owned.  And  the 
second  point  is  that  Hobhouse  also  agrees  with  T.H.  Green  that  private 
enterprise  is  not  inherently  pernicious;  that  suitably  controlled  it 
does  not  contravene  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good.  Hobhouse 
finds  that 

if  we  suppose  that  the  community  has  (1)  secured 
the  fair  treatment  of  all  employees;  (2)  elimi- 
nated the  possibilities  of  making  gain  by  anti- 
social methods;  (3)  taken  to  itself  the  rents 
and  interest  on  inherited  capital,  then  the  resi- 
due is  value  created  by  social  service.  There 
seems,  then,  to  be  no  economic  injustice  in 
leaving  it  ( i . e . private  profit)  to  the  indi- 
vidual .85 

And  he  concedes  that  to  justify  private  profit  "means  in  substance  to 
maintain  the  immediate  direction  of  industry  by  private  enterprise." 

But  he  promptly  remainds  us  that  on  his  formulation  the  creation  of 
wealth  by  private  enterprise  "would  be  under  public  control." 

And  it  is  on  the  issue  of  public  control  versus  public  ownership 
that  Hobhouse  explicitly  departs  from  the  advocates  of  "State  Socialism 
proper."  He  terms  his  advocacy  of  state  control,  as  opposed  to  state 
ownership,  of  the  means  of  production  "semi -Social  ism  or  Social 
Liberalism.  . . . 

He  closes  the  chapter  with  a brief  discussion  on  how  such  public 
control  of  private  industry  might  be  exercised  with  the  airn  of  assuring 
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that  workers'  wages  cover  the  civic  minimum.  He  rejects  as  impractical 

and  inefficient  state  control  of  prices  and  profits  in  each  industry. 

Rather,  he  advocates  "meeting  certain  needs  of  all  wage-earners  and 

all  citizens  alike"  with  the  state's  surplus  wealth.  The  method  would 

be  more  efficient  than  the  former  because: 

If  any  element  in  the  cost  of  living  is  provided 
universally  and  gratuitously  the  wage  necessary 
to  cover  the  "civic  minimum"  is  by  so  much  re- 
duced, and  the  cost  of  production  falls  accord- 
ingly.*^ 

In  the  next  chapter  on  "Industrial  Organization,"  Hobhouse 

presents  a more  detailed  defense  of  his  advocacy  of  private  enterprise 

under  public  control.  He  argues  that  private  industry  offers  scope 

for  initiative,  and  that  the  necessity  to  show  a profit  makes  for 

efficiency.  In  contrast,  state  ownership  of  industry  invites  an 

expanded  bureaucracy  whose  characteristics  do  not  make  for  efficiency. 

The  interest  of  a bureaucracy  is  to  avoid  trouble. 

It  therefore  dislikes  initiative,  clings  to 
safety,  and  prefers  form  to  substance. 

He  then  discusses  two  alternative  proposals  for  industrial 
organization,  guild  socialism  and  consumer  cooperatives.  He  rejects 
the  former  on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  a monopoly  by  the 
producers  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers.  He  rejects  the  latter 
for  the  reverse  reason:  It  arrays  itself  against  the  producers. 

Accordingly,  what  is  needed,  Hobhouse  argues,  is  a system  of  impartial 
referees  to  adjudicate  the  conflicting  interests  of  producers,  con- 
sumers (or  management  and  labor),  and  the  state  (or  the  community). 
Based  on  his  active  participation  on  them,  he  advocates  the  trade- 
board  method  which  brings  together  representatives  of  management  and 
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labor,  and  an  impartial  third  party.  He  concludes,  however,  with  the 
caution  which  we  earlier  emphasized  concerning  this  level  of 
theorizing. 

These  are  questions  of  the  means  wherein  we  are 
to  be  guided  by  experience  of  results,  not  ques- 
tions of  the  ends  by  reference  to  which  we  judge 
the  results  themsel ves.89 

The  final  chapter,  titled  "Democracy,"  partly  summarizes  his 
arguments  and  partly  examines  some  of  the  concrete  problems  of  demo- 
cratic rule.  But,  of  course,  the  whole  of  The  Elements  of  Social 
Justice  is  a tract  on  the  fundamental  bases  of  liberal  democratic 
society.  And  since  I do  not  find  in  the  chapter  anything  that 
materially  affects  the  basic  arguments  I will  ignore  it  except  for 
a couple  of  comments  by  Hobhouse. 

He  suggests  that  democracy  is,  in  a way,  merely  the  process  of 
living  together. 

The  normal  life  of  mankind  is  found,  when  we  get 
below  the  surface,  to  be  in  a sense  democratic. 

That  is  to  say  the  life  that  men  live  together 
is  a joint  product  to  which  the  will,  the  pas- 
sion, the  intellect,  the  temperament  of  every 
one  concerned  makes  its  contribution. 90 

It  follows,  given  that  a human  social  system  is  constituted  by  moral 

agents  in  mutually  supportive  relations,  that 

if  any  are  to  be  truly  and  morally  free,  all  must 
be  free.  At  any  rate,  equal  freedom  in  a common 
life  is  the  simple  meaning  of  democracy.91 


It  is  evident  that  Hobhouse 's  intended  audience  was  his  country- 
men; his  primary  aim  was  the  institution  of  basic  reforms  in  England. 
Thus,  his  political  theory  obviously  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
basically  democratic  polity,  and  that  his  proposed  reforms  would  be 
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enacted  through  normal  pari iamentary  procedure.  This,  I think  accounts 
for  his  silence  on  such  questions  as  the  right  of  revolution  or  the 
kind  of  political  "machinery"  it  would  take  to  accomplish  his  re- 
forms. We  know,  of  course,  that  in  practice  he  relied  on  persuasion, 
presenting  his  case  to  the  public  and  arguing  for  it  within  the 
councils  of  the  Liberal  Party.  And  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  the 
English  political  system  had  produced  significant  social  reforms  in 
the  direction  he  advocated.  In  any  case,  given  his  view  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent  who  acts  morally  only  when  acting  autonomously,  he  had 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  mobilization  of  English  public  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  set  out  to  demonstrate  that  Hobhouse's  highly-acclaimed  pro- 
grammatic ideals  for  a modern  liberal  society  rest  on  a solid  theoreti- 
cal foundation.  The  failure  to  recognize  his  theory,  or  philosophy, 
of  liberalism  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  his  selective 
borrowings  from  idealist  epistemology,  and  to  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
cogency  in  presenting  his  novel  conceptualizations.  Overcoming  these 
obstacles  necessitated  an  examination  of  the  historical  development 
of  conflicting  empirical  and  idealist  epistemologies  which  have  led 
to  correspondingly  distinct  political  theories.  For  the  how  of  con- 
ceiving the  process  of  attaining  knowledge  greatly  influences  what  we 
think  we  know.  Thus,  Hobhouse  borrowed  from  idealism  to  overcome 
grave  inadequacies  in  empiricism,  especially  as  concerns  the  status 
of  values,  and  thus  the  whole  notion  of  morality.  But  comprehending 
his  synthesis  is  further  obstructed  by  a misapprehension  of  later 
English  idealist  thought  by  contemporary  philosophers.  They  fail  to 
distinguish  between  the  idealist  concept  of  Mind— a nonmaterial  some- 
thing that  accounts  for  the  determinate  structure  of  reality—and  the 
mind,  the  mental  faculty  of  individuals.  These  related  concepts  are 
basic  to  understanding  the  idealist  (and  Hobhouse's)  explanation  of 
(a)  the  systematic  structure  of  reality,  (b)  how  it  is  that  we  can 
know  this  structure,  and  (c)  how  it  is  that  human  societies  are  moral-- 
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or  normative--orders  constituted  by  moral  agents.  Hobhouse  accepted 
these  idealist  tenets  but,  rejecting  their  reliance  on  rationalist 
methodology,  incorporated  them  into  an  empirical  epistemology.  His 
major  theoretical  achievements  are,  first,  a systems  theory  of  reality 
and  of  knowledge  built  upon  a rigorous  conceptual  definition  of 
"system."  And  second,  his  systems  theory  yields  an  objective  criterion 
for  judging  values,  including  such  central  political  value-concepts 
as  liberty,  equality,  and  justice. 

Liberal  empiricist  epistemology  begins  with  John  Locke's  sensa- 
tionalism but  it  was  David  Hume  who  developed  the  basic  empiricist 
propositions  that  hold  to  this  day.  On  the  assumption  that  the  mind 
is  dependent  on  sensations,  Hume  pointed  out  that  it  cannot  logically 
come  by  an  idea  that  does  not  correspond  to  a sensation.  And  there 
are  no  sensations  corresponding  to  the  determinate  relations,  e.g . 
causation,  universal,  upon  which  knowledge  depends.  Hence,  our 
bel iefs  in  such  relations  are  not  logically  warranted.  In  the  same 
way,  he  showed  that  no  sensation  corresponds  to  an  "ought"  and  there- 
fore no  "ought"  can  be  derived  from  an  "is."  But  Hume  himself  (and 
later  J.S.  Mill  who  followed  his  sensationalism)  pointed  to  the 
paradox  in  his  episteomology:  He  could  not  explain  how  the  mind, 

which  has  only  a flux  of  discrete  sensations  to  work  with,  somehow 
fashions  them  into  unities  that  make  sense  ( i . e . knowledge).  Immanuel 
Kant,  rather  than  assuming  that  the  mind  has  no  innate  ideas,  asked 
in  effect:  Gi yen  that  we  have  knowledge  of  reality,  what  must  its 

structure  be  to  explain  how  we  come  by  our  knowledge?  He  concluded 
that  the  mind  does  have  original  powers;  it  supplies  the  categories, 
e.g.  causation,  universal,  etc.,  by  which  our  experiences  are 
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meaningfully  organized.  But  he  held  that  all  knowledge  is  of  phenomena, 
of  what  is  given  to  the  understanding  through  sense  impressions. 

Hence,  he  termed  the  mind,  on  one  side,  and  the  material  objects  of 
reality  on  the  other,  "things-in-themsel ves,"  or  noumena.  But  Kant's 
successors,  especially  Hegel,  pointed  out  that  to  posit  inherently 
unknowable  things-in-themsel ves  produces  a mind-matter  dualism  fatal 
to  knowledge.  For  given  the  dichotomy  there  is  no  way  of  explaining 
why  material  objects  should  "obey"  or  "submit"  to  the  categories  of 
the  understanding.  Therefore,  post-Kantian  idealists  erased  this 
dualism  by  positing  that  reality  is  a single  whole,  attributing  the 
unitary  structure  to  a universal  nonmaterial  something  variously 
termed  Mind,  Spirit,  Consciousness,  etc. 

T.H.  Green,  who  sparked  the  rise  of  post-Kantian  idealism  in 
England,  held  that  we  must  assume  material  reality  to  be  a single 
system  of  determinately-related  parts  because  otherwise  knowledge  is 
impossible.  And  he  argued  that  only  a mind,  capable  of  transcending 
time  and  space,  can  conceive  of  determinate  relations,  e.g.  "series" 
or  "change,"  among  time-bound  material  objects.  But  if  the  mind  is 
real,  then  one  must  posit  universal  Mind  to  avoid  making  of  the  former 
a thing-in-itself . Thus,  he  posited  the  existence  of  an  Eternal 
Consciousness  (or  Mind)  which  he  ultimately  linked  to  God.  But 
Green's  students,  Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  moved  away  from  their 
mentor's  neo-Kantianism  to  neo-Hegelianism,  developing  their  epis- 
temologies on  the  logical  certainty  that  reality  cannot  be  self- 
contradictory . Their  basic  unit  of  reality  (and  therefore  of  analysis) 
is  the  concrete  universal,  a complex  whole  or  system,  whose  parts  are 
not  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  Concrete  universal s are  structured 
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hierarchically  according  to  inclusivity,  and  the  more  inclusive  system 
is  the  "higher"  one,  embodying  more  value.  The  contradictions  we 
experience  are  resolved  by  the  dialectical  process  in  which  the  con- 
tradictory elements  are  encompassed  in  a higher  concrete  universal. 
Thus,  for  the  neo-Hegelians  ultimate  reality  is  a concrete  universal, 
the  Absolute,  in  which  nothing  in  reality  is  in  contradiction  with 
anything  else. 

Green,  attacking  utilitarian  metaethical  assumptions,  contends, 
first,  that  the  notion  of  morality  is  meaningless  unless  the  agent 
car.  place  himself  outside  the  purely  mechanical  processes  that  govern 
material  things,  and  thereby  exercise  freedom  of  choice.  Second,  he 
rejects  the  notion  that  the  individual  is  motivated  by  self-interest 
only,  arguing  that  such  hedonistic  egoism  is  blocked  by  the  social 
context  within  which  the  individual  acts.  Within  the  community  the 
individual  cannot  pursue  his  interests  without  taking  into  account 
the  interests  of  others,  and  therefore  he  must  entertain  the  idea  of 
a common  good;  the  idea  that  varied  interests  can  be  reconciled.  Man 
can  conceive  of  the  idea  of  a common  good  because  he  is  a moral  agent; 
his  attribute  of  mind  enables  him  to  propound  "oughts,"  or  "not- 
yets,"  and  rationally  pursue  them.  But  Green  insists  that  only  self- 
conscious  individuals  can  be  moral  agents,  and  therefore  he  rejects 
the  Hegelian  thesis  that  moral  values  are  embodied  in  collectivities, 
such  as  states.  On  these  grounds  he  fashioned  his  political  theory, 
calling  upon  the  state  to  institute  reforms  that  would  provide  the 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  individual 's  inherent  moral 
vocation,  and  bringing  into  the  effective  normative  order  those  excluded 
in  practice.  In  contrast,  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  invest  the  state  with 
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morality,  holding  it  to  be  the  highest  concrete  universal  experienced 
by  man  and  therefore  the  embodiment  of  the  general  will.  The  in- 
dividual finds  true  (or  positive)  freedom  by  the  willing  acceptance 
of  his  station  and  its  duties.  Hobhouse  attacked  the  neo-Hegelian 
theory  of  the  state  and  its  notion  of  positive  freedom  as  subversive 
of  democracy.  He  charged  that  the  notion  of  a concrete  universal  is 
false,  an  instance  of  what  now  is  termed  the  fallacy  of  misplaced 
concreteness . 

Hobhouse's  theory  of  knowledge  accepts  the  idealists'  postulates 
of  Mind  and  the  mind,  and  adopts  their  strategy  of  asking  what 
must  the  structure  of  reality  be,  given  that  we  have  knowledge  of  it. 
However,  he  rejects  the  idealists'  rationalist  methodology  in  favor 
of  the  inductive  method.  But  he  also  objects  to  the  empiricist  unit 
of  analysis,  the  sensation  or  sense-datum.  A sense-datum,  he  holds, 
is  not  a real  existent  but  an  abstraction,  because  it  is  only  a part 
of  a real  object.  What  is  given  in  perception  is  "apprehension"  (or 
awareness)  of  a whole  object  or  event  as  such,  and  here  the  question 
of  error  does  not  arise.  Whether  what  was  apprehended  is  in  any  way 
erroneous  is  determined  by  the  mind's  judging  the  veracity  of  the 
apprehension,  e.g.  you  perceive  the  magician  pass  solid  steel  hoops 
into  one  another,  but  your  judgment  tells  you  it  is  a trick.  In 
reasoning,  he  agrees  with  J.S.  Mill,  the  mind  proceeds  inductively, 
moving  inferential ly  from  particular  to  particular.  But  in  contrast 
to  Mill,  he  holds  that  the  mind  presupposes  the  existence  of  universal 
(necessary  or  determinate)  relations  among  objects.  For  if  the 
things  of  reality  were  merely  contingently  (or  haphazardly)  related, 
then  knowledge  is  impossible.  Hobhouse  thus  arrives  at  his  central 
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epistemological  proposition,  contrary  to  the  basic  tenets  of  both 
idealists  and  orthodox  empiricists:  A judgment,  if  true,  holds 

categorically  or  universally.  The  problematic  is  the  qualifier  "if 
true,"  and  so  we  must  test  them  repeatedly. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  our  knowledge,  Hobhouse 
turns  to  systems  theory.  He  holds  that  there  are  two  basic  types  of 
systems  in  reality:  the  mechanical,  in  which  the  parts  have  no 

degrees  of  freedom;  and  the  "organic,"  in  which  the  parts  adjust  to 
each  other  and  to  the  needs  of  the  system  as  a whole.  Additionally, 
there  is  a sub-type  of  the  organic  system,  the  teleological,  in  which 
the  parts  also  are  capable  of  so  adjusting  as  to  further  the  purposive 
strivings  of  the  system.  On  the  ground  that  purpose  is  a real 
category,  he  argues  that  the  mind  is  real  since  only  a mind  can  propose 
and  rationally  pursue  "not-y.ets. " He  defines  Mind  as  "the  systematic 
principle"  in  reality,  the  nonmaterial  something  that  gives  to  reality 
its  determinate  structure.  But  he  cautions  that  Mind  is  not  an  un- 
conditioned prime  force;  it  is  conditioned  by  the  recalcitrance  of 
the  material  world  it  deals  with.  Thus,  he  holds  that  "Mind  is 
conative  and  aims  at  a system  of  values,  i.e.  harmony.  ..."  That 
is,  harmony  is  the  criterion  of  value  because  that  purpose  (or  value) 
is  rational  which  is  harmonious  with  the  structural  rationality  of 
the  ongoing  organic  system.  It  is  from  this  epistemologically- 
grounded  systems  theory  that  Hobhouse  derives  his  objective  criterion 
--the  rational  good--for  the  judging  of  values.  An  "ought"  is  pro- 
pounded within  the  context  of  an  actual  normative  system,  and  it 
proposes  a change  that  will  enhance  the  rationality  (or  harmony)  of 
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that  system.  And  whether  the  proffered  "ought"  will  enhance  the 
system's  rationality  as  claimed  is  strictly  an  empirical  question. 

We  turned  next  to  the  empirical  studies  Hobhouse  undertook  to 
support  his  epistemological  and  metaethical  propositions.  Mind  in 
Evolution  argues  that  the  mind  is  a product  of  biological  evolution, 
increasing  in  power  until  it  becomes  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  man.  The  working  of  mind  is  exemplified  in  learning,  the  bringing 
of  past  experience  to  bear  on  current  problems.  And  in  the  learning 
process  the  mind  employs  the  method  of  inference,  the  relating  of  a 
ground  to  its  determinate  consequence  by  conceiving  the  idea  of 
universal  relationships.  Satisfied  that  the  mind  is  real,  Hobhouse 
next  investigated  its  role  in  human  affairs  in  Morals  in  Evolution. 

For  if  the  mind  is  responsible  for  conceptions  of  morality,  then 
morality  should  show  a development  over  time  just  as  knowledge 
generally  does.  He  found  that  historically  moral  practices  and  the 
conceptions  underlying  them  show  development,  correlating  with  the 
development  of  political  systems.  But  he  carefully  refrained  from 
equating  "development"  with  "good";  for  whether  development  is  good 
requires  a criterion  distinct  from  that  which  measures  development 
as  such.  In  Social  Development  Hobhouse  put  forth  a set  of  criteria 
to  measure  development,  and  another  criterion  to  judge  whether  such 
development  is  good.  Good  development  proceeds  harmoniously  along 
all  specified  dimensions;  otherwise  the  development  is  skewed,  or 
not  harmonious.  We  noted  the  objection  that  one  of  Hobhouse 's 
criteria  for  development,  freedom,  is  a value-laden  concept.  But  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  any  normative  order  freedom  is  objectively 
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present  since  the  content  of  that  normative  order  is  devised  and 
maintained  by  moral  agents. 

Hobhouse's  political  theory,  presented  in  The  Elements  of  Social 
Justice,  derives  from  the  "application  of  the  ethical  principles 
explained  ...  in  The  Rational  Good"  to  basic  concepts.  Rights 
and  their  compliments,  duties,  according  to  Hobhouse,  are  terms  of 
social  obligations  arising  from  the  necessary  conditions  of  living 
together  within  a normative  order.  It  follows,  on  the  criterion  of 
the  rational  good,  that  a claim  to  a right  is  justified  only  if  it 
fits  harmoniously  into  the  ongoing  system  of  rights.  Liberty  (or 
freedom),  Hobhouse  points  out,  is  an  abstract  term;  in  practice  we 
enjoy  (or  lack)  particular  liberties.  Since  these  take  the  form  of 
rights,  justification  for  them  is  the  same  as  for  rights  generally. 

He  rejects  both  the  "positive"  and  "negative"  conceptions  of  liberty 
as  being  too  one-sided,  concluding  that  the  proper  conceptualization 
of  liberty  is  a composite  of  positive  and  negative  elements.  As  to 
the  concepts  of  equality  and  justice,  he  holds  that  the  latter  "is 
the  principle  of  rationality  in  ethics.  . . ."  That  is,  justice 
reflects  the  systematic  structure  of  reality,  the  rational  structure 
that  yields  the  axiom  that  a judgment  (including  a moral  one),  if 
true,  holds  universally.  It  follows  that  every  individual  has  a claim 
upon  the  good,  and  since  these  claims  are  interdependent  a true  good 
is  only  that  "which  can  enter  into  a working  whole  harmonizing  the 
goods  of  each  and  all."  The  function  of  justice  is  to  effect  this 
harmonization.  As  to  equality,  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good 
reveals  that  "it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  justice  in  the  sense  that 
every  person  and  every  function  capable  of  harmony  must  be  equally 
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taken  into  account  in  the  framing  of  the  plan  of  harmony."  But  since 
needs  and  functions  differ,  justice  may  take  the  form  of  proportionate 
equality  which  will  be  just  if  the  grounds  for  differences  of  treat- 
ment are  applied  impartially. 

From  the  architectonics--the  core  of  political  moral ity--of  his 
theory,  Hobhouse  turns  to  instrumental  proposals  he  believes  would 
meet  the  ethical  criteria.  In  the  economic  realm  he  first  takes  up 
the  nature  and  function  of  property,  defining  it  as  "a  recognized 
power  of  control  over  something."  The  primary  benefit  of  property  is 
that  it  confers  a measure  of  freedom  upon  its  owner;  if  you  want  or 
need  the  use  of  something  that  belongs  to  someone  else,  then  in  that 
respect  you  are  dependent  upon  him.  The  ethical  problem  raised  by 
property  is  that  it  may  confer  upon  the  owner  a power  over  those 
others  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  an  unavoidable  problem  in  highly 
industrialized  societies.  The  criterion  of  the  rational  good  sug- 
gests that  since  property  ownership  is  justified  by  its  promotion  of 
the  common  good,  the  community  is  justified  in  curbing  the  power- 
conferring  characteristics  in  favor  of  the  freedom-conferring  ones. 

As  to  wealth  generally,  Hobhouse  holds  that  the  community  has  legitimate 
claims  upon  it,  first,  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, and,  second,  when  the  forms  of  wealth  are  not  products  of  the 
owners'  efforts,  such  as  inherited  wealth  and  natural  material 
resources.  He  therefore  proposes  abolishment  of  inherited  wealth 
and  nationalization  of  all  natural  resources,  including  land.  But 
he  would  retain  private  enterprise  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  more 
efficient  than  bureaucratic  management,  and  that  community  control 
can  mitigate  its  power-conferring  characteristics. 
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Is  Liberalism  a Theory? 

In  presenting  Hobhouse's  theory  of  liberalism  I have  been  gain- 
saying widespread  current  thought  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Since 
the  mid-1960's  a series  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  failures  has 
thrown  into  disarray  those  who  were  identified,  and  who  identified 
themselves,  as  liberals.  Today  this  grouping  is  largely  shattered, 
its  cohorts  having  moved  either  towards  conservatism  or  leftwards 
towards  more  or  less  radical  views.  Welfare-state  liberalism,  many 
argue,  has  shown  itself  to  be  simply  a variant  of  conservatism  as 
shown  by  its  continued  support  of  capitalism. 

But  recently  Ronald  Dworkin  has  argued  that  liberalism  is  a 
distinct  political  theory  on  the  basis  of  his  having  identified  its 
"constitutive"  political  morality.*  I want  to  apply  his  thesis  of 
what  is  distinctive  about  modern  liberalism  to  Hobhouse's  political 
theory  because,  I think,  the  fit  is  remarkably  good. 

Dworkin  holds  that  modern  liberalism  has  a core  political 
morality  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  theories,  including  con- 
servatism. To  identify  this  fundamental  core  in  any  "coherent  poli- 
tical program,"  he  maintains,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two 
elements , 

constitutive  political  positions  that  are  valued 
for  their  own  sake,  and  derivative  positions  that 
are  valued  as  strategies,  as  means  of  achieving 
the  constitutive  positions. 

The  disintegration  of  the  instrumental  derivative  positions,  i .e.  per- 
ceived policy  failures,  he  holds,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
constitutive  position  is  lacking  or  has  failed  as  such.  And  according 
to  Dworkin, 
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the  breakup  of  New  Deal  liberalism  was  the  con- 
sequence, not  of  any  sudden  disenchantment  with 
fundamental  political  morality,  but  rather  of 
changes  in  opinion  and  circumstances  that  made 
it  doubtful  whether  old  strategies  for  enforcing 
that  morality  were  right. 

He  claims  that  a certain  conception  of  equal ity-- "the  nerve  of 
1 iberal ism"--is  different  from  the  core  conservative  morality  (and 
from  all  other  political  moralities  as  well).  But  the  question  arises 
as  to  the  grounds  for  claiming  that  the  liberal  concept  of  equality 
is  a "constitutive11  morality.  Dworkin  therefore  offers  three  sub- 
stantive criteria  which  it  must  meet.  They  are  (a)  Authenticity — 
"positions  that  it  makes  sense  to  suppose  might  be  constitutive  of 
political  programs  for  people  in  our  culture."  And  this  condition  is 
met  by  showing  that  "people  actually  have  held  those  principles." 

(b)  Completeness--the  proposed  conception  of  equality  must  be  "well 
tied  to  the  last  clear  liberal  settlement,"  i .e.  to  the  package  of 
policy  programs  identified  with  the  New  Deal,  so  that  it  is  consti- 
tutive for  that  package.  And  (c)  Distinctive--"It  must  state  consti- 
tutive principles  in  sufficient  detail  as  to  discriminate  a liberal 
political  morality  from  other,  competing  political  moralities." 

The  liberal  conception  of  equality  that  meets  these  criteria  is, 
Dworkin  holds,  "that  government  must  be  neutral  on  what  might  be 
called  the  question  of  the  good  life."  In  contrast,  the  conservative 
constitutive  morality  "supposes  that  government  cannot  be  neutral 
on  the  question,  because  it  cannot  treat  its  citizens  as  equal 
human  beings  without  a theory  of  what  human  beings  ought  to  be." 

He  then  compares  the  different  derivative  positions  that  logically 
stem  from  holding  different  constitutive  moralities. 
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The  liberal's  fundamental  moral  premise  leads  him  to  policies 
characteristic  of  the  New  Deal  program:  His  aim  is  to  achieve  a rough 

equality  in  the  "goods  or  resources  or  opportunities"  the  community 
has  to  distribute.  "Any  other  general  aim  of  distribution  will 
assume  either  that  the  fate  of  some  people  should  be  of  greater  concern 
than  that  of  others,  or  that  the  ambitions  or  talents  of  some  are  more 
worthy.  . . ."  The  liberal's  problem,  then,  is  to  fashion  institutions 
which  approach  distributive  equality  while  maintaining  the  moral 
premise  of  government  neutrality.  If  all  citizens  had  the  same 
talents,  and  the  same  preferences  as  to  what  constitutes  the  good 
life,  the  proper  distribution  would  be  equal  assignments  of  everything 
available  to  each  one.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case  the  liberal 
needs  a mechanism  to  overcome  the  actual  differences  among  citizens. 

The  liberal  decides  that  the  best  mechanism  in  the  economic  sphere 
is  in  principle  the  free  market.  (In  the  political  sphere  the  liberal 
selects  representative  democracy.)  In  practice,  however,  the  market 
economy  results  in  great  inequalities  which  do  not  reflect  merely 
differences  in  preferences.  As  Dworkin  puts  it,  "It  is  obviously 
obnoxious  to  the  liberal  conception  . . . that  someone  should  have 
more  of  what  the  community  as  a whole  has  to  distribute  because  he 
or  his  father  had  superior  skill  or  luck."  But  unable  to  devise  a 
mechanism  better  than  the  market  economy,  the  liberal  remains  "a 
reluctant  capitalist,"  finding  "the  best  answer  in  a scheme  of  welfare 
rights  financed  through  distributive  income  and  inheritance 
taxes.  ..."  But,  Dworkin  emphasizes,  the  liberal  "chooses  a mixed 
economic  system  . . . not  in  order  to  compromise  antagonistic  ideals 
of  efficiency  and  equality,  but  to  achieve  the  best  practical  realiza- 
tion of  the  demands  of  equality  itself." 
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In  contrast,  conservative  political  morality,  he  argues,  is  based 

on  the  notion  of  "the  virtuous  society."  Conservatives 

believe  their  community,  in  its  social  and  politi- 
cal activity,  exhibits  virtues,  and  that  they  have 
a responsibility,  as  citizens,  to  promote  these 
virtues . 

The  conservative  is  not  alone  in  relying  on  the  idea  of  the  virtuous 
society  (some  forms  of  socialism  also  do),  but  what  makes  the  con- 
servative distinctive  is  the  belief 

that  his  own  society,  with  its  present  institu- 
tions, is  a virtuous  society  for  the  special 
reason  that  its  history  and  common  experience 
are  better  guides  to  sound  virtue  than  any  non- 
historical  and  therefore  abstract  deduction  of 
virtue  from  first  principles  could  provide. 

Thus,  while  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  support  the  institutions 

of  political  democracy  and  the  economic  market,  they  do  so  on  very 

different  grounds.  The  conservative  supports  the  free  market  because 

he  believes  it 

assigns  greater  rewards  to  those  who,  because 
they  have  the  virtues  of  talent  and  industry, 
supply  more  of  what  is  wanted  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  virtuous  society,  and  that  is,  for 
the  conservative,  the  paradigm  of  fairness  in 
distribution. 

As  for  political  democracy,  the  conservative  believes  it  "distributes 
opportunities  ...  as  the  citizens  of  a virtuous  society  wish  it  to 
be  distributed.  ..."  So,  in  the  end,  the  conservative  views  the 
actual  distribution  of  political  opportunities  and  of  economic 
rewards  effected  by  his  virtuous  society  as  being  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

On  the  ground  that  the  constitutive  political  moralities  of 
conservatism  and  liberalism  are  distinct,  Dworkin  holds  that  the 
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latter  is  a substantive  political  theory,  and  remains  so  despite 
the  collapse  of  its  instrumental  derivative  programs.  He  calls  upon 
1 iberals  to 

regroup,  first  through  study  and  analysis,  which 
will  encourage  a fresh  and  deeper  understanding 
of  what  liberalism  is,  and  then  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  and  contemporary  program  for  liberals. 

The  study  and  theory  are  not  yet  in  progress,  and 
the  new  program  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

I suggest  that  Hobhouse's  political  theory  goes  far  toward  providing 

both  the  theory  and  the  program  Dworkin  calls  for. 

But  clearly  all  depends  on  whether  there  is  a correspondence 
between  what  Dworkin  has  identified  as  the  constitutive  morality  of 
liberalism,  and  the  core  morality  of  Hobhouse's  theory.  That  is, 
does  Hobhouse  also  hold  the  conception  of  equality  which  insists 
"that  government  must  be  neutral  on  what  might  be  called  the  good 
life?"  The  answer,  I assert,  is  unequivocally  yes. 

For  Hobhouse  contends  that  governments  cannot  make  men  moral ; 
that  morality  cannot  be  induced  by  coercion  because  the  choice  that  is 
not  an  autonomous  one  is  not  a moral  one.  The  explicit  objective  of 
his  proposed  reforms  is  not  to  make  men  moral  but  to  provide  the 
conditions  under  which  all  moral  agents  may  equally  exercise  their 
inherent  vocations.  The  actual  moral ity--or  normative  order--that 
would  emerge  he  terms  simply  the  common  good--the  area  of  harmonized 
interests.  What  the  substantive  content  of  this  common  good  will 
be  cannot  be  predetermined  because  it  depends  on  the  autonomous 
decisions  of  moral  agents  in  the  process  of  reconciling  their  varied 
interests.  Thus,  I conclude  that  Hobhouse's  constitutive  moral  posi- 
tion corresponds  to  Dworkin 's  thesis  of  a conception  of  equality  in 
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which  the  government  remains  neutral  as  to  what  the  substantive  good 
1 ife  might  be. 

Further,  Dworkin's  and  Hobhouse's  thought  correspond  in  another 
important  respect.  We  will  recall  that  Hobhouse  also  emphasizes  the 
distinction  between  his  basic  political  morality  and  his  instrumental 
reforms  designed  to  implement  that  morality.  So  here  too  we  must 
agree  with  Dworkin  that  the  coming  apart  of  the  New  Deal  package--of 
which  Hobhouse  was  a precursor--does  not  signify  that  its  constitutive 
ethical  position  is  untenable. 

Toward  a Theory  of  Liberalism 

The  major  difference  between  their  formulations,  of  course,  is 
that  Dworkin  limits  himself  to  identifying  and  describing  the  liberal 
constitutive  morality,  whereas  Hobhouse  gives  us  a theoretically 
persuasive  justification  for  it.  Hobhouse  shows  how  the  liberal 
morality  arises  from  an  epistemologically-grounded  conception  of  the 
nature  of  social  reality;  that  the  structure  of  society  is  an  organic 
or  normative  system  fashioned  by  moral  agents.  Since  these  citizens 
are  equally  moral  agents,  the  ethically  rational  goal  is  a normative 
order  in  which  each  can  exercise  his  inherent  vocation.  This  requires 
social  structures  (institutions)  that  are  harmoniously  interdependent 
to  achieve  a common  good  in  which  differing  interests  are  accomodated, 
and  which  also  results  in  the  enhanced  rationality  of  the  system  as 
a whole. 

But  these  are  formal  conditions,  and  we  must  ask:  What  deriva- 

tive, i .e.  instrumental  and  substantive,  policies  will  provide  the 
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content  of  the  liberal  social  system?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
concrete  policies  will  be  selected  on  the  criterion  of  the  rational 
good.  For  whatever  new  policy  package  liberals  might  formulate,  it 
necessarily  will  be  a package  of  "oughts"--claims  that  the  proposed 
policies  will  remove  disharmonies  in  the  liberal  social  system.  And 
whether  an  instrumental  "ought"  is  in  fact  rationally  good,  is 
empirically  verifiable;  it  either  removes  the  disharmony  or  it 
does  not.  If  it  does  not,  and  we  can  anticipate  policy  failures,  it 
means  only  that  a new,  more  effective  "ought"  must  be  formulated  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  constitutive  morality. 

I conclude,  then,  that  an  effective  regrouping  of  liberals,  as 
Dworkin  and  Hobhouse  indicate,  demands,  first,  an  explicit  justi- 
fication of  its  constitutive  morality,  and,  second,  a policy  program, 
guided  by  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good,  which  will  satisfy 
that  morality.  This  suggests  that  it  is  a real  possibility  that  our 
present  social  disharmonies  are  not  due  to  liberalism,  but  to  the 
failure  to  truly  understand  and  practice  liberalism.  For  if  we 
follow  Hobhouse's  precepts  it  is  plain  that  the  tenets  which  liberals 
have  professed  would  undergo  significant  modification. 

For  example,  we  would  still  hold  to  the  primary  value  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  but  we  would  understand  it  to  mean  the 
individual  as  a moral  agent,  a dealer  in  "oughts"  by  virtue  of  his 
attribute  of  mind.  We  would  still  hold  individual  liberty  as  a most 
precious  value,  but  we  would  not  believe  that  it  necessarily  con- 
flicts with  community.  For  the  moral  agent  can  realize  his  voca- 
tion only  within  community;  within  a mutually-supporti ve  system  of 
moral  agents.  We  would  thus  continue  to  press  for  legislation  to 
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improve  the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged.  However,  we  would  base  the  case 
not  merely  on  a vague  humanitarianism  but  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
advantaged have  justified  claims  upon  the  resources  of  the  community, 
and  that  to  improve  their  conditions  strengthens  the  entire  social 
system.  We  would  not  change  our  opinion  that  the  notion  of  absolute 
economic  equality  is  chimerical,  but  we  would  draw  a line  of  minimum 
equality  sufficient  to  enable  all  moral  agents  to  exercise  their  voca- 
tions. And  we  would  continue  to  believe  that  private  enterprise  is 
an  asset  to  society,  but  we  would  refuse  to  place  it  above  society. 

We  would  not  hesitate  to  remind  private  enterprise  of  its  debts  to 
society,  and  we  would  exercise  whatever  control  necessary  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  its  debts  to  the  common  good. 

We  may  put  it,  I think,  that  these  modifications  would  be  owing 
to  an  infusion  of  spirituality  into  liberal  doctrine.  The  infusion 
would  stem,  of  course,  from  the  recognition  that  reality  is  consti- 
tuted of  both  spiritual  and  material  elements;  that  the  mind  is  real, 
enabling  us  to  fashion,  pursue,  and  attain  "oughts."  And  "oughts" 
fashioned  into  coherent  systems  are  the  normative  orders  we  call 
society.  We  would  then  acknowledge  that  values  (or  ethics)  are  the 
foundation  of  political  knowledge  generally,  and  of  political  doctrines 
specifically.  In  sum,  our  political  system  would  be  infused  with  an 
explicit  morality,  and  we  would  evaluate  the  workings  of  our  insti- 
tutions by  that  morality. 

We  would  expect  the  process  of  making  explicit  the  liberal  con- 
stitutive morality  to  engender  a great  debate,  and  we  would  encourage 
all  moral  agents  to  participate.  We  would  not  fear  that  so  widespread 
a debate  might  degenerate  into  chaos  because  it  would  be  guided  by  the 
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principle  of  harmony  and  the  criterion  of  the  rational  good.  Nor 
would  we  expect  the  debate  to  cease  after  an  explicit  working  consensus 
on  the  constitutive  morality  emerged.  For,  first,  the  consensus  it- 
self might  require  change  as  conditions  change.  And  second,  sharp 
discussion  would  certainly  continue  to  characterize  the  formulation 
of  policies  designed  to  meet  the  ethical  criteria.  Undoubtedly  we 
would  still  experience  policy  failures,  but  we  would  expect  them  to 
be  fewer  when  directed  by  explicit  criteria.  In  any  case,  if  we  were 
committed  to  our  constitutive  morality  by  clear  understanding  and 
reasoned  acceptance,  policy  failures  as  such  would  give  no  cause  to 
doubt  the  doctrine  of  liberal  democracy. 

Note 

1.  Ronald  Dworkin,  "Liberalism,"  in  Stuart  Hampshire,  ed. , Public 
and  Private  Morality  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press, 

1978),  pp.  113-43. 
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